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10 TEES HONOURABLE 
DAINES BARRINGTON, 


One of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the 
Grand Seſſions for the Counties of 
ANGLESEY, CAERNARYON, and 
Mz RIONETH. 


8 1 R, 


Preſume to prefix your name to a 
performance which will in ſome 
meaſure diſplay to the Br:itzifh na- 
tion, the circumſtances of a country 
Which is ſo happy as to be under its 
protection. 

Every lover of knowledge, eſpeci- 
ally of natural hiſtory, muſt be ſenſible 
of your zealous endeavours to promote 
every branch of it. It was my great 
happineſs to fall within your notice, 
and to receive very ſubſtantial and ſea- 
ſonable favours from. your patronage 

„ 


| 


iv DEDICATION. 


and 3 I ſhall cer re- 
main mindful of vou generoſity and 
humanity towards me; but muſt lament 
that I have no other means of expreſſing 
my gratitude than 0 this N ac- 
knowledgment. A J 

Acceer then, Sis, my KORS wiſhes 


for-your proſperity, and think me Win 


the trueſt eſteem, 85 
: 5 
Vous moſt obliged, 
CS La PLE! | 7; 5 
E $42 "3-057 - Pg f: 17 
and obedient 
„humble Servant, 
Marr, 3:8 SL 2 N 2 
I? Jr v 2 0. 7. 4 ht | | 
"I —9* 11 1 IAI "5 4 (33 , 78 
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ROFESSOR Katn's Travels through 

E North America; were originally written in 
the Swed/b language, but ſoon after tranſ- 
lated into German by the two Murray's, both of 
whom are Swedes, and one a pupil of Dr. Lin- 
næus, from which we may conclude that this 
tranſlation correſponds exactly with the original. 
BakRON Sten Charles Bielke, Vice- preſident of 
the Court of Juſtice in Finland, was the firſt who 

made a propoſal to the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Stockholm, to ſend an able man to the 
northern parts of Siberia and Iceland, as places 
which are partly under the ſame latitude with 
Sweden, and to make there ſuch obſervations and 
collections of ſeeds and plants, as would improve 
the Swediſb huſbandry, gardening, manufactures, 
arts and ſciences. Dr. Linnaeus found the pro- 
poſal juſt, but he thought that a journey through 
North America would be yet of a more exten- 
five utility, than that through the before - men- 
tioned countries; for the plants of America were 
then little known, and not ſcientifically de- 
{cribed; and by ſeveral trials, it ſeemed probable 
that the greateſt part of the North American 
plants, would bear very well the Swedifb win- 
ters; and what was more important, a great 
e * many 
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moo Anltrican eee, to be Vf 
ful iochieſbantityang pby he. 101; her rr 
Ins, far, this journey was a Nee WOES, hat 
ab Captain Trieald, N wel | know 
abilities ig Eng/and, gave. his Obſervations, on f 
Cultivation of. Silii in a fries of Memoirs to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and mentione 
therein a kind of mulherry tree, which, was diſ- 
covered by Dr. Lintæus, and whi 70 the 1771 | 
gours of the Swedih climate as well as a fir 
pine tree; this circumſtance. revived the pu 
ſab of ſuch a journey in the year 1745. Count 
Tin, a nobleman of eſtabliſhed merit both in 
the political and learned world, becoming preſi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, it was unanimogully 
agreed. upon it ſend, Profeſſor . 2 7 to A 8 
America, The expences were at firſt a gre at Wa 
ſtacle; but the Royal Academy wrote Tho” th 
three univerſities. to aſſiſt them in this great an 
uſeful undertakings, Aabo ſent firſt her ſi al. con- 
tribution, Lund had nothing to ſpare, but Us/ala 
made: up chis deliciengy. by: liberal .contribu- | 
_ 4 3 8 3 a family 
Co NT 7 WAS; intr 
exhibition to Mr. 5 8 which he readil 1 6 9 
miſed 3: but as the Academy had obtaine 
the convocation, of the univerſity of Up/ala ih 
the magiſtrates of Stagblhelm, another exhibition 
of the family of Helngfelditor Mr. Kalm, Count 
Piper refuſed. to grant his exhi on, ; being 
2 — ri Wy the . 1 5 an 
10 
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enjoy 
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97 8 throne, 


FI N F H A CH vii 
think! Ack chancellor ef: Mig univerfit}, wvote 
to the convocation, and &preſfen his Wiſhes to 


haye * Ba Ye '6f the! Univerſity for ſo 
üfefuf A b e der plates, or ahbut a 
E 


ſterling uhiverſity? omplied ner 
will Fe e of her chancellor ee 


ders tHat done: ſhould Be paid ts: 
Academy: Phun Fo moting wake ary 
tures ga bd, REY Mo Kulm 
ſpent ſheth A tas 3 
1 G1 0 2 æhat wat FIT 
e Age wget ee — 
mall biene. "The®reſt!of ehe Expenasiith 
Academy made up from Her SN fandoitilog 511 
8 0 on 5 el have given this detailoftom 
e Me Ka eg — the reidet wicht 
9 public''{p N e has been ſup- 
örted fc Wel urs is ſo ſcarce; 
ad what x" pitriofic” alſd kaudable ardor for the 
ieee 


Aences in general and eſpecial 
Hatitral hiſtory" and huſßb. Ho rn — 
verſitietz, the Public boards, And even the pribate 
perſons, in fo cold climate, which goes ſo far, 
Watt chuſe rather” to ſpend their on pri- 
vate fortunes; than to give up ſo beneficial and 
ones a ſcbeme. We'have/the fame inſtance. in 
r. Faffetquift, who With a ſickly and 
tive cofiſtitütion, went te Ai Minor Epp, 
and Palifthhe, nd collectech ſuch great riches! in 
new plants” atid atimals, that Dr. Linnieuss ſyſ- 
em would fleber have contained ſol many ſpecies, 
had he not made uſe of theſe treaſures which the 
Ae Storden generouſly bought, by paying the 
bts 


of Pr. Ha, ho died in his- * 
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mode natural hiſtory. The Reverend Mr. 
eee age to bin, made an 1hfiniter! 
number of uſeful und\antereſting:obferndtions at 
the of hole ſalary, and publiſheæd 
them Ppnbdubbtitatgnd: df 2 The 
Reverend Mr. Toren dięd by the fatigues of tho 
ſame voyage, and leſt his cb blaſhed along 
with Oſbect, as a monument of bis fine genius, 
and ſpirit for promoting natural hiſtory. We 
here look upon the expences as teiflimgbir they 
art not ſo in S meden and therefore are certainly 
the beſt monuments tu the honoutr of the na- 
tion and the great Linnæus, who iner to 
riatural hiſtory 1 is the aer mobile of that coun- 
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try: 2 319 Baus 29917 
norzsson * Having, obiaintd: i of. 
his Majeſty to be abſent from his poſt as profeſs 
ſor, and having got a/ paſſport, bd recommens” 
dations to the: ſeveral S wediſb miniſters at the 
courts of | Londox, Paris, Madrid, and at the 
Hogue, in order to obtain paſiports for him in 
their reſpective ſtates, ae ftom Upſala, tho 
roth of Octaler 1,747, accompanied by Lors 
Nungfrum, a gardener well ſkilled in the know 
ledge of plants and mechanics, and who had at 
the fame time a good hand for drawing, whom 
he took into his ſervice. He then ſet fail from 
Gothenburgh, the aich of Mecembrr, but a vio- 
Jet hndricine obliged tlie ſhip he was in to take 
ſhelter in the harbour of Gramſtad in Norcuay, 
from which place he made excurſions to Aren. 
dal and Chriflianfond... He went again to ſea 
February the 8th, 1748, and arrived at London 
eh of the fame month. He ſtaid in , 
Ar 10 
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lan till Angi 15th, in hit h interval of time 
he made excariians 2 Woodford in, Erste L. 
tle: Gauugſiem in hire, tur HTA 0 Mallaam 
Ri) en nome Nis publications anchuſ- 
bandry lived, but whoſe practical huſhandry Mr. 
Kalm Same not to be equal to the theory: Hard . 
down: im his! writings; he likewiſe faw: q uing - 
hoe in Buctingbamſtire, Eren and ſeveràl other 
places, and all the — andagardens ag and 
about London: at laſt he went on board a ſhip, 
and traverſed the ocean to Philadelphia im Pen. 
ſyfvania, which was formerly called Nem Steen, 
where he arrived September the zabth. The reſt 
of that year he employed in collecting ſeccis of 
trees and plants, and ſending them up to Sue 
den; and in ſeveral excurſions in the environsſof 
Philade{phia;:- The winter he: paſſed among his 
countrymem at Raccoon in Me Jerſey. The next 
year, 1749, Mr. Kidlar-aiea through rar ria 
and New: York, along the river Hud, 
and from thence, — having cro * erst 
St. Gearge and Champlain, to Mantreal and De 
bee, he returned that very year, againſt winter to 
Pbiladulnbin, and ſent a new cargo af (eds; 
plants, and curioſities to Su. In the year 
1750, Mr. Kaim ſaw thei weſtern parts of Pen- 
ſplvania. and the coaſt of Nea :Ferſey 3 Tung 
ſirem ſtaid in the former) all tho ſum- 
mer for the collection af ſctds and Prof. Kain 
in the mean time paſſtd NV u and the Hνẽ 
Mountains, went to Albany; then along the xi · 
ver Mobaiut to the Huapuait nations; where he 
got acquainted with the Matuw#s; Ontida's, T 


hare 85 * „ and: peat gg 


viewed 
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* Pp R E F A di E. 
Viewed, T Pie the gr feat” lake Ont; Har, wh 

vt N 55 rated. 15 Ns ara. b e ce re- 
FP mg Ps tion de d 


N ms. in * iclerent 11 and in FLA 1 
ple 4690 9 Philadelphi hia 55 5 OY 

173 he went. at, he, on, be ow 
chip "i "Bret land, 9 after a paſs © her to 
Dl 1 in the mo ſt dread ul hurricanes, 


he at Iv: rh the 2 2 th, in the J. es, anc 
7 ore after in , He took 79 ah 


enbur 4 Ma Ae 5th, and Ariel "he is 
t £1 8 ai the” place of his d e 


and the 13th, of June he again artiyed at. "Hock. 


hola? having been on this uſeful, e: edition 1 
three ears and eight months. He has fince. aſ- 
50 the profeſſorſhip 3 at” Aobo, Where, in 0 
all garde 5M of- his own, he cultivate | 
Wan 0 American. plants, 38 a8 there e.is c 
yet a public botanical garden | 1 py e $5 of not . 


8 and . With great expe ation Wishes 


* at 1 e Will bear eine 270 
F ripe ſecds ſo far yorth, k 5 pub- 
oh the account of his j journey by e 


14 4100 1] 


for want of e encouragement, and. Ra ering X 
penges of publiſhin oo once, in a country where, 


few bookſellers ; are ound, . and where the author 
dot es. very often.embr ce the buſineſs of bookſeller, 
in Sher toreimburſe himſelf for the expences of his 
Bee 05 paſſage croſs the Aland ic ocean 1 TY 4 


new ing. to. Ie 15 4%, Who are little uſed toi it, 
unleſs the they 9M the few, India ſhips, of their. 
country. A es therefore was new to Mr. 


Kain, and py of no circumſtance ' unob- 
ſerved which are repeated in all the navigators 
from 
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ligr times de Wile ny e, It 
and be . by Sf ig We EN 
zive,all th th is at larg ke | 
I. cribing ! 7 11 51 . ri Rt Noe 
bandry we” acl "—_ 8. 2 S l 
paſſage from England to! Pen Wanid + | 
no circumſtance, intereſting 5% naturd 1 hiſt 
to any other part of rar FRAY been | 
From Bi arte al at Ps 7a, WE x give e'dr 4 
ginal at, age, except where. we itte dre 


de 


trifling circumſtances, via. e W 7 80 La) 
oyſters, the art of making apple- dum wet 
ſome, more of the ſame nature, ith 255 


Swe entleman with their nove | 
Mes „ makes uſe of the 800 ih Gs 
its foot 1 Is to The Engl. 6 F 11. 4 55 
Fot his weteorological reatiqns he 
6d the.” thermometer of 'Prof. Celfius, 855 
made uſe. of in Sweden, and His Was of Cel A 
| own makir ng; "the Mit gh the ot of f E 
ing to the oint of boiling iter d- 
vided in, is thermometer i 
names of plants, we have 5175 n ae 
his ditections the T Nam, fn A 
tion of his! Spec. Plantarum, She 9725 185 ure, . 
Vol. 2. "But as his deſeti pom of animals, 5 
plants, and prying: MLA Oe, 
to N them at larg 1515 in a 


20 oe 155 he ce in a. I all on. 
£232 IN NJ. 
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ſudden tranſitions from ſubjects very 5 6 to 
one another. 
N laſt he arms himſelf with a very noble in. 
difference againſt the criticiſm of ſeveral people, 
founded on the great aim he had in view by his 
rmance, which was no jeſs that public uti- 
licty. This he looks upon as che true reward of 
his pains and expences. 

Tur Map, and drawings of the American birds 
and animals, were not in the original, but copi- | 
ed from original drawings, and real birds and ani- 
mals from North America. F 

Wi'i find it neceffary here to mention! thats 
many articles in Mr. Kaln's travels required 
luſtrations, the publiſher has taken the liberty to 
join here and there ſome notes, which are mark- 
<d at the end with F. The other notes not thus 
marked were kindly. communicated * the W 
AUST: s friends. 
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WITH my ſervant Lars Yung firm (who 
joined to his abilities as gardener, a tolerable 
Mill in mechanics and drawing) went at 
=> Graveſend on board the Mary Gally, Captain 
Lawſon, bound for Philadelphia; and though it 
was ſo late as fix Oo clock in the afternoon, we 
weighed anchor and failed a good way down the 
Thames before we again came to anchor. 
Aug. 6th. VER early in the morning we re- 
ſumed our voyage, and after a few hours failing 
we came to the mouth of the Thames, where we 
turned into the channel and failed along the Ken- 
tiſh coaſt, which conſiſts of ſteep and almoſt per- 
ndicular chalk hills, covered at the top with 
ſome ſoil and a fine verdure, and including ſtrata 
of flints, as it frequently is found in this kind of 
chalk-hills in the reſt of England. And we were 
delighted in viewing on them excellent corn- fields, 
covered for the greateſt part with wheat, then 
ripening. . TRI POL: | 
AT tix o'clock at night, we arrived at Deal, 
a little well known town, ſituate at the entrance 
of a bay expoſed to the ſouthern and eaſterly 
„ B winds. 
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winds. Here commonly the outward bound ſhips 
provide themſelves with greens, freſh victuals, 
brandy; and many more articles. This trade, a 

fiſhery, and in the laſt war the equipping of pri- 


vateers, has enriched the inhabitants. 


Aug. 7th, Wren the tide was out, I faw 
numbers of fiſhermen reſorting to the fandy ſhal- 
low places, where they find round ſmall eminen- 
ces cauſed by the excrements of the /as worms, 
or ſea worms, ¶ Lumbrici marint Linn.) who live 
in the holes leading to theſe hillocks, ſometimes 
eighteen inches deep, and they are then dug out 
with a ſinall three-tacked iron fork and uſed as 
baits. 
Aug. 8th. AT three o'clock we tided down 
the channel, paſſed Dover, and faw plainly the 
opinion of the celebrated Camden in his Britan- 
nia confirmed, that here England had been for- 
merly joined to France and Flanders by an iſth- 
mus. Both ſhores form here two oppoſite points; 
and both are formed of the ſame chalk hills, 
which have the ſame configuration, ſo that a 
perſon acquainted with the Exgliſb coaſts and ap- 
proaching thoſe of Picardy afterwards, without 
knowing them to be ſuch, would certainly take 
them to be the Engliſh ones.“ Br 

Aug. gth—12th. We tided and alternately 
failed down the channel, and paſſed Dungne/s, 
Fairligbt, the Je of Wight, Portſmouth, the Pe- 
ninſula of Portland and Boltbead, a point behind 
which Plymouth lies; during all which time we 
had very little wind. 


The ſame opinion has been confirmed by Mr. Buffon in his 
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Aug. Izth. Towanps night we gut out of 
the Engliſb channel into the Bay Riſcay. 
Aug. 14th. Wr had contrary wind, and this 
increaſed the rolling of the ſhip, for it is gene- 
rally remarked that the Bay of Biſcay has the 
greateſt and broadeſt waves, which are of goal 
tize of thoſe between America and Europe; they 
are commonly half an Eugliſh mile in length, 1 
have a height proportionable to it. The Baltic 
and the German ocean has on the contrary ſhort 
and broken waves. 
© WarneveR an animal is killed on board the 
ſhip, the ſailors commonly hang ſome freſh pieces 
of meat for a while into the ſea, and it 1s faid, it 
then keeps better. 
Aug. 15th. Tur fame ſwell of the ſea Mill 
continued, but the waves began to ſmooth, and 
a foam ſwimming on them was ſaid to forebode 
in calm weather, a continuance of the ſame for 
ſome days. 
ABOUT noon a north-eaſterly. breeze ſprung 
up, and in the afternoon it blew more, and this 
gave us a fine ſpectacle ; for the great waves roll- 
ed the water in great ſheets, in one direction, 
and the north- eaſterly wind curled the ſurface of 
theſe waves quite in another. By the beating an 
daſhing of the waves againſt one another, with a 
more than ordinary violence, we could ſee that 
we paſſed a current, whole direction the ptain 
could not determine. 
Aug. 16th —2iſt. Tur fry favourable breeze 
continued to our great comfort and amazement, 
for the captain obſerved that it was very uncom- 
mon to meet with an eaſterly or north- eaſterly 
—_— wind 
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wind between Europe and the Azores (which the 
failogs call the 77: ers ee for more than two 
days, together; for the more common wind is 
here. a weſterly one: but beyond the Azores 
they nd 6 rags variety of winds, eſpecially about 
this time of the year; nor do the weſterly winds 
continue long beyond theſe ifles ; and to this it 
is owing, that when navigators have paſſed the 
Azores, they think they have performed one half 
of. the voyage, although in reality it be but one 
third part. Theſe iſles come ſeldom in fight ; 
for the navigators keep off them, on account of 
the dangerous rocks under water ſurrounding 
them. 1405 obſervation and compariſon of the 
journal, we found that we were in forty- three 
deg. twenty-four min. north lat. and thirty and 
a Ralf degrees welt long. from rr 
Aug. 22d. ABovT noon the captain aſſured 
us, that in twenty-four hours we ſhould have a 
ſouth-weſt wind : and upon my enquiring into 
the reaſons of his foretelling this with certainty, 
he pointed at ſome clouds in the ſouth-weffk, 
whoſe points turned towards north-eaſt, and ſaid 
they were occaſioned by a wind from the oppoſite 
quarter. At this time I was told we were about 
half way to Penhylvania. 88 
Aug. 23d. ABoUr ſeven o'clock in the mor- 
ning the expected ſouth-weſt wind ſprung up, 
and ſoon accelerated our courſe ſo much, that 

we went at the rate of eight knots an hour. _ 
Aug. 24th. THE wind ſhifted and was in our 
teeth. We were told by ſome of the crew to 
expect a little ſtorm, the higher clouds being 
very thin and ſtriped and ſcattered about the ſky 
like 
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like parcels of combed wool, or ſo many ſkains 
of yarn, which they ſaid forebadle a ſtorm. Theſe 
ſtriped clouds ran north wh and fouth-eaſt,' in 
the direction of the wind we then had. Towards 
night the wind abated and we had à perfect 
calm, which is a ſign of a change of wind. 

Aug. 25th and 26th. A wzsT wind ſprung 
up and grew ſtronger and ſtronger, fo that at laſt 
the waves waſhed our deck, 

Aug. 27th. In the mprning we got a better 
wind, which went through various points of the 
compaſs and brought on a ſtorm from north-eaſt 
towards night, | 

OvR captain told me an obſervation founded 


on long experience, viz. that though the winds 


changed frequently in the Atlantic ocean, eſpe- 
cially in ſummer time, the moſt frequent how- 
ever was the weſtern ; and this accounts for the 
paſſage; from. America to Europe commonly be- 
ing ſhorter, than that from Europe to America. 
Beſides this, the winds in the Atlantic during 
ſummer are frequently partial, ſo that a ſtorm 
may rage on one part of it, and within à few 
miles of the place little or no ſtorm at all may 
be felt. In winter the winds are more conſtant, 
extenſive and violent; fo that the ſame wind 
reigns on the greater part of the ocean for a good 

While, and cauſes, greater. waves than in ſum- 
ma: 

Aug. 3oth. As I had obſerved the ge be- 
fore wont ſtrong flaſhes. of lightening” without 
any ſubſequent clap of thunder, I enq ulred of 
our captain, whether he could aſſign any reaſons 


for it. He told me theſe phœnomena were 


|: . | LIL Eds 41 pretty 
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pretty common, and the conſequence of a pre- 
ceding heat in the atmoſphere; but that when 
lIiphtenings were | obſerved in winter, prudent 
navigators 'were uſed to reef their fails, as they 
are by this ſign certain of an impendent ſtorm ; 
and ſo likewiſe in that ſeaſon, a cloud riſing 
from the north-weſt, is an infallible forerunner 
of a great tempeſt. 

Sept. 7th. As we had the firſt day of the 
month contrary wind, on the ſecond it ſhifted 
to the north, was again contrary the third, and 
fair the fourth and following days. The fifth 
we were in forty deg. three min. north lat. and 
between fifty-three and fifty-four deg. weſt long. 
from London. 5 

BesIDEs the common waves rolling with the 
wind, we met on the 4th and 5th inſt. with 
waves coming from ſouth-weſt, which the cap< 
tain gave as a mark of a former ſtorm from that 
quarter in this neighbourhood. | 

Sept. 8th. Wes croſſed by a moderate wind, 
a ſea with the higheſt waves we met on the 
whole paſſage, attributed by the captain to the 
diviſion between the great ocean and the inner 
American gulf ; and foon after we met with waves 
greatly inferior to thoſe we obſerved before. 

Sept. gth. In the afternoon we remarked that 
in ſome places the colour of the fea (which had 
been hitherto of a deep blue) was changed into 
a paler hue; fome of theſe ſpots were narrow 
ſtripes of twelve or fourteen fathoms breadth, of 
a pale green colour, which is ſuppoſed to be 
cauſed by the ſand, or, as ſome ſay, by the weeds 
under water, | F609 1. 


Sept. 
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Sept. lath. Wu were becalmed that day, 
and as we in this ſituation obſerved a ſhip, which 
we ſuſpected to be a Spaniſb privateer, our fear 
was very great; but we ſaw ſome days after our 
arrival at Philadelphia the ſame ſhip arrive, and 
heard that they ſeeing us had been under the 
fame apprehenſions with ourſelves.  _ 
Sept. 13th. CarTain Lawſon, who kept his 
bed for the greater part of the voyage, on account 
of an indifpoſition, aſſured us yeſterday we, were 
in all appearance very near America but as the 
mate was of a different opinion, and as the ſail- 
ors could ſce no land from the head of the maſt, 
nor find ground by the lead, we ſteered on di- 
rectly towards the land. About three o'clock in 
the morning the captain gaye orders to heave the 
lead, and we found but ten fathom ; the ſecond 
mate himſelf took the lead and called out ten and 
fourteen fathoms, but, a moment after the ſhip 
ſtruck on the ſand, and this ſhock was followed 
by four other very violent ones. The conſternation 
was incredible; and very juſtly might it be ſo; 
for there, were above eighty perſons on board, and 
the ſhip had but one boat: but happily our ſhip 
got off again, after having been turned. At day- 
break, Which followed ſoon after (for the acci- 
dent happened half an hour paſt four) we ſaw 
the continent of , America within a Swediſh mile 
before us: the coaſt was whitiſh, low, and high- 
er up covered with firs. We found gut, that 
the ſand we ſtruck on, lay oppoſite Arcadia in 
Maryland, in thirty-ſeven deg. fifty min. north 
lat, OO VG VEL 0 6 our rt a4 we M: Re 
We coaſted the ſhores of Maryland all h. 
GIA . W 


\ 


8 3 | The Bay Drla ware, 
buti not WY able! to reach cape Hinloperi; where 


we intended to take a pilot on board, we cruized 
all night before the bay of Delaware. The dark 
neſs of the night made us * 1" a rain, but we 
found that 3 a copious fall of dew enfued, - 
which made our coats quite wet, and the pages 
of a; book, | accidentally left open on the dec, 
were in half an hour's time after ſun- ſetting like. 
wiſe wet, and we were told by the captain and 
the ſailors that both in England and America a 
copious dew was cu tollowes: by a hot 
and ſultry day. Tr 

Sept, 1 54 Wr faw land on our Jatboard xn 
the weſt, which appeared to be low, white, 
ſandy, and higher up the country covered with 
firs. Cape Hinlipen is a head of land running 
into the ſea from the weſtern ſhore, and has a 
village on it. The eaſtern ſhore belongs here to 
New Jerſey, and the eſtern to Penfplvatie. The 
bay of Delaware has many ſands, * from os 
to eleven fathom water: _. 

_Thz fine woods of oak, hiccory, Pry 4 and. 
vering both ſhores made a fine appearance, and 
were partly employed in ſhip- building at Phila- 
delphia; for which purpoſe every year ſome Eng- 
liſh captains take a paſſage in autumn to this 
town, and ſuperintend the building of new ſhips- 
during winter, with which they go to ſea next 
ſpring: and at this time it was more uſual than 
common, as the French and Spaniſb privateers 
had taken many Engliſh merchant — N Om 

A LITTLE after. noon. we reached the mouth 
of Delaware river, which is here about three 


Engi / miles broad, but decreaſes gradually ſo 
much, 
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deimius SW ©1509) £0 san 8.9281 of Donnofnt ons 
"Hine! we. were delighted in ſeeing no and 
then between the woods ſome arch Houten 
rounded with corn- fields, paſtures well RRocked 
with cattle, and meadows covered with fine hay; 
and more than one ſenſe was agreeably affected, 
when the wind brought to us the fineſt effluvia 
of odoriferous plants and flowers, or that of the 
freſh made hay: theſe agreeable ſenſations and 
the fine ſcenery of nature on this continent, fo 
new to us, continued till it grew quite dar. 
HRA Iwill return to fea, and give the reader 

a ſhort view of the various — belonging 
to Natural Hiſtory, NN our n 3 
Ocean. Ong 1 5 
Or ſea⸗ weeds Rutur Dini. 55 we ſaw, Aug 
the 16th and ryth, a kind whieh had a ſimilarity 
to a bunch of onions tied together; theſe bunches 
were of the fize of the fiſt, and of a white cos 
lour. Near the coaſt of America within the 
American gulf, September the 1 1th, we met like- 
wiſe with ſeveral ſea-weeds, one ſpecies of which 
was called by the ſailors roc werd; another kind 
looked like a ſtring of pearls; and another wWas 
white, about a foot long, narrow, every where 
equally wide and quite ftrait From Auguſt the 
24th to September the 11th we faw no other 
weeds, but thoſe commonly going under the 
name of Gulſurid, beeauſe they are ſuppoſed to 
come from the gulf of Florida ; others call it 
Sargazo, and Dr. Linnæiis, Fucut natans.” Its 
falk is very flender, rotundato-angulated, and of 
a dark green; it has many branches, and "ow of 
them 
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them has numerous leaves diſpoſed in a row; they 
are extremely thin, are ſerrated, and are à line 
or à line and a half wide, ſo that they bear a 
great reſemblance to the leaves of {celand-moys ; 
their colour is a yellowiſh green. Its fruit in a 
great mcaſure reſembles unripe juniper berries, is 
round, greeniſh yellow, almoſt ſmooth on the 
outſide, and grows under the leaves on ſhort 
footſtalks, of two or three lines length; under 
each leaf are from one to three berries, but I 
never have ſeen them exceed that number. Some 
berries were ſmall, and when cut were quite 
hollow and conſiſted of a thin peel only, which 
is calculated to communicate their buoyancy to 
the whole plant. The leaves grow in. proportion 
narrower, as they approach the extremities of 
the branches: their upper ſides are ſmooth, the 
ribs are on the under ſides, and there likewiſe 
appear ſmall roots of two, three, or four lines 
length. I was told by our mate that gulf- weed, 
dried and pounded, was given in America to 
women in childbed, and beſides this it is alſo 
uſed there in fevers. The whole ocean is as af 
it were covered with this weed, and it muſt alſo 
be in immenſe quantities in the gulf of Florida. 
from whence all this driving on the ocean is ſaid 
to come. Several little heile pointed like horns, 
and £/chare or Horn wracks are frequently found, 
on it: and ſeldom is there one bundle of this 
plant to be met with, which does not contain 
either a minute ſhrimp, or a ſmall crab, the latter 
of which is the Cancer minutus of Dr. Linnæus. 
Of theſe I collected eight, and of the former 


three, all which I put in a glaſs with ws 
| the 
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the little ſhrimp moved as fwift as an arrow 
round the glaſs, but ſometimes its motion was 
flow, and ſometimes it ſtood ſtill on one ſide, or 
at the bottom of the glaſs. If one of the little 
crabs approached, it was ſeized by its forepawss, 
killed and ſucked ; for which reaſon they were 
careful to avoid their fate. It was quite of the 
ſhape of a ſhrimp; in ſwimming it moved always 
on one fide, the ſides and the tail moving al- 
ternately. It was capable of putting its fore- 
paws entirely into its mouth: its antennæ were 
in continual motion. Having left theſe little 
ſhrimps together with the crabs during night, 
I found on the morning all the crabs killed and 
eaten by the ſhrimps. The former moved when 
alive with incredible ſwiftneſs in the water. 
Sometimes when they were quite at the bottom 
of the glaſs. with a motion ſomething like to 
that of a Puceron or Podura of Linnæus; they 
came in a moment to the ſurface of the water. 
In ſwimming they moved all their feet very cloſe, 
ſometimes they held them down as other crabs 
do, ſometimes» they lay on their backs, but as 
ſoon as the motion of their feet ceaſed, they al- 
ways ſunk to the bottom. The remaining 
ſhrimps I preſerved in ſpirits, and the loſs of my 
little crabs was foon repaired by other ſpecimens 
which are ſo plentiful in each of the floating 
bundles of gulf-weed. For a more minute de- 
ſcription of which I muſt” refer the reader to 
another work I intend to publiſn. In ſome 
places we ſaw a crab of the ſize of the faſt, ſwim- 
ming by the continual motion of its feet, which 
being at reſt, the animal began immediately to 

5 | fink, 
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fine And one time I met with ya great red 
PIE a on bucher, floating on Oy furkace of. ha 

fe! 03 5: 199,201 
of Brisbrä 8, or Mee Eibe we «found of 
three kinds: the firſt is the Meduſa aurita Linn. 
it is round, purple- coloured, opens like a bag, 
and in it are as if it were four white rings; their 
ſize varies from one inch diameter to ſix inches; 
they have not that nettling and burning quality 
which other blubbers have, ſuch for inſtance as 
are on the coaſt of Norway, and in the ocean, 
Theſe we met chiefly in the channel, and in the 
B Biſcay. 

Ar TER having croſſed more than half of the 
ocean between Europe and America, we met with 
a kind of blubber, which is known to ſailors by 
the name of the Spaniſh or Portugueze. Man, of 
War, it looks like a great bladder, or the lungs 
of a quadruped, compreſſed on both ſides, about 
fix inches in diameter, of a fine purple- red co- 
lour, and when touched by the naked ſkin of the 
human body, it cauſes a greater burning than any 
other kind of blubber. They are often over- 
turned by the rolling of the waves, but they are 
again ſtanding up in an inſtant, and keep the 
ſharp or narrow ſide uppermoſt. 
WĩrEINS the American gulf we ſaw not only 
theſe Spaniſh Men of Mar, but another kind toq, 
for which the ſailors had no other name but that 
of a blubher. It was of the ſize of a pewter 
plate, brown in the middle, with a pale margin; 
which was in continual een e aer rods 

Or the Lepas anatiſera Linn. I ſaw on the 
got. of Aug a log of wood, which floated op 
3357S WOL the 
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the ocean, quite covered. Of inſectt I ſau ant 
the renee we were in. ſight of the H 
Wight ſeveral white butterflies, very like to the 
Papilio Braffice Linn. They never ſettled, and 
by their venturing at ſo great 4: diftanet from 
land they cauſed us juſt aſtonihment. 
SOME Common flies were in our W alive 
during the whole voyage, and it cannot therefore 
be determined whether they were originally in 
America, or Whether they came over vit wo 
Berben. DIES VS 0 ik 
Or Cetactous fiſh we met with Pangafin, 4 or as 
ſome ſailors call them Sea-hogs *:: (Delphinus 
Phocena Linn.) firſt in the channel, and then 
they continued every where on this ſitle the 
Mores, where they are the only fiſh navigators 
meet with; but beyond theſe iſles they are ſel- 
dom feen, till again in the neighbourhood of 
America we ſaw them N e to the very 
mouth of Delaware river. They always appear: 
ed in ſhoals; ſome of which'confiſted of upwards 
of an hundred individuals; their ſwimming was 
very ſwift, and though they often ſwam along 
ſide of our ſhip, being taken as it were with the 
noiſe cauſed by the ſhip p. a waves, Op 


0 The r name of Porpeſ} is certainly derived from the name Pur 
APs." given to this genus by the Nakens; and it is remarkable 
that almoſt all the European nations conſpired | in calling them 
Sea-hoge, their name being in German Meer Schævein; the Bang, | 
Seedifh,' and Norwegian; Marſuin, from whence; the French bors 
rawed their NMarſouin. The natives of Iceland eall rhem Suinbugl, 
1. e. a Savine-whale, and ſo likewiſe the Slawonian nations Have 
their Sabinia Morſtaya Whether this conſent ariſes from itheir 
rooting the ſand at the bottom of the ſea in queſt 188977 eels and 
log worms like ſwine, or from * vaſt ee of lard Jurround- 

Ing their bodies, l $ uncertain, F. 5 4 


ee 
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however ſoon outwent her, when they were tired 
with ſtaring at her. They are from four to 
eight feet long, have a bill like in ſhape to that 
of a gooſe, a white belly, and leap up into the 
air frequently four feet high, and from four ts 
eight feet in length; though their ſnoring indi- 
cates the effort which a leap of that nature coſts 
them. Our failors made many vain attempts 
to ſtrike one of them with the harp iron from the 
forecaſtle, when they came within reach, but 
their velocity always eluded their ſlcill. 
ANOTHER cetaceous fiſh, of the Dolphin kind, 
* with which we met, 1s called by the failors 
Bottle-noſe ; it ſwims in great ſhoals, has a head 
like a bottle, and is killed by a harpoon, and is 
ſometimes eaten. Theſe fiſh are very large, and 
ſome fully twelve feet long; their ſhape, and 
manner of tumbling and ſwimming, make them 
nearly related to Porpeſſes. They are to be met 
with every where in the ocean from the channel 


to the very neighbourhood of America. we 


ONE Y/hale we ſaw at a diſtance, and knew it 


by the water which it ſpouted up. ual 


A Dog-fiſh of a conſiderable ſize followed the 


ſhip for a little while, but it was ſoon out of 


ſight, without our being able to determine to 
which ſpecies it belonged : this was the only 
cartilaginous fiſh we ſaw on the whole paſlage. 


Mr. Kaln is certainly miſtaken in reckoning the Borrle-noſe 


amongſt the Dolphin kind; it has no teeth in its mouth as all the 
fiſh of that claſs have, and therefore belongs to the firſt order of 
the Whales, or thoſe that are without teeth. See Mr. Pennant's 


Britiſh Zoology, Vol. 3. p. 43. where it is called the  beaked 
Whale, and very well deſcribed ; a drawing is ſeen in the expla- 


natory table, n. I. Perhaps it would not be improper to call it 
JZalæna ampullata. F. | 
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Or the Sony fiſh, we ſaw ſeveral. beyond the 
Azores, but never one on this ſide of thoſe: iſles; 
one of them was of a large ſize, and we ſaw it at 
a diſtance ; the ſailors called it an Albecor, ani 
it is Dr. Linneus's Scomber Thynnus. 

Tre Do/phin of the Engliſb is the Dorado of 


the Portugueze, and Dr. Linnæus calls it Cory- 


pbœna Hippuris; it is about two feet and a half 


long, near the head ſix inches deep, and three 
inches broad; from the head the Dolphin de- 
creaſes on all ſides towards the tail, where its 
perpendicular depth is one inch and a half, and 
its breadth hardly one inch. The colour of the 
back near the head is a fine green on a ſilver 
ground, but near the tail of a deep blue; the 
belly is white, and ſometimes mixed with a 
deep yellow, on the ſides it has ſome round pale 
brown ſpots. It has ſix and not ſeven fins as was 
imagined; two of them are on the breaſt, two 
on the belly, one at the tail extending to the 
anus, and one along the whole back, which is 
of a fine blue: when the fiſh is juſt taken the 
extremities of the moſt outward rays in the tail 
were eight inches one from another. Their mo- 
tion when they ſwam behind, or along ſide of 
the ſhip, was very ſlow, and gave a fair oppor- 
tunity to hit them with the harpoon, though 
ſome are taken with a hook and line, and a bait 
of chicken bowels, ſmall fiſh, or pieces of his 
own ſpecies, or the flying fiſh, which latter are 
their chief food: and it is by their chafing them, 
that the flying fiſh leave their element to find 
ſhelter in one to which they are ſtrangers. The 
Dolphins ſometimes leap a fathom out of the 

water, 
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water, and love to ſwim about caſks and logs of 
wood, that ſometimes drive in the ſea. Th 
are eaten with thick butter, when boiled, and 
ſometimes fried, and afford a palatable food, 
but rather ſomewhat dry. In the bellies of the 
fiſh of this ſpecies which we caught, ſeveral ani- 
mals were found, viz. an Offracton ; a little fiſh 
with blue eyes, which was yet alive, being juſt 
the moment before ſwallowed, and meaſuring 
two inches in length ; another little fiſh ; a 
curious marine inſet, and a flying fiſh, all 
which not yet being damaged by digeſtion, I 
preſerved in ſpirits. 

Tur Flying Fiſh /. Exococtus volitans Linn. } 
are always ſeen in great ſhoals, ſometimes of an 
hundred or more getting at once out of the water, 
being purſued by greater fiſh, and chiefly by 
Dolphins ; they riſe about a yard, and even a 
fathom above the water in their flight, but this 
latter height they only are at, when they take 
their flight from the top of a wave ; and ſome- 
times it is ſaid they fall on the deck of ſhips. 
The greateſt diſtance they fly, is a good muſket- 
ſhot, and this they perform in leſs than half a 
minute's time; their motion is ſomewhat like 
that of the yellow- hammer, { Emberi za Citrinella 
Linn.) It is very remarkable that I found the 
courſe they took always to be againſt the wind, 
and though I was contradicted by the failors, 
who affirmed that they went at any direction, 1 

nevertheleſs was confirmed in my opinion by a 
careful obſervation during the whole voyage, 
according to which they fly conſtantly either 

directly 
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directly againſt the wind, or ſomewhat in an 
V 
WE 70 "likewiſe the fiſh. called Banetos, 
(Scomber Pelamys Linn.) they were likewiſe in 
ſhoals, hunting ſome ſmaller fiſh, which. chace 
cauſed a noiſe like to that of a caſcade, , becauſe 
they were all ſwimming cloſe. in a body ; but 
they always kept out of the reach of our har- 
poons. 8 Sort oye * 12 or. 1133 $5338 906? 
Or i animals, or reptiles; we met 
twice with a Turtle, one of which was ſleeping, 
the other ſwam without taking notice of; our 
ſhip ; both were of two feet diameter 
355 are pretty frequently ſeen on the ocean, 
though Aquatic Birds are more common than 
Land Bird: ry N ro, 
Tux Petrel ¶ Procellaria Pelagica Linn.) was 
our*companioh from the channel to the ſhores 
of America, Flocks of this bird were always 
about our ſhip, chiefly in that part of the ſea, 
which , being cut by the ſhip, forms a ſmooth 
ſurface, where they frequently ſeem to ſettle, 
though always on the wing. They pick up ot 
examine every thing that falls accidentally from 
the ſhip, or is thrown over board: little fiſh 
ſeem'to be their chief food; in day-time they are 
filent, in the dark clamorous; they are reputed 
to forebode a ſtorm, for which reaſon the ſailors 
diſliking their company, complimented them 
with the name of wilcbes; but they are as fre- 


54S PR BT, ada b $12 3 9885 
* In Mr, Pianant's. Britiſh Zoology, vol. 3. p. 482. is the ben 
account of this fiſh to be met with; and in his Brin Zoology, 
pin ren by Plates and brief explanations, is plate, xliv.: | 
and exact drawing of the fiſh,-the upper figure repreſenting it in 
front, the lower ſideways. F _, - ene 
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quent in fair weather, without a ſtorm following 
their appearance. To me it appeared as if they 
ſtayed ſometimes half an hour and longer under 
the waves, and the failors aſſured me they did. 
They look like ſwallows, and like them they 
ſkim ſometimes on the water. 

Tur Shearwater {Procellaria Puffinus Linn.) 
is another ſea-bird, which we faw every where 
on our voyage, from the channel to the Ame- 
rican coaſts ; it has much the appearance and 
fize of the dark grey Sea-gull, or of a Duck ; it 


has a brown back, and commonly a white ring 


round its neck, and a peculiar flow way of fly- 
ing. We plainly ſaw ſome of theſe birds feed on 
fiſh. | 
Tur Tropic bird (Phatton keen Linn. 
has very much the ſhape of a gull, but two very 
long feathers, which it has in its tail, diſtinguiſh 
it enough from any other bird; its flight is rden 
exceedingly high: the firſt of this kind we met 
was at about forty deg. north lat. and forty-nine 
or fifty deg. weſt- Jong: from London. 
Common Gulls (Larus canus Linn.) we faw, 
when we were oppoſite the Land End, the 
moſt weſterly cape of England, and when, ac- 
cording to our reckoning, we were oppoſite Ire- 
land. 
Tris /Sterna hirundo Linn.) though of a 
ſomewhat darker colour than the common ones, 
we found after the forty- firſt deg. of north lat. 
and forty- ſeventh deg. weſt long. from Londan, 
very plentifully, and ſometimes in flocks of ſome 
hundreds ; fornetimes fy FURY, as if tired, on 
sur chip. | 1 
755 J Wiruin 
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W1THIN, the American gulph we diſcovered 
a ſea-bird at a little diſtance from the ſhip, 
which the ſailors called a Sca- hen. 

' LAND-BIRDS ate now and then ſeen at ſea, 
and ſometimes at a good diſtance from any land, 
ſo that it is often difficult to account for their 
appearance in ſo uncommon a place. Auguſt the 
18th, we ſaw a bird which ſettled on our ſhip, 
and was perfectly like the great nee; Parus 
major Linn.) upon an attempt to catch it, it got 
behind the ſails, and could never be caught. 

Sept, iſt. We obſerved ſome Land-birds 
flying about our ſhip, which we took for Sand 
Martins / Hirundo riparia Linn.) ſometimes they 
ſettled on our ſhip, or on the fails; they were of 
a greyiſh brown colour on their back, their breaſt 
white, and the tail ſomewhat furcated ; a heavy 
ſhower of rain drove them afterwards away. 
September the 2d a Swallow fluttered about the 
ſhip, and; ſometimes it ſettled on the maſt; it 
ſeemed to be very tired; ſeveral times it ap- 
proached our cabin windows, as if it was willing 
to take ſhelter there. Theſe caſes happened 
about forty deg. north lat. and between forty- 
ſeven and forty-nine deg. weſt long. from Lan- 
don, and alſo about twenty deg. long. or more 
than nine hundred and twenty ſea miles from 
any land. whatſoever. _ _ 

Sept. 1oth, Wrrain the American gulph a 
large bird, which we took for an Ow/, and like- 
wile a little bird, ſettled on our fails, 

Sept. 12th,,, A Wood-pecker ſettled on oup 
rigging: its back was of a ſpeckled grey, and it 
ſeemed extremely fatigued. And another land- 

Sw SF 51 "8 i | bird 
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and expoſed to the open freſh air for two or three 


bird of the paſſerine claſs, endeavoured to take 
ſhelter and reſt on our ſhip. 

Bro I entirely take leave of the ſea, I will 
communicate my obſervations on two curious 
phenomena. 

In the channel and in the ocean we ſaw, at 
night-time, ſparks of fire, as if flowing on the 
water, eſpecially where it was agitated, ſome- 
times one ſingle ſpark ſwam for the ſpace of more 
than one minute on the ocean before it vaniſhed. 
The failors obſerved them commonly to appear 
during, and after a ſtorm” from the north, and 
that often the ſea is as if it were full of fire, and 
that ſome ſuch ſhining ſparks would likewiſe 
Rick to the maſts and fails. 

' SOMETIMES this light had not the appearance 
of ſparks, but looked rather like the phoſpho- 
reſcence of putrid wood. 

Tur Thames water which made our proviſion 
of freſh water, is reputed to be the beſt of any. 
It not only ſettled in the oak caſks it 1s kept in, 
but becomes in a little time ſtinking, when ſtop- 
ped up; however,” this nauſeous ſmell it ſoon 
loſes, after being filled into large ſtone jugs, 


hours together. Often the vapours ariſing from 
a caſk which has been kept cloſe and ſtopped up 
for a great while, take fire, if a candle js e 
them when the caſk is opened; and the Thames 
water is thougbt to have more of this quality 
than any other; though I was told that this even 

happened with any other water in the ſame. cir- 
cumſtances. 
Nov 1 can reſume my varrathe: and there: 
ore 
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fore obſerve, that we afterwards ſailed on the 
river with a fair wind, pretty late at night. In 


the dawn of the evening we paſſed by Newcaſtle, 


a little town on the weſtern ſhore of the river 
Delaware. It was already ſo dark, that we could 
hardly know it, but by the light which appeared 
through ſome of the windows. The Dutch are 
ſaid to have been the firſt founders of this place, 
which is therefore reckoned the moſt ancient in 
the country, even more ancient than Philadel- 
phia. But its trade can by no means be com- 
pared with the Philadelphia trade, though its 
ſituation has more advantages in ſeveral reſpects; 
one of which is, that the river ſeldom freezes 
before it, and conſequently ſhips can come in 
and go out at any time. But near Philadelphia 


it is almoſt every winter covered with ice, ſo that 


navigation is interrupted for ſome weeks toge- 
ther. But the country about Philadelphia and 
farther up, being highly cultivated, and the 
people bringing all their goods to that place, 
Newcaſtle muſt always be inferior to it. 
I MENTIONED, that the Dutch laid the foun- 
dations of this town. This happened at the 
time when this country was as yet ſubject to 
Sweden. But the Dutch crept in, and intended 
by degrees to diſpoſſeſs the Swedes, as a people 
who Pad taken poſſeſſion of their property. 


They ſucceeded in their attempt; for the Swedes 
not being able to bear with this encroachment, 
came to a war, in which the Durch got the bet- 
ter. But they did not enjoy the fruits of their 
victory long: for a few years after, the Eng/i/þ 
came and deprived them of their acquiſition, e 

Pa. 40 4144. F 1 | ave 


neceſſary 
therefore reckoned. one of the ſhorteſt. "For is 
common in winter-time to be fourteen. or 15 
weeks in coming from Graveſend to Phi lade pb ia. 
Hardly any body ever had a more Pleaſant” voy- 
age over this great Ocean 8 we Rad. Bs 
Lawſon. affinmed. this 6 Leveral times. 8 
aſſured us he had Dev fi FE 4 


4h R ocean, though be 
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have ever ſince continued in the undiſturbed poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country. Somewhat later at night 
we caſt anchor, the pilot not venturing to car 
the ſhip up the river in the dark, ſeveral ſands 
being in the way. 

Sept. 15th. In the dawn of the morning we 
weighed anchor, and continued our voyage W 

0 


the river. The country was inhabited alm 
every where on both ſides. The farm-houſes 


were however pretty far aſunder. About eight 


o'clock in the morning we failed by the little 
town of Cheſter, on the weſtern ſide of the river. 
In this town, our mate, who was born in Phi- 
ladelphia, ſhewed me the places, which the 
Swedes ſtill inhabit. 


Ax laſt we arrived in Philadelphia about ten 
o'clock in the morning. We had not been more 


than ſix weeks, or. (to ſpeak more accurately) 
not quite forty-one days on our voyage from 


Graveſend to this place, incl cludin the time we 
ſpent at ER in, ſu 55 ng ou elves with the 
provi ons, c. our vo age was 


Hit coffe it 1 
He 14 0 _generall favoßt Kahle, that a 
(A ey. ddling ſize EET have ſalled in per- 

· 


The da never went over our cabin, 
. over the deck, and that was only 
in 
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in a ſwell. The weather indeed was ſo clear, 
that a great number of the Germam on board 
ſlept on the deck. The cabin windows needed 
not the ſhutters. All theſe are circumſtances 
which ſhow the uncommon goodneſs of the wea- 
ther. 

CAPTAIN Lawſon s civility increaſed the plea- 
ſure of the voyage. 

As ſoon as we were come to the town, and 
had caſt anchor, many of the inhabitants came 
on board, to enquire for Letters. They took 
all thoſe which they could carry, either for them- 
ſelves or for their Friends, Thoſe, which remain- 
ed, the captain ordered to be carried on ſhore, 
and left at a coffee - houſe; by this means he was 
rid of the trouble of delivering them himſelf. I 
afterwards went on ſhore; with him. But before 
he went, he ſtrictly charged the ſecond mate, to 
let no one of the German tefugees out of the ſhip, 
unleſs he paid for his paſſage, or ſome body elſe 
paid for him, or bought him. 8 

On my leaving London I received letters of | 
recommendation from | Mr. .4brabam e 
Mr. Peter Collinſon, Dr. Marc bel, and others, 
their friends here. It was eafy for me ther 
to get acquaintance. Mr, Benjamin Fran 

whom Perſwuania is indebted 15 its welfare 
the learned world fer many new diſcoyeries 1 in 
Flectricity, Was the firſt-who took notice of me. 
and introduced me to m 10 ta . Rep 
gave me; all. 1 int 
N Oo & ! 6 
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Beng ſton, a member of the Swediſh conſiſtory, and 
the ſculptor Gufavus Heſſelius, to ſee the town 
and the fields which lay before it. (The former 
is brother of the rev. Meſſrs. Andrew and Samuel 
Heſſelius, both miniſters at Chri/tiana in New Se- 
den, and of the late Dr. John Heſſelius in the pro- 
vinces of Nerik and\Wermeland). My new friend 
had followed his brother Andrew in 1711 to 
this country, and had ſince lived in it. I found 

that I was now come into a new world. When+ 
ever I looked to the ground, I every. where found 
ſuch plants as I had never ſeen before. When I 
ſaw a tree, I was foreed to ſtop, and aſk thoſe 
who accompanied me, how it was called. The 
firſt plant, whic hſtruck my eyes was an Andro- 
pogon, or a kind. of graſs, "I is a part of 
Botany I always delighted in. I was ſeized with 
terror at the thought of ranging ſo many new 
and unknown parts of natural hiſtory. At firſt I 

only conſidered the plants, e e a 

- More accurate examination. | * 

Ar night I took up m lodging with a grocer 

*who, 2 adden Bd 1 met with very good 

Honeſt people in this houſe, ſuch as moſt peg- 

ple of this profeſſion appeared to me. I and my 

LH ung. from, the companion of my voyage, had 

a room, candles, beds, attendance, and three 

reals a day, if we thoſe to have ſo many, for 

"tw ſhillings par wel in Penhilvania curren- 
cy. But wood, waſbing and yeatde,claFvodquired, 

were to be paid for beſides:/- 213 rond hroant, 
8 27 the 16 16th. Brok I proceed Ermuſt giue 

eee ot Philadeſpia, which I thall 
freuten mention in che ſequel of my Goren 

J here 
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I here put down ſeveral particulars which I 
marked during my ſtay at that place,” as a help to 
my memory. - 

PHILADELPHIA, the capital of Penſyluania, 
a province whieh makes part of what formerly 
was called New Sweden, is one of the principal 
towns in North- America'; and next to Bofton the 
greateſt, - It is ſituated almoſt in the center of 
the Engliſh colonies, and its lat. is thirty-nine 
deg. and fifty min. but its welt og: from Don- 
don near ſeventy-five deg. 

Tuls town was built in the year 168 z. or as 
others ſay in 1682, by the well known quaker 
William Pen, who got this whole province by 
a grant from Charles the ſecond, king of England; 
after Sweden had given up its claims to it. Accor- 
ding to Pen's plan the town was to have been 
built upon a piece of land which is formed by the 
union of the rivers Delaware and Skulkill, in a 

quadrangular form, two Engliſb miles long and 
one broad, The eaſtern ſide would therefore 
have been bounded by the Delaware, and the 
weſtern; by the Shulki/// 5 They had actually be- 
gun to build houſes on both ae for 
eiglit capital ſtreets, each two Engliſh miles long, 
and ſixteen leſſer ſtreets (or lanes) acroſs them, 
each one mile in length, were marked ont, with 
a conſiderable breadth, land in ſtrait lines. The 
place was at that time almoſt an entire wilderneſs 
Swwediſb brothers called Ses Snfr (Sons of 
Sven ) vrho had ſeitled in iti They with difficul- 
ty left the place, the ſituation of Hoch was v 


advantageous, But at laſt they were per 
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to it by Pen, who gave them, a few Engliſb miles 
from that place, twice the ſpace of country they 
inhabited. However Pen himſelf, and his de- 
ſcendants after him, have conſiderably leſſened the 
ground belonging to them, by repeated mentu- 
rations, under Pretence that they had taken 
more than they ought. 

BuT the 1 not be got in ſuf- 
ficient number to fill a place of ſuch extent. The 
plan therefore about the river Su was laid 
aſide till more favourable circumſtances ſhould 
occur, and the houſes were only built along the 
Delaware. This river flows along the eaſtern 
fide of the town, is of great advantage to its 
trade, and gives a fine proſpect. The houſes 
which had already been buitt upon the SI 

were tranſplanted hitherto by degrees. This 
town accordingly hes in a very pleaſant country, 
from north to ſouth along the river. | It meafures 
fomewhat more than an Ea giſſb mile in length; 
and its breadth in ſome places is half a mile or 
more. The ground is flat and conſiſts of ſama 
mixed with a little clay. Experience has thewn 
that the air of this place is very healthy. 

; Tux reets are regular, fine, and moft.ofnhem 
re fifty foot, Hngiiſo meaſure, broad; Arob-/tneet 
meaſures ſixty-ſix feet in breadth; and Aardut- 
Fereet. or the Principal ſtreet, where the market 
is kept, * — Thoſe which run lop- 
girudinally, or from gerth to ſonth are ſeven, 

excluſme of a little, one, uchich gans along che 
river, ro the ſouth of, the matket,; and is called 
Mater vfl ret. The Janes which go acroſs, and 
were e en from the Dearare to the 
99 884 4 Skulkill, 
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Szultill, are eight in number. They do not go 
uite from eaſt to weſt, but deviate a little from 
that direction. All the ſtreets except two which 
are ntareft to the river, run in a frage line, 
and make right angles at the interſections. Some 
are paved, others are not; and it ſeems leſs ne- 
ceſſary, ſince the ground is ſandy, and therefore 
ſoon abſorbs the wet. But in moſt of the ſtreets 
is a pavement of flags, a fathom or more broad, 
laid before the houſes, and poſts put on the out- 
ſide three or four fathom aſunder. Under the 
roofs ate gutters which are carefully connected 
with pipes, and by this means, thoſe who walk 
under them, when it rains, or when the fnow 
melts, need not fear being wet by 17 pen 
from the roofs. 

Tur houſes make a good anpentandt are fre· 
quently ſeveral ſtories high, and built either of 
bricks or of ſtone; but the former are more com- 
monly uſed; ſince bricks are made before the 
town; and are well burnt.” The ſtone which has 

been employed in the building: of other houſes, 
is a mixture of black or grey plimmey," 3 
in undulated veins, and bf à 166ſe;" and 

mall grained Iimeſtane, which run ſextter 
tween the 'bendings of the other veins, and re 
of a grey colour; excepting here and there ſome 
ſingle grains of fand; Uf u. Paler hure. The glim- 
mer makes the : greateſt pat of the ſtone; bũt the 

mixture is Löpgetimes 0 allerctter kind, as 1 mall 

relate hereafter under theartiole, Achenth' oF Oc- 
tober. This ſtone 18 D gt in 
ties 11 in the eguntty,'is eafily èut, an and Has the vc 
quality of Not attracting che moiſture in a wet 
— 
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ſeaſon. Very good lime is burnt every where 
hereabouts, for maſonry. 1 

Tun houſes are covered with ſhingles. The 9 
wood for this purpoſe is taken from the Cupreſſus n-. 
thyoides Linn. or a tree which Swedes here cal! 
the white juni per - tree, and the Eng liſh, the white 
cedar. Swamps and, moraſles Remedy were full 19 
of them, = at reſent theſe trees are for the 
greateſt part cut down, and no attempt has as yet 
been made to plant new ones. The wood 1s 
very light, rots leſs than any ather in this coun- 
try, and for that reaſon is exceeding good for 
roofs. For it is not too heavy for the walls, and 
will ferve for forty or fifty years together. But 
many people already begin to fear, that theſe 
roofs will in time be looked upon as having been 
very detrimental to the city. For being ſo very 
light, moſt people who have built their houſes 
of ſtone, or bricks, have been led to make their 
walls extremely thin. But at preſent this kind 
of wood is almoſt entirely deſtroyed, Whenever 
therefore in proceſs of time 2 roofs decay, the 

eople will be obliged to have recourſe to the 
2 materials of tiles, or the like, which the 
walls will not be ſtrong enough to bear. The 
roof will therefore require ſupports, or the peo- 
ple be obliged to pulr down the walls and to 
build new ones, or to take other ſteps for ſecur- 
ing them, Several people have already in late 
years begun to make roofs of tiles. 

AMONG the public, buildings I will firſt men- 
tion churches, of which there are ſeveral, for 
God i is ſerved in various ways in this country. 

» 75 N Engl. iſh eftabliſhed church ſtands 40 

E « — 
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the northern part of the town, at ſome diſtance 
from the market, and is the fineſt of all. It has 
a little, inconfiderable ſteeple, in which is a bell 
to be rung when it is time to go to church, and 
on burials. It has likewiſe a clock which ſtrikes 
the hours. This building which is called Chriſt 
church, was founded towards the end' of the laſt 
century, but has lately been rebuiltand moreador- 
ned. It has two Miniſters who get the greateſt part 
of their ſalary from England. In the beginning of 
this century, the Swediſb miniſter the rev. Mr. 
Rudmann, performed the functions of a clergy- 
man to the Engliſh congregation for near two 
years, during the abſcnce of their own clergy- 
man. | 
2. The Swediſh church, which is otherwiſe 
called the church of Weekacko, is on the ſou- 
thern part of the town, and almoſt without it, 
on the river's fide, and its ſituation 1s therefore 
more agreeable than that of any other. I ſhall 
have an opportunity of deſcribing it more exact- 
ly, when I ſhall ſpeak of the Swedes i in Fe 
lar, who live in this place.” 

Tak German Lutheran ANTY is on. the 
| north-weſt fide of the town: On my arrival in 
America it had a little ſteeple, but that being 
up by an ignorant architect, before the walls of 
the church were quite dry, they leaned forwards 
by its weight, and: therefore they were forced to 
pull it down? again in t the aàütümm of the 
27 50. About that time the Congte py receiy- 
ed a fine organ from Germany. © "They have onity 
one miniſter, - who likewiſe: bb rhe another 
* church in Cernentön. preaches 


ET 
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alternately one Sunday in that church, and ano- 
ther in this. 'The: firſt; clergyman, which the 
Lutherans had in this town, was the rev. Mr. 
Muhlenberg, who: laid the foundations of this 
church in 1743, and being called to another 
place. afterwards, the rev. Mr. Brunhe/z from 
Slefawick was his ſucceſſor, and is yet here. Both 
theſe Gentlemen were ſent to this place from Hall 
in Saxony, and have been a great advantage to it 
by their peculiar talent of preaching in an edify- 
ing manner. A little while before this church 
was built, the Lutheran Germans had no clergy- 
man for themſelves, ſo that the every- Where be- 
loved Swedrfb,, miniſter at Weekacko, Mr. Dylan- 
der, preached likewiſe to them. He therefore 
preached three ſermons every Sunday; the. firſt 
early in the morning to the Germans; the ſecond, 
to the Swedes; and the third in the afternoon, ta 
the Engliſh ; and beſides this he went all the 
week into the country and inſtructed; the Ger- 
mans who lived | ſeparately there. | He therefore 
frequently preached ſixteen ſermong a week. 
And after his death, which happened in Mavens: 
ber 174.1, the Germans firſt wrote to Germany for 
a clergyman for themſelves. This congregatian 
is at preſent very numerous, ſo that every Sunday 
the church: is very much crowded. It has tu 
galleries, but no veſtry. They do not ſing the 
eallocta, but read them befare the altar. 
4. Tur old. Preſbyterian aburch, is nat far 
from the market, and on the ſouth- ſide af Market. 
Areet. It is of a middling ſige, and huilt in the 
year 1704, as the inſeriptian on the northern pe- 
diment ſhews. The roof is built almoſt hemi- 
oh IS ſpherical, 
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herical, or at leaſt forms a hexagon. The whole 
building ſtands from north to ſouth, for the preſ- 
byterians do not regard, as other people do, whe- 
ther their churches look towards a certain point 
of the heavens or not. 

5. Tur new Preſbyterian eburch' was built in 
the year 1750, bythe Neu- lig hrs intthenorth-weſt- 
ern part of the town. By the name of New-/ights, 
are underſtood the people who have, from differ- 
ent religions, become proſelytes tothe well known 
Whitefwld; ' who in the years 1739, 1740, and 
likewiſe in 1744 and 174 5, travelled through al- 
moſt all the Eugliſb colonies. His delivery, his 
extraordinary zeal, and other talents ſo well 
adapted to the intellects of his hearers, made him 
ſo popular that he frequently, eſpecially in the 
two firſt years, got from eight thouſand to twenty 
thouſand hearers in the fields. His intention in 
theſe travels, was to collect money for an or- 
phans hoſpital which had been erected in Georgia. 
He here frequently collected ſeventy pounds fter- 
ling at one ſermon; nay, at two ſermons which 
he preached in the year 1740, both on one Sun- 
day, at Philadelphia, he got an hundred and fifty 
pounds. The proſelytes of this man, or the above 
mentioned new-/ights, are at prefent merely a ſect 


of preſbyterians. For/though:#h:teffe/d was ori- 


png a clergyman of the Engliſh church, yet 
e deviated by little and little from her doctrines; 
and on arriving in the year 1744 at Bofon in 
New England, he diſputed with the preſbyterians 
about their doctrines, ſo much that he almoſt 
entirely ombraced them. For Yhugſiald was ng 
great diſputant, —— 


divilion ariüpg a 
a8 Ba 1. df Whit 7 9 5 
counts, pa 
beginning bf the year, 125 ae 
25 The 1 then bude ae 


M the' new Pre ter jan one. £4 15 
e che following inſeription,- In TI 1 
letters £ FTemplum Ease mis a1 Ihe 1e, 55 
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"6 Tur old German reformed. hi 15 W 4 546 
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like the church in the 900 e 9 Fil N 


Bolm. It is not [= gw fog 

years topether, t wo r op. 

vine Kreice in it. 11 e : 
German ſervice at He J church, WIiilſt th 
Stec miniſter,” Mr. Hylander, ned Bat 1 
the Eutberunt got. a clergyman for thethſelvęs vn” 
the death of tlie laſt, thoſe of the reformed' church.” 
made likewiſe preparations, to get one 0 DN. 
drecht; and the firſt who was ſent [to th - 4 
the” rev, Vr. $/avgÞter, Whom T-Yotnd on 
arrival, But in the year 505 and 7 Cletgym ll 
of the reformed thirth Ar | 1 5 

ahd by his artfül behaviour, 10 550005 ed 15 
into the favour of tlie rev. Mr. San 51 on- 
gregation, that the latter loſt almoſt half his au- 
_— The two clergymen then diſpu ws uf] 
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3 ſeveral Sundays together, about the pulpit ; nay, 
| ple relate that the new comer mounted the 


I pulpit on a Saturday, and ſtayed in it all night. 


The other being thus excluded, the two parties 
in the audience, made themſelves the ſubject 
= both of the laughter and of the ſcorn of the 
whole town, by beating and bruiſing each other, 
and committing other exceſſes. The affair was 
inquired into by the magiſtrates, and decided in 
favour of the rev. Mr. S/aughter, the perſon who 
had been abuſed. 55 ö 
7. THE new reformed church, was built at a 
little diſtance from the old one by the party of 
the clergyman, who had loſt his cauſe. This man 
however had influence enough to bring over to 
his party almoſt the whole audience of his anta- 
goniſt, at the end of the year 1750, and therefore 
this new church will ſoon be uſeleſs. | 
8. 9. Tur Quakers have two meetings, one 
in the market, and the other in the northern 
part of the town. In them are, according to the 
cuſtom of this people, neither altars, nor pulpits, 
nor any other ornaments fſual in churches; but 
only feats and ſome ſconces. They meet thrice 
every Sunday in them, and beſides that af certain 
times every week or every month. I ſhall mention 
more about them hereafter, - ob e eee 
10. TR Baptiſis have their ſervice, in the 
northern part of the town. _ 1 
11. Tux Roman Cathvlicks have in the ſouth- 
weſt part of the town a great houſe, which 2 
well adorned within, and has an orgaen. 
12. Tur Moravian Brethren have hited a 
great houſe, in the northern part of the town, in 
Vor. IJ. * which 


- > 


32 8 e e 2 
by the e ple. v Nad bt His N Y 
EL | 

1 his dudiencestd' be Nd 3 


ub Had Aue n e fir; T BE 25 
. fehr 174 1, a great Houle in 25 
the town, to 4 wille ervice' 5 
But à diviſion dn went | effi Aft; the” 
def Fryte df Whitefeld, and belſdes bn other acs 
counts, the' buildin Was 61d to the tcm in the” 
beginning of the yar 50, and deſtined” for, 4 
ſchool., The zew-lights then built 4 cen — 4 
I call the new Pre terian one. Oh its 
pelliment is che following inſcription,- In e 
lettefs? Templum Prefbyterianum, atingente Tumine, 
erttt nm, x5 o 
6 Tux eld German refirmed church iy built 7% 
the 'weſt-north-welſt part of the town, n, and pf 
like the church in the Hd ar e ar Sach. 
Bolm. It is not yet Karrer thou or ſeve 
years together, the conpr gation” TENG ph up di. 
vine fervice in it. TH fern ae 
German ſervice at tlie Swredi/h (net whit 1 
Steed miniſter, Mr. DH 2 bed It as” 
the Eutherans got a Err for theraſclyes on” 
the death of the laft thoſe of the reformed church. p 
made likewiſe preparations to get one . Der- 
drecht; and the firſt who was ſent to th Nv 
the rev. Mr. Slaughter, whom I found on 
arrival. But in the year 1750, A gn on i, 
of the reformed” church arrived“ ffoch * Holland 
and by his artful behaviour, {0 inſiguated Hin ict 
into the favour of tlie rev. Mr. S/ausbrzr's con- 
gregation, that the latter loſt almoſt half his au- 
die nce. The two clergymen then diſpu ted vl 
. ſever 
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ſeveral Sundays together, about the pulpit ; nay, 


ple relate that the new comer mounted the 
pulpit on a Saturday; and ſtayed in it all night. 


The other being thus excluded, the two parties 


in the audience, made themſelves the ſubje& 


both of the laughter and of the ſcorn of the 


whole town, by beating and bruiſing each other, 
and committing other exceſſes, The affair was 
inquired into by the magiſtrates, and decided in 
favour of the rev. Mr. S/aughter, the perſon who 
had been abuſed. i ö 

7. THE new reformed church, was built at a 
little diſtance from the old one by the party of 
the clergyman, who had loſt his cauſe. This man 
however had influence enough to bring over to 
his party almoſt the whole audience of his anta- 
goniſt, at the end of the year 1750, and therefore 
this new church will ſoon be uſeleſs. 

8. 9. Tur Quakers have two meetings, one 
in the market, and the other in the northern 
part of the town. In them are, according to the 
cuſtom of this people, neither altars, nor pulpits, 
nor any other ornaments uſual in churches; but 
only ſeats and ſome ſconces. They meet thrice 
every Sunday in them, and beſides that af certain 
times every week or every month. I ſhall mention 
more about them hereafter. 2 4 & 

10. Taz Baptiſts have their ſervice, in the 
northern part of the town. 

11. THE Roman Catbolichs have in the ſouth- 
welt part of the town a great houſe, which y. 
well adorned within, and has an organ. * 

12. Tur Moravian Brethren have hited a 
great houſe, in the northern part of the town, in 

WoL. 1, 5 which 
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which they performed the ſervice hoth in German 
and in Exgliſb; not only twice or three times 
every Sunday, but likewiſe every nigh after it is 
grown dack. But in the winter of the year 1 7805 
they were obliged to drop their eyening meetings; 
ſome wanton young fellows having ſeveral times 
diſturbed the congregation, by an inſtrument 
ſounding like the note of a cuckoo; for this noiſe 
they made in a_dark corner, not only at the end 
of every ſtanza, but likewiſe, at that of. every line, 
whilſt they were finging a hymn... 
Tross of the Engigb church, the New-lights, 
the Quakers, and the Germans of the; reformed 
religion, have each of them their burying. places 
on one fide out of town, and not near their 
churches, though the firſt of theſe ſometimes 
make an exception. All the others, bury. their 
dead in their church-yards, and the Morauianbres 
thren bury where they can. The Negroes are bu- 
ried in a particular place out of town. 
I xow proceed to mention the other publick 
buildings in Philadelphia. 
Tur Town-ball, or the place where the aſſem- 
blies are held, is ſituated in the weſtern part of the 
town; it is a fine large building, having a tower 
with a bell in the middle, and is the greateſt or- 
nament to the town. The deputies of each prg- 
vince meet in it commonly every October, or even 
more frequently if circumſtances require it, in 


order to conſider of the. welfare, of the country, 
and to hold their parliaments on diets in mini- 


ature. There they reyiſe the old. laws, and make 
new ones. , 5 8 Eu 
Li- 


Erarq, 


IW Sul & eb 
On one ſide of this building ſtands: the 
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Bran, ric was firſt begun in the year 1942, 
on 4 publitk-{pirired plan; fotmed ànij pùt in ex. 
ecutioſi by the learned Mr. Frunbhlin. . For ihe 
pet ſuaded firſt the moſt” ſubſtantial people in 
town to pay forty ſhillings at the outſet, and af- 
terwards annually ten ſhillings, all in Pexſy/oaria 
currency, towards purchaſing all kinds of uſeful 
books. The ſubſcribers are intitled to make uſe of 
the books. Other people are likewiſe at liberty to 
A borrow them for a certain time, but muſt leave 
a pledge, and pay eight-pence a week for a folio 
volume, fix-pence for a quarto, and four-pence 
for all others of a ſmaller ſize.” As ſoon as the 
time, allowed a perſon for the peruſal'of the vo- 
lume, is elapſed, it muſt be returned, or he is 
fed.” The money arifing in this manner is em- 
played: for the falary of the librarian, and for pur- 
chaſing new books, There is already a fine col- 
lection of excellent works, moſt of them Engliſb, 
many French and Latin, but few in any other 
language. The ſubſcribers were ſo kind to me, as 
to order the librarian,” during my ſtay here, to 
lend me every book, which I fhould want, with- 
out requiring. any payment. The library was 
open every Saturday from four to eight o clock in 
the afternoon. Beſides the books, ſeveral mathe- 
matical and phyſical inftrumetits/ and a large 
collection of natural cutiofities, Were to be ſeen in 
it. Several little Hbraries Were fonnded in che 
town on the ſame footing oH nearly with this. 
The Court Houſe ſtands inithe middle of Mar- 
 Ret=ſtreet, to the welt of the market; it is a fine 
building, with a little tower in which there is a 
dell. B48 8 ak round about this buildiag the 
market is properly kept every week. 
1 TRE 
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Tur building of the Academy is in tha weſtern 
part of the town, It was formerly, as, ILhare be- 
fore mentioned, a meeting-houſe off this followers. 3 
of Whitefield, but they ſold it in the yeato175aj: 2 3 
and it was deſtined to be the ſeat of an utiverſity / 
or to expreſs myſelf in more exact terms, to he a 1 
college; it was therefore fitted up to this pur - 
poſe. The youths are here omy taught thoſe 
things which they learn in our common ſchools: 
but in time, ſuch lectures are intended to be read 
here as are uſual in zeal univerſities. G yi-4s 1: 

Ar the cloſe 0 the laſt War, a WwWads 1 
erected here, on the ſouth fide of the town, near 
the river, to prevent the French and Spaniſh pris: 
vateers from landing. But this was done after: 
a very ſtrong debate: For the quakers | alli 
fortifications, as. contrary to the tenets of their 
religion, which allow. not chriſtians to make wary 
either offenſive or defenfives but direct them ata 
place their truſt in the Almighty alone. Several 
papers were then handed about ſor and againſt 
the opinion. But the enemy's privateers having 
taken ſeveral veſſels helm — the town, in 
the river, many of the quakers, if not all of them 
found it reaſonable. to forward the building of 
the fortification as much: as anten adkiadt byiw 
ſupply EY Ten i 262 © nö od! 

Or all the the. natural. adyant dyantages of; the town;\its. 
ene climate is e moſt Sonſiderable, the 
winter. not being oven Jeyere, and its duration but 

ſhort, and the. ſummet not tp hots the country: 
- TQ aboutl inging forth thoſefruits in the greats: 
eſt plenty, which are raiſed hy huſbandry. Their 
nber and ee are $ like the beginning 0 
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[ron 1303s And the firſt days in their 
— as plehſant, as the end of 


5 | e einer ve beginning o in Gehe . Even 
their coldeſt days in ſome IT 


ſeverer, — days at che end of autumn are 


ets have been no 


in the middlemoſt parts of gwwelen, and the fouth- 
ern ones of Finland, OO 
Tur god and clear water in Phila biz is 
likewiſe one of its advantages. For though there 
are no fountains in the town, yet there is a wel 
in every houſe, and ſeveral in the ſtreets, all which 
afford excellent water for boilin drinking, waſh- 
ing, and other uſes. The water is commonly met 
with at the depth of forty feet. The water of 
the river Delaware is likewiſe good. But in mak- 
ing the wells, a fault is frequently committed, 
which in- ſeveral places of the town ſpoils the 
water, which is natural] geb, J ſhall in the ſe- 
e b of ſpeaking : further 
about it. ol 411g A 207 
The Delaware is exceeding. convenient for 
trade. It is one of the greateſt rivers in the world: 
is three Engliſb miles broad at its mouth, two 
— town of Wilmington, and three quar- 
ters of à mile at Philadelphia. This city lies 
within ninety or an hundred Engliſb miles from 
the ſea, or from the place where the river 
Delaware diſeharges itſelf into the bay of that 
name. Vet its depth is Hardly ever leſs than 
five'or fix: fathom” The. greateſt ſhips therefore 
can ſail quite up to the to Wi and anchor in good 
ground ini ſive fathemu of Watet, on the fide of the 
bridge. The Water here has no longer a ſaltiſſi 
ade and: therefore all deſtructire worms, which 
W3 have 


38 2 1718.00 9 * 
Have cilteiothaierifelves-to. the ſhips it the ſea, 


and have pierced kules into them, eithertdie, rr 
Arp ff, after cheothip has been: here für a 


Wierer T2019 e ee %, afdy on bent 22h 
Fu only diſadvantage which trade labours 
under a is the freezing 
every winter for a month or more. For during 
that time the navigation is entirely ſtopped. 
But this does not Happen at Boſtan, New +17 wh, 
and other towns which. are nearer the ſea. 


1 1 


Tux tide comes up to Philadelphia, and even n | 


goes thirty miles higher, to Trenton. The differ- 


ence between bigh and low water is s eight feet 


at Philadelpbiis. bοο]ͤ to 2910) 
TE cataracts of the Dillowaraſh near Tr 
ind of the SEulkill, at ſome diſtance from Phila- 
delphia, make theſe rivers uſeleſs further up the 
country, in regard: to the conveyance of goods 
either from or to Philadelphia Both muſt there- 
fore be carried on waggons or carts. It has 
thetefore already been thought of to make theſe 
two rivers navigable in time“ at leaſt for large 
bots and (mall veſſelss. abong what 
SEVERAL ſhips are annually built of enoriatn 
Ga in the docks which are made in different 
parts of the town and about it, yet they can by 
no means be put in compariſon with thoſe built 
of ne oak, in point of nn and dura” 
tion. 100 21 Naive Sie. Io on 
Tanten eee andes both with 
the/iitrabirance:of the country, and to other 
parts of the world, eſpecially to the M Indiat, 


South America, and the Antilles; to Englands Ire 


2 Portugal, and to kveral, Engliſb colonies in 
North 
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Leu. Forſty, 
conſequently more ruined than any others. Ready 
money is likewiſe ſent over to England; from 
whence in return the ö goods there 
manufactured, viz. F< Ares cloth, linen, 
iron ware; and other wrought: metals, and Eat 
_ s. For it is tobe obſerved; that Eng- 
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3 North Anerica.' Vet none but Englyb * are 


allowed to come into this 


X © PHILADELPHIA reaps che greateſt profits from 


its trade to the Veſ Indies. For thither the inha- 


bitarits ſhip almoſt every day a quantity of flour, 


butter, fleſh and other victuals; timber, plank, 


and the like. In return they receive either ſu- 


r, molaſſes, rum, indigo, mahogany, and other 
1 or ready money. The true mahogany, 
which eth in Jamaica," 16 at: projet almoſt all 
cut down. 

- Tuey ſend both Weſt Fridle goods, and their 


own' productions to England; the latter are all 


ſorts of woods, eſpecially black walnut, and oak 
planks for {hips ; -ſhips ready built, iron, hides, 
and tar Vet this latte? is properly bought in 
the foreſts of which province are 


pplies Philadelphia with almoſt all ſtuffs 


— — goods which are wanted here, 
AREA quantity of linſeed goes annually 


to Ireland, together with many of the ſhips 
which are built here. Hertugai gets wheat, corn, 
flour, and maize which is not ground. Spain 
ſometimes takes ſome corn. But all the money, 
which i is pot in ſevetal countries, muſt im- 
mediately — England, in payment for the 
goods hich are got from thence, and yet thoſe 

ſums are not ſuckeient to pay all the debts. u. 

D 4 BuT 
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Bug. te men, lte Esch M Abe LR 
and province el pers in from Eugland. 2 
different years ere inſert rr from | 
the Erith cul ap ue W 1 4 


engineer I. 
gentleman Had deſired one « var prong "bis friends in qr buns 
to ſend him a complete account of all the. oods 
ſhipped from England to Penfybvani everal 
vears. He got this dal and ben the 
goods are not enumerated i in it, yet-their value in; 
money is calculated. Such extractꝭ from the 
euſtom-houſe books have been made 101 
Near th- American province, in order dg 
the Engliſh Parliament, that thoſe provinces Have 
taken greater quantities of the goods in ihat king 
dom ever ſince they have turned their porn 
pills. | © bse | 12 2708157 
L 2avs taken the C from the orig al: 10 
ſelf; and it is to be pbſcyęt tha it pe 
the Chriſtmas, of he 1 8 22, 


the ſame time of Bl ar 1747: Inſchie 7 ſt. co 
lumn s the value fareign go 15 3s 
for ulch has alrchdy four paid in'E 
eld ſhows the: value dae 
actured in England and ente 
vig. And 1 in the laſt column theſe: 
ali kr, bv th boom ah aft 


Folymns is gaſt up: 473 bo 70 gp e b 
N BUT 1 aces, NO Aneßicle ch. the "goods 
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ſhips coming and going in one year, are to be 
reckoned 


B36 4 


— — O—_ 


42 September 1748. 
reckoned from the twenty - fifth of March of that 


year, to the 15 87 yo of March of the next. | 


10 -O! 2 I 27012 1vV 6849 


The Year, inal arrived, Ships dated. 25 


88 18 5 III AVI 


e 58 199 e cee ” 
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Bor it is wöche to he Reid that the trade of 
Palla, and of all the Engliſb colonies, will 
rather decreaſe than enereaſe, in caſe no provi- 
ſion is made to prevent it. I ſhall hereafter 
plainly ſhew upon what foundation this de» 
creaſe of trade is likely to take place. 

The town not only furnifhe moſt of kde in- 
bitants of Penfyboanma with the goods which they 
want, but numbers“ of the inhabitants of Mew 
Ferſe come every day and carry on a great trade. 


Tux town has two great fairs every year; one 


in May; and the other in" November, both on the 
Hxteenth days o* thoſe two months. But befides 
theſe fairs, there are every week two market days, 


viz.” Wedneſday 'and Saturday. On thoſe days the 


country peop In Pri, and New Ferſey 
bring to town A quantity of viduals; : and other 
productions of the coli ry, and-this 7s a great ad- 
vanta to the town. tis therefore to be withed 
chat t! ©. like reFutathd nmighe' be made in our 
Seaifp towns. Fou are ſure to meet with every 


produce of the ſcaſon, which the country affords, 
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on{;the market - days. But on other days, they 
are in ain ſought for. O Git», c 3 | 
PROviIs1ONs are always to be got freſh here, 
and for that geaſon moſt. of the inhabitants ne- 
ver buy more at a time, than what will be ſuffi- 
cient till the next market-day. In ſummer there 
is a market almoſt every day; for the victuals do 
not keep well in the great heat. There are two 
places in the town where theſe markets are kept; 
but that near the court-houſe is the principal. 
It begins about four or five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and ends about nine o'clock in the forenoon. 
Tu town is not encloſed,. and has no other 
cuſtom-houlſe than the great one for the dug, 
Tur governor of the hole province lives here; 
and though he is nominated by the heirs of Pen, 
yet he cannot take that office without being con- 
firmed by the King of England. 70 
„The quakers of almoſt, all parts of North- 
America, have, their great aſſembly. here once a 
Min 16912 © DG 784) 
I. 1743. 4. ſociety for the advancement of we 
ſciences Was erected here. Its objects would 
been the curioſities of the three kingdoms of — 
ture, mathematics, phyſick, chemiſtry, economy, 
and manufactures, But the war, which enſued 
immediately, ſtopped all deſigns of this nature, 
and ſince that time, nothing has been done to- 
wards eſtabliſhing any thing of this kind. 
Tur declination of | the needle Was here ob- 
ſerved on the thicticth of QZeber.1750, old ſty le, 
to be five,deg-.and forty-five min. weſt. It was 
examined by the new. meridian, which was 
drawn at Philadelphia in the autumn of the ſame 
year, 


It had therefore likewiſe reached ſeveral miles 
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year, and extended a mile in length. By experi- 
enceſit appears, that this declination deſſens about 
a degree in twenty years time. iT lo 21d 94 
Tx greateſt difference in the riſing and fall - 
ing of the barometer, is, according to the obſerva- 
mA made for ſeveral years, together by Mr. 
James Logan, found at 28“ 59 and 3078. 
Reer are three printers, and every eek two 
Eng! , and one German news- paper is printed. 
N 142 2, on the-fifthiof September, old ſtyle, 
a little Grthquake was felt here about noon, and 
at the ſame time at Boſtan in New England, and 
at Montreal in Canada, which places are above 
ſixty. Swediſb miles aſunder. 13 
IN November 1737, the well — pri ne 
from mount Lebanon, Sheich Sidi, ca ame to Phi- 
Jadelphia, on his travels through moſt. al the En · 
2; American coloniesi, And in the ſame r a 
tecond earthquake was, felt about elev ock 
at night, on the ſeventh of December en it did 
not continue aboye half a a minute, and yet it wak - 
felt, according to the accounts of the gazettes, at 
the Jame hour in Newcaſtle, New York, New, Lon- 
dn, Boſton, and other towns of New, England. 


Tur count Simzendorf* arrived here in the, 
December of the year 1741, and continued till, 
the next ſpring. His uncommon behayigur per- 
ſuaded many Engl/hmen of rank, Wer he was, \ 
diſordered in 8 te A. 4/90 0 

I Have not been able to find the mums. . 
ber of the pt $0 34S of find the pu. cke 
year 1746, they were reckoned above ten thou - 

1 Head of the Moravian Brethren. F. 11 Av 


fond. 
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ſand; and fince that time'their-number is incre- 
dibly enereuſed. Neither eat it be made out from 
the Bills of mortality, ſinte they are not hep: 
regularly in all the chufches. I ſhalt; however, 
mention ſome of thoſe Which ge either "nr 
the Nr 15 in _ {oa n Joly 


rene 


Vear. Dead. Year: Dead. Art Del. 


1739 | (345 I} 2745. 
1739. | . 125. 1749 5 
17401 410 U 1750 71 


FROM theſe bills of mortality i it alſo e 
that the diſcaſes which are the moſt fatal, are 
conſuniptions,' fevers, convullions, \pledrifies,” 
he motrhages,” and dro ies. ä 
Tux — of thoſe that are born cannot be 
determine week in In ay ny churches no order is 


obſerved _ A oe The quakets, 
Who eb moſt u de ee town, — 4 


RP 


14 
4% va A4% - 


Ir is Kkewiſe f. wald to wels at 1 Drs r 
ber of inhabitants from the dead, becauſe * Fl 
town gets ſuch great ſupplies annually f from other. 
countries. In the ſummer of the year 1749 49, near 

0'Ph 


twelve thoufand Ger ns Carte over to Philagdel- 
Pit, many of whom ftaif' hi that rown. In the 


ſame year the hopſcs in Phi big were 172 7 a, 
and found to, b Eds thou and and ſeventy Re 
number. Wo 0 ins Iid SAN ty 


Tur Wien k is now quite filled with 3 og I 
which in regard to their country,” religion, _ 
trade, are very different from each other. You 
meet 
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meet with excellent maſters in all ae e 
things are made here” full as well as i England, 
Yet no mantifa@tures} &pecially for making fle 
cloth, are eſtabliſhed. Perhaps the reafon is; that 
it can be got with ſo little difficulty from Eng- 
land, and that the breed of ſhee which is broug t 
over, degenerates in proceſs of time, and affords 
Pg woe 7 ART 
H Rx is great plenty of proviſions, and their 
prices are very moderate. There are no examples 
of an extraordinary dearth. F 
Every one who acknowledges God to be the 
Creator, preſerver, and ruler of Ps and 
teaches or undertakes nothing againſt the ſtate, or 
againſt the common peace, is at liberty to ſettle, 
ſtay, and carry on his trade here, be his religious 
principles ever ſo ſtrange. No one is here nip= 
leſted on account of the erroneous principles 'o 
the doctrine which he follows, if he does not ex- 
ceed the above-mentioned bounds. And he is 
fo well ſecured by the laws in his perſon and pro- 
perty, and enjoys ſuch liberties, that a citizen 
of Philadelphia may in a manner be faid to live in 
his houſe like a king. „ 
O a careful confideration of what I have al- 
ready faid, it will be eaſy to conceive how this 
city ſhould riſe ſo ſuddenly from nothing, into 
ſuch grandeur and perfection, without ſuppoſing 
any powerful monarch's contributing to it, either 
by puniſhing the wicked, or by giving great ſup- 
plies in money. And yet its fine appearance, good 
regulations, agreeable ſituation, natural advanta- 
ges, trade, riches and power, are by no means 
inferior to thoſe of any, even of the moſt ancient 
towns in Europe. It has not been neceſſary to 
3 force 
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force peqple id come and ſettle here; on the con. 
trarys. fereigners of different languages have, left 
their Country, houſes, property, and relations, 
and ventured over wide and ſtormy ſeas, in order 
to come hither. Other countries, which have 
been peopled for a long ſpace of time, complain 
of the ſmall number of their inhabitants. But 
Penhylvania, which was no better than a deſart 
in the year 1681, and hardly contained five hun- 
dred people, now vies with ſeyeral kingdoms in 
Europe in number of inhabitants. It has re- 
ceived numbers of people, which other coun- 
tries, to their infinite loſs, have either neglected 
or expelled, 3 N 5 
A WRETCHED old wooden building, on a hill 
near the river ſomewhat north of the Viclalo 
church, belonging to one of the Sons of Sven, of 
whom, as: before mentioned, the ground was 
bought for building Philadelphia upon, is pre- 
ſerved on purpoſe, as a memorial of the poor 
ſtate of that 00 rg town was built on 
it, Its antiquity gives it a kind of ſuperiority 
oycr all. the other buildings in town, though in 
itſelf the worſt of all. This hut was inhabited, 
whilſt as yet ſtags, deers, elks, and beavers, at 
broad day-light, lived in the future ſtreets, 
church-yards, and market-places of Philadelphia. 
The noiſe of a ſpinning wheel was heard in this 
houſe, before the manufactures. now eſtabliſhed 
were thought of, or Philadelphia built. But with 
| advantages, this houſe is ready..to. fall 
down, and, in a few years to come, it will be as 
difficult to find the place where it ſtood, as it was 


unlikely at the time of its erection, that one of 


the 


* 
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the greateſt towns in America ſhould in a ſhort 
j time ſtand cloſe up to it. 
 _ Sept. 7th. Mr. Peter Cock, a merchant of 
| this town, aſſured me that he had laſt week 
j himſelf been a ſpectator of a ſnake's ſwallowing 
a little bird. This bird, which from its cry hag 
| the name of Cat bird, ¶ Muſcicapa Carolinenfis 
| Linn.) flew from one branch of a tree to another, 
and was making a doleful tune. At the bottom 
of the tree, but at a fathom's diſtance from the 
ſtem, lay one of the great black ſnakes, with its 
head continually upright, pointing towards the 
bird, which was always attering about, and 
now and then ſettling on the branches. At firſt 
it only kept in the topmoſt branches, but by de- 
grees it came lower down, and even flew upon 
the ground, and hopped to the place where the 
ſmake lay, which immediately opened its mouth, 
caught the bird, and ſwallowed it; but it had 
ſcarce finiſhed its repaſt before Mr. Cock came up 
and killed it. I was afterwards told that this 
kind of ſnakes was frequently obſerved to purſue 
little birds in this manner. It is already well 
known that the rattle-ſnake does the ſame. 

As I walked out into the fields I found ſeveral 
European and even Swediſb plants growing there. 
But thoſe which are peculiar to America, are 
much more numerous, 

THE Virginian maple grows in plenty on the 
ſhores of the Delaware. The Engliſh in this 
country call it either Buttonwood, or Waterbeech, 
which latter name is moſt uſual. The Swedes 
call it Wattenbok, or Waſbok. It is Linneus's 
Platanus occidentalis. See Cateſby's Nat. Hiſt. of 
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about th&hbiffes ind in ardèns, to Fre pi ei 


fant fnacde -i the hot ſeaſons - Some of the \Swbgps 


had boxes pails, and tlie like; made of the bark 
of this trbe the natite Americant. They fay 
that thoſe? People, whit they were yet ſettled 
Hete, male little diſhes of this bark for gather⸗ 
ing whortleberries. This tee likewiſe” grows fn 
marſhes, or in ſwampy fields, where aſh” aud 
red maple commonly grow.” "Fj hey are frequently 
as tall and thick as the bet of our fir trees. 
The -feet” ftays' on them till ſpring, but in the 
middle of Ap the'; e arid ſhed the ſeeds.” 
Gery, Whethet Ste re_ not Tipe before that 
time, and cohſequeiitly [ner ft for ſowing? 
This American maple is remarkable for its 5 
growth, in which it excceds all other trees.” 
There are fuch numbets*6F them on the 10 v 
meadows” between Philadelphia and the ferty at 
Glouceſter, on bock fides of the road, that in 
ſummet- time you go as it were through a ſhady 
walk. In that pack of Philadelphia which is near 
the Swediſb church, ſome great trees of this kind 
ſtand on the banks of the river. In the year 

1750, on the 15th of 9 7 ſaw the buds Al 
on them; and in the they began to 
flower on the eighth of Py mont 43 Sezeral tees 


of this ſort are planted at Chelſea,” near Lindon, 
Vor. pe en E unn 


and they now, in point of height, vie with the 
- talleſt oak. 
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Sept. 18th. In the morning I went with the 
Swediſh painter, Mr. Heſſelius, to the country 
ſeat of Mr. Bartram, which is about four Eng- 
liſh miles to the ſouth of Philadelphia, at ſome 
diſtance from the high road to Maryland, Vir- 
gina, and Carolina, I had therefore the firſt 
opportunity here, of getting an exact knowledge 
of the ſtate of the country, which was a plain 


covered with all kinds of trees with deciduous 
leaves. The ground was ſandy, mixed with 


clay: but the ſand ſeemed to be in greater quan- 
tity. In ſome parts the wood was cut down, 
and we ſaw the habitations of ſome country peo- 
ple, whofe corn-fields and plantations were 
round their farm-houſes. The wood was full of 
mulberry-trees, walnut-trees of ſeveral kinds, 
cheſnut- trees, ſaſſafras, and the like. Several 


ſorts of wild vines claſped their tendrils round, 


and climbed up to the ſummits of the higheſt 
trees; and in other places they twined round the 
encloſures, ſo thick, that the latter almoſt ſunk 
down under their weight. The Per/imon, or 
Diofpyros Virgmiana Linn. ſp. pl. p. 1510, grew 
in the marſhy fields, and about ſprings. Its 
little apples looked very well already, but are 
not fit for eating, before the froſt has affected 
them, and then they have a very fine taſte, 
Heſſelius gathered ſome of them, and deſired my 
ſervant to taſte of the fruits of the land ; but this 

r credulous fellow had hardly bit into them, 


when he felt the qualities they have before the 
| froſt 
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froſt has penetrated them. For they contracted 
his mouth ſo that he could hardly ſpeak, and 
had a very diſagreeable taſte. This diſguſted 
him ſo much that he was with difficulty per- 
ſuaded to taſte of it during the whole of our ſtay 
in America, notwithſtanding it loſes all its aci- 
dity, and acquires an agreeable flavour in autumn 
and towards the beginning of winter. For the 
fellow always imagined, that though he ſhould 
eat them ever ſo late in the year, they would ſtill 
retain the ſame diſagreeable taſte. 

To ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe who are will- 
ing to know how the woods look in this country, 
and whether or no the trees in them are the ſame 
with thoſe found in our foreſts, I here inſert a 
ſmall catalogue of thoſe which grow ſponta- 
neouſly in the woods which are neareſt to Ph:/a- 
delphia. But I exclude ſuch ſhrubs as do not 
attain any conſiderable height. I ſhall put that 
tree firſt in order, which is moſt plentiful, and fo 
on with the reſt, and therefore trees which 1 have 
found but ſingle, though near the town, will be 
laſt, 


1. Quercus alba, the white oak, in good 
ground. 

2, Quercus rubra, or the black oak. 

3. Quercus Hiſpanica, the Spaniſh oak, a variety 
of the preceding. 

4. Juglans alba, hiccory, a kind of walnut- 
tree, of which three or four varieties are to be 
met with. | | 
5. Rubus occidentalis, or American blackberry 


ſhrub. | 
E 2 6. Acer 
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6. Acer rubrum, the maple tree with red 
flowers, in ſwamps. 

7. Rhus glabra, the ſmooth leaved Sumach, in 
the woods, on high glades, and old corn- fields. 

8. Vitis labruſca and Vulpina, vines of ſeveral 
kinds. 

Sambucus Canadenſis, American Elder tree, 

along the hedges and on glades. 

10. Quercus phellos, the ſwamp oak, in mo- 
raſles. 

11. Azalea lutea, the American upright ho- 
ney-ſuckle, in the woods in dry places. 

12. Cratægus Crus galli, the Virginian Aza- 
role, in woods. 

13. Vaccinium ——=—, a ſpecies of whortle- 
berry ſhrub. 

I4. Quercus prinus, the cheſnut oak, in good 
ground. 

15. Cornus florida, the cornelian cherry, in all 
kinds of ground. 

16. Liriodendron Tulipifera, the tulip tree, in 
every kind of ſoil. 

17. Prunus Virginiana, the wild cherry tree. 

18. Vaccinium „a frutex whortleberry, 
in good ground. 

19. Prinos verticillatus, the winterberry tree, 
in ſwamps. 

20. Platanus occidentalis, the water-beech. 

21. Nyfſa aquatica, the tupelo tree, on fields 
and mountains. * 


22. Ligui- 


® Dr. Linnæus mentions only one ſpecies of Ny/a, namely Ma 
aquatica; Mr, Kalm does not mention the name of the ſpecies ; 


but if his f is not a different ſpecies, it muſt at leaſt be a. 8 
We | nce 
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22. Liquidambar flyraciflua, ſweet gum tree, 
near ſprings. 

23. Betula Alnus, alder, a variety of the Swe- 
diſh ; it was here but a ſhrub. 

24. Fagus caſtanea, the cheſnut tree, on corn- 
fields, paſtures, and in little woods. 

25. Juglans nigra, the black walnut tree, in 
the ſame place with the preceding tree. 

26. Rhus radicans, the twining ſumach, 
climbed along the trees. | : 

27. Acer Negundo, the aſh-leaved maple, in 
moraſſes and ſwampy places, | 

28. Prunus domęſtica, the wild plumb tree. 

29. Ulnus Americana, the white elm. 

30. Prunus ſpingſa, ſloe ſhrub, in low places. 

31. Laurus ſaſſafras, the ſaſſafras tree, in a 
looſe ſoil mixed with ſand. 

32. Ribes nigrum, the currant tree, grew in 
low places and in marſhes. 

33. Fraxinus excelfior, the aſh tree, in low 
places. | | 

34. Smilax laurifolia, the rough bind weed 
with the bay leaf, in woods and on pales or en- 
cloſures. | 

35. Kalma latifolia, the American dwarf lau- 
rel, on the northern fide of mountains. | 

36. Morus rubra, the mulberry tree, on fields, 
hills, and near the houſes. 

37. Rhus vernix, the poiſonous Sumach, in 
wet places. 

38. Quercus rubra, the red oak, but a pecu- 
liar variety, 


fince he ſays it grows on hills, whereas the aguatica grows in the 
water, F. | 


E 3 39. Hama 
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39. Hamamelis virginica, the witch hazel. 

40. Dieſpyros virginiana, the perſimon. 

41. Pyrus coronaria, the anchor tree. 

42. Juniperus virginiana, the red juniper, in 
a dry poor ſoil. 
j 43. Laurus &ſtivalis, ſpice-wood, in a wet 
dil. 

44. Carpinus oſtrya, a ſpecies of horn beam, in 
à good ſoil. 

45. Carpinus betulus, a horn beam, in the 
ſame kind of ſoil with the former. 

46. Fagus Hlvatica, the beech, likewiſe in 
good oil. | 

47. Juglans ———, a ſpecies of walnut tree, 
on hills near rivers, * called by the Swedes But- 
ternuſtrœ. | 

48. Pinus Americana, Penſylvanian fir-tree, on 
the north fide of mountains, and in vallies. + 

49. Betula lenta, a ſpecies of birch, on the 
banks of rivers. 

50. Cephalantus occidentalis, button wood, in 
wet places. 

51. Pinus tæda, the New Jerſey fir tree, on 
dry ſandy heaths, | 
. 52. Cercis Canadenſis, the ſallad tree, in a good 
dil. 

53. Robinia pſeudacacia, the locuſt tree, on 
the corn- fields. | 

54. Magnolia glauca, the laurel -legved tulip 
tree, in marſhy ſoil, 

55. Tilia Americana, the lime tree, in a good 


| foil, 


Quere. Is this the Fuglans baccata of Linneus? F. 
1 This ſpecies is not to be met with in Linn. ſpec. plant. F. 


56. Gleaitha 


ff 
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56. Gledtthia triacanthos, the honey locuſt tree, 
or three thorned acacia, in the ſame ſoil. 
57. Celtts occidentalis, the nettle tree, in the 
fields. | | 
58. Annona muricata, the cuſtard apple, in a 
fruitful foil. 


We viſited ſeveral Swedes, who were ſettled 
here, and in very good circumſtances. One of 
them / Andrew Rambo) has a fine houſe built of 
ſtone, two ſtories high, and a great orchard near 
it. We were every where well received, and 
ſtayed over night with the above-mentioned 
countryman. We faw no other marks of au- 
tumn, than that ſeveral fruits of this ſeaſon were 
already ripe. For beſides this, all the trees were 
yet as green, and the ground ſtill as much co- 
vered with flowers, as in our ſummer. Thou- 
ſands of frogs croaked all the night long in the 
marſhes and brooks. The locuſts and graſs- 
hoppers made likewiſe ſuch a great noiſe, that it 
was hardly poſſible for one perſon to underſtand 
another. The trees too were full of all forts of 
birds, which by the variety of their fine plumage 
delighted the eye, while the infinite variety of 
their tunes were continually re-echoed. 

THe orchards, along which we paſſed to-day, 
were only encloſed by hurdles. But they con- 
tained all kinds of fine fruit. We wondered at 
| firſt very much when our leader leaped over the 
hedge into the orchards, and gathered ſome a- 
greeable fruit for us. But our aſtoniſhment was 
{till greater, when we ſaw that the people in the 
garden were ſo little concerned at it, as not even 

1 to 
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to look at us. But our companion told us, that 
the people here were not ſo exact in regard to a 
few fruits, as they are in other countries where 
the ſoil is not fo fruiiſul in them. We after- 
wards found very frequently that the country 
people in Sweden and Finland guarded their tur- 
nips more carefully, than the people here do the 
moſt exquiſite fruits. : 

Sept. 19th. As I walked this morning into 
the fields, I obſerved that a copious dew was 
fallen ; for the graſs was as wet as if it had 
rained. The leaves of the plants and trees had 
contracted ſo much moiſture, that the drops ran 
down. I found on this occaſion that the dew 
was not only on the ſuperior, but likewiſe on 
the inferior fide of the leaves. I therefore care- 
fully conſidered many leaves both of trees and 
of other plants; both of thoſe which are more 
above, and of thoſe which are nearer to the 
ground, But I found in all of them, that both 
ſides of the leaves were equally bedewed, except 
thoſe of the Verbaſcum Thapſus, or great Mullein, 
which, though their ſuperior fide was pretty 
well covered with the dew, yet their inferior had 
but a little. : 

EveRY countryman, even a common peaſant, 
has commonly an orchard near his houſe, in 
which all ſorts of fruit, ſuch as peaches, apples, 
pears, cherries, and others, are in plenty. The 
peaches were now almoſt ripe. They are rare 
in Europe, particularly in Sweden ; for in that 
country hardly any people beſides the rich taſte 
them. But here every countryman had an or- 
chard full of peach trees, which were m—_— 

. wit 
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with ſuch quantities of fruit, that we could 
ſcarcely walk in the orchard, without treading 
upon thoſe peaches which were fallen off ; many 
of which were uſually left on the ground, and 
only part of them fold in town, and the reſt was 
conſumed by the family and ſtrangers. Nay, 
this fine fruit was frequently given to the ſwine. 
Tris fruit is however ſometimes kept for 
winter uſe, and prepared in the following man- 
ner. The fruit is cut into four parts, the ſtone 
thrown away, and the fruit put upon a thread, 
on which they are expoſed to the ſunſhine in the 
open air, till they are ſufficiently dry. They 
are then put into a veſſel for winter. But this 
manner of drying them is not very geod, becauſe 
the rain of this ſeaſon very eaſily ſpoils and pu- 
trifies them, whilſt they hang in the open air. 
For this reaſon a different method is followed by 
others, which is by far the moſt eligible. The 
peaches are as before cut into four parts, are 
then either put upon a thread, or laid upon a 
board, and ſo hung up in the air when the ſun 
ſhines. Being dried in ſome meaſure, or having 
loſt their juice by this means, they are put into 
an oven, out of which the bread has but juſt 
been taken, and are left in it for a while. But 
they are ſoon taken out and brought into the freſh 
air; and after that they are again put into the 
oven, and this is repeated ſeveral times, till they 
are as dry as they ought to be. For if they were 
dried up at once in the oven, they would ſhrivel 
up too much, and loſe part of their flavour. 
They are then put up and kept for the winter, 
They are either baked into tarts and * 4 
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boiled and prepared as dried apples and pears are 
in Sweden. Several people here dry and pre- 
ſerve their apples in the ſame manner as their 
peaches. | 

THE peach trees were, as I am told, firſt 
planted here by the Europeans. But at preſent 
they ſucceed very well, and require even leſs 
care, than our apple and pear trees. 

Tu orchards have ſeldom other fruit than 
apples and peaches. Pear trees are ſcarce in this 
province. They have cherry trees in the or- 
chards, but commonly on the ſides of them to- 
wards the houſe, or along the encloſures. Mul- 
berry trees are planted on ſome hillocks near the 
houſe, and ſometimes even in the court-yards of 
the houſe, The black walnut trees, or Juglans 
nigra, grow partly on hills, and in fields near 
the farm-houſes, and partly along the enclo- 
ſures ; but moſt commonly in the foreſts. No 
other trees of this kind are made uſe of here. 
'The cheſnuts are left in the fields ; here and there 
is one in a dry field, or in a wood. | 

THe Hibiſcus eſculentus, or Okra, & is a plant 
which grows wild in the W9# Indies, but is 
planted in the gardens here. The fruit, which 
is a long pod, is cut whilſt it is green, and 
boiled in ſoups, which thereby become as thick 
as pulſe. This diſh is reckoned a dainty by 
ſome people, and eſpecially by the negroes. _ 

CAPSICUM annuum, or Guinea pepper, is like- 
wiſe planted in gardens. When the fruit is ripe 
it is almoſt entirely red, it is put to a roaſted or 


Ia Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, it is called Ketmia Indica 
folio ficus, fruftu pentagono, recurvo, e/culento, graciliori, et G10 
LEG boile 
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boiled piece of meat, a little of it being ſtrewed 
upon it, or mixed with the broth. Beſides this, 
cucumbers are pickled with it. Or the pods are 

ounded whilſt they are yet tender, and being 
mixed with ſalt are preſerved in a bottle; and 
this ſpice is ſtrewed over roaſted or boiled meat, 
or fried fiſh, and gives them a very fine taſte. 
But the fruit by itſelf is as biting as common 
pepper. 

Tx1s country contains many ſpecies of the 
plant, which Dr. Linnaeus calls Rhus, and the 
moſt common is the Rus foliis pinnatis ſerratis 
lanceolatis retrinque nudis, or the Rhus glabra. 
The Engliſh call this plant Sumach. But the 
Swedes here have no particular name for it, and 
therefore make uſe of the Eng/ih name. Its 
berries or fruits are red. They ace made uſe of 


for dying, and afford a colour like their own. 


This tree is like a weed in this country, for if 
a corn- field is left uncultivated for ſome few 
years together, it grows on it in plenty, fince the 
berries are ſpread every where by the birds. And 
when the ground is to be ploughed, the roots 
ſtop the plough very much. The fruit ſtays on 
the ſhrub during the whole winter. But the 
leaves drop very early in autumn, after they are 
turned reddiſh, like thoſe of our Swediſb moun- 
tain aſh. The branches boiled with the berries 
afford a black ink like tincture. The boys eat 
the berries, there being no danger of falling ſick 
after the repaſt; but they are very four. They 
{ſeldom grow above three yards high. On cut- 
ting the ſtem, it appears that it contains nothing 
but pith, I have cut ſeveral in this manner, and 
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found that ſome were, ten years old ; but that 
moſt of them were above one year old. When 
the cut is made, a yellow juice comes out be- 
tween the bark and the wood. One or two of 
the moſt outward circles are white, but the in- 
nermoſt are of a yellowiſh green. It is eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh them one from another. They con- 
tain a very plentiful pith, the diameter of which 
is frequently half an inch, and ſometimes more. 
It is brown, and fo looſe that it is eaſily puſhed 
out by a little ſtick, in the ſame manner as the 
xp" of the elder tree, raſpberry, and blackberry 

uſhes. This ſumach grows near the encloſures, 
round the corn-fields, but eſpecially on fallow 
ground. The wood ſeemed to burn well, and 
made no great crackling in the fire. 

Sept. 20. IN the morning we walked in the 
fields and woods near the town, partly for ga- 
thering ſeeds, and partly for gathering plants for 
my herbal, which was our principal occupation 
and in the autumn of this year, we ſent part of 
our collection to Eng/and and Sweden. 

A SPECIES of Rhus, which was frequent in 
the marſhes here, was called the pciſon tree by 
both Engliſb and Swedes. Some of the former 
gave it the name of /wamp-ſumach, and my coun- 
trymen gave it the ſame name. Dr. Linneus 
in his botanical works calls it Rhus Verntx. Sp. 
pl. 1. 380. Hor. Virgin. 45. An inciſion be- 
ing made into the tree, a whitiſh yellow juice, 
which has a nauſeous ſmell, comes out between 
the bark and the wood. This tree is not known 
for its good qualities, but greatly ſo for the effect 
of its poiſon, which though it is noxious to ſome 


people, 
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people, yet does not in the leaſt affect others. 
And therefore one perſon can handle the tree as 
he pleaſes, cut it, peel off its bark, rub it or 
the wood upon his hands, ſmell at it, ſpread the 
juice upon his ſkin, and make more experiments, 
with no inconvenience to himſelf ; another per- 
ſon, on the contrary, dares not meddle with the 
tree, while its wood is freſh, nor can he venture 
to touch a hand which has handled it, nor even 
to expoſe himſelf to the ſmoke of a fire which is 
made with this wood, without ſoon feeling its 
bad effects; for the face, the hands, and fre- 
quently the whole body, ſwells exceſſively, and 
is affected with a very acute pain, Sometimes 
bladders or bliſters ariſe in great plenty, and 
make the ſick perſon look as if he was infected 
by a leproſy. In ſome people the external thin 
ſkin, or cuticle, peels off in a few days, as is the 
caſe when a perſon has ſcalded or burnt any part 
of his body. Nay, the nature of ſome perſons 
will not even allow them to approach the place 
where the tree grows, or to expole themſelves to 
the wind, when it carries the effluvia or exhala- 
tions of this tree with it, without letting them 
feel the inconvenience of the ſwelling, which 1 
have juſt now deſcribed. Their eyes are ſome- 
times ſhut up for one, or two and more days to- 
gether, by the ſwelling. I know two brothers, 
one of whom could without danger handle this 
tree in what manner he pleaſed, whereas the 
other could not come near it without ſwelling. 
A perſon ſometimes does not know that he has 
touched this poiſanous-plant, or that he has been 
near it, before his face and hands ſhew 3. 
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their ſwelling. I have known old people who 
were more afraid of this tree than of a viper ; and 
IT was acquainted with a perſon who, merely by 
the noxious exhalations of it, was ſwelled to ſuch 
a degree, that he was as {tiff as a log of wood, 
and was turned about in his bed. 

Ox relating, in the winter of the year 1750, 
the poiſonous qualities of the ſwamp ſumach to 
my Yung ſtræm, he only laughed, and looked 
upon the whole as a fable, in which opinion he 
was confirmed by his having often handled the 
tree the autumn before, cut many branches of 
it, which he had carried for a good while in his 
hand, in order to preſerve its ſeeds, and put many 
into the herbals, and all this, without feeling 
the leaſt inconvenience. He would therefore, 
being a kind of philoſopher in his own way, 
take nothing for granted of which he had no ſuf- 
ficient proofs, eſpecially as he had his own expe- 
rience in the ſummer of the year 1749, to ſup- 
port the contrary opinion. But in the next ſum- 
mer his ſyſtem of philoſophy was overturned. 
For his hands ſwelled, and he felt a violent pain 
and itching in his eyes, as ſoon as he touched the 
tree, and this inconvenience not only attended 
him when he meddled with this kind of ſumach, 
but even when he had any thing to do with the 
Rhus radicans, or that ſpecies of ſumach which 
climbs along the trees, and is not by far ſo poi- 
fonous as the former. By this adventure he was 
ſo convinced of the power of the poiſon tree, that 
I could not eaſily perſuade him to gather more 
ſeeds of it for me. But he not only felt the 
noxious effects of it in ſummer, when he was 
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very hot, but even in winter, when both he and 

the wood were cold. Hence it appears, that 

though a perſon be ſecured againſt the power of 

this poiſon for ſome time, yet, that in length of 

time, he may be affected with it, as well as peo- 
le of a weaker conſtitution. 

I nave likewiſe tried experiments of every 
kind with the poiſon tree on myſelf. I have 
ſpread its juice upon my hands, cut and broke 
its branches, peeled off its bark, and rubbed my 
hands with it, ſmelt at it, carried pieces of it in 
my bare hands, and repeated all this frequently, 
without feeling the baneful effects ſo commonly 
annexed to it ; but I however once experienced, 
that the poiſon of the ſumach was not entirely 
without effect upon me. On a hot day in ſum- 
mer, as I was in ſome degree of perſpiration, I 
cut a branch of the tree, and carried it in 
hand for about half an hour together, and ſmelt 
at it now and then. 1I felt no effects from it, 
till in the evening. But next morning I awoke 
with a violent. itching of my eye-lids, and the 
parts thereabouts ; and this was ſo painful, that 
I could hardly keep my hands from it. It ceaſed 
after I had waſhed my eyes for a while, with 
very cold water. But my eye-lids were very 
ſtiff all that day. At night, the itching return- 
ed; and in the morning as I awoke, I felt it as 
ill as the morning before, and I uſed the fame 
remedy againſt it. However, it continued al- 
molt for a whole week together, and my eyes 
were very red, and my eye-lids were with dif- 
ficulty moved, during all that time. My pain 


ceaſed entirely afterwards. About the fame 
time, 
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time, I had ſpread the juice of the tree very thick 
upon my hand. Three days after they occaſton- 
ed bliſters, which ſoon went off without affect- 
ing me much. I have not experienced any thing 
more of the effects of this plant, nor had I any 
deſire ſo to do. However, I found that it could 
not exert its power upon me, when I was not 
perſpiring. | 

I Ave never heard that the poiſon of this Su- 
mach has been mortal ; but the pain ceaſes after 
a few days duration. The natives formerly made 
their flutes of this tree, becauſe it has a great deal 
of pith. Some people aſſured me, that a perſon 
fuffering from its noiſome exhalations, would ea- 
fily recover by ſpreading a mixture of the wood, 
burnt to charcoal, and hog's lard, upon the 
ſwelled parts. Some aſſerted that they had really 
tried this remedy. In ſome places this tree is 
rooted out on purpoſe, that its poiſon may not 
affect the workmen. 

Ireceived, as a preſent, ſeveral curioſities belong- 
ing to the mineral kingdom, which were collected 
in the country. The following were thoſe which 
were moſt worth attention. The firſt was a white, 
and quite tranſparent cryſtal. * Many of this 
kind are found in Penſylvania, in ſeveral kinds of 
None, eſpecially in a pale-grey limeſtone, The 

ieces are of the thickneſs and length of the little 
1 and commonly as tranſparent as poſſible. 


But I have likewiſe got cryſtals here, of the 


' ® Nitrum Cryſtallus montana, Linn. Syſt. nat. 3. p. 84. Cry- 
Pallus hexagona pellucida non colorata, Wallerius's Mineralogy, p- 


100, Cryſtallus montana, colourleſs cryſtal. Forfter's Introd. to 
Mineralogy, p. 13. 
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length of a foot, and of the thickneſs of a middle- 


] ſized man's leg. They were not ſo tranſparent as 


the former. 

Tux cubic Pyrites of Biſhop Browallius,* was 
of a very regular texture. But its cubes were dif- 
ferent in ſize, for in ſome of the cubes, the planes 
of the ſides only amounted to a quarter of an 
inch, but in the biggeſt cubes, they were full 
two inches. Some were exceedingly glittering, ſo 
that it was very eaſy to be perceived that they con- 
ſiſted of ſulphureous pyrices. But in ſome, one or 
two ſides only glittered ſo well, and the others 
were dark-brown. Vet moſt of theſe marcaſites 
had this ſame colour on all the ſides. On break- 
ing them they ſhewed the pure pyrites. They 
are found near Lancaſter in this province, and 
ſometimes lie quite above the ground; but com- 
monly they are found at the depth of eight feet or 
more from the ſurface of the ground, on digging 
wells and the like. Mr. Heſſelius had ſeveral pieces 
of this kind of ſtone, which he made uſe of in 
his work. He firſt burnt them, then pounded or 
ground them to' a powder, and at laſt rubbed 
them ſtill finer in the uſual way; and this afforded 
him a fine reddiſh-brown colour. 

Few black pebbles are found in this province, 
which on the other hand yields many kinds ot 
marble, eſpecially a white one, with pale-grey bluiſh 
ſpots, which is found in a quarry at the diſtance or 
a few Engliſb miles from Philadelþhia, and is very 


* Pyrites cryſtallinus, Linn. Syſt. nat. 3. p. 113. Marcbaſitæ 
hexatdrice teffelares. Vallerius's Mineralogy, p. 211. Marcaſitz, 
wel — Hritacei, Marcaſites, Forſter's Introd. to Mineralogy, 
Pp: 
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good for working, though it is not one of the 
fineſt kind of marbles. They make many tomb- 
ſtones and tables, enchaſe chimneys and doors, 
floors of marble flags in the rooms, and the like, 
of this kind of marble. A quantity of this com- 
modity 1s ſhipped to different parts of America. 

Mouscovy glaſ5,* is found in many places here- 
abouts, and ſome pieces of it are pretty large, 
and as fine as thoſe which are brought from Ruff. 
I have ſeen ſome of them, which were a foot and 
more in length. And I have ſeveral in my col- 
lection that are nearly nine inches ſquare. The 
Swedes on their firſt arrival here made their win- 
dows of this native glaſs. 

A PALE grey fine limeſtone, of a compact 
texture, lies in many places hereabouts, and af- 
fords a fine lime. Some pieces of it are fo full of 
fine tranſparent cryſtals, that almoſt half of the 
ſtone conſiſts of nothing elſe. But beſides this 
limeſtone, they make lime near the ſea-ſhore 
from oyſter ſhells, and bring it to town in 
winter, which is ſaid to be worſe for maſonry, 
but better for white-waſhing, than that which is 
got from the limeſtone. 

CoaLs have not yet been found in Penſylva- 
nia; but people pretend to have ſeen them higher 
up in the country among the natives. Many peo- 


* Mica nembranacea, Linn, Syſt. nat. z. 55 58. | 

Mica membranacea pellucidiſſima flexilis alba. Wallerius's Min, 
P. 120. | | 

R:'jj/an glaſs, Muſcowy glaſs, Iſinglaſs, Vitrum ruthenicum, Vitrum 
Aarir. Forſler's Introd. to Mineralogy, p. 18. 

+ AT rrmor rude, Liun. Syſt, nat. 3. p. 41. 

Catcarcus farticulis ſcintillantibus, Wall. Min. p. 39 

Calcarens ſeintilians, glittering limeſtone, Forfter's Introd. to 
Mineral. p. g. 
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ple however agree that they are met with in great 
quantity more to the north, near Cape Breton.“ 
Tux ladies make wine from ſome of the fruits 
of the land. They principally take white and red 
currants for that purpoſe, ſince the ſhrubs of this 
kind are very plentiful in the gardens, and ſuc- 
ceed very well. An old failor, who had frequently 
been in Newfoundland, told me that red currants 
grew wild in that country in great quantity. 
They likewiſe make a wine of ſtrawberries, 
which grow in great plenty in the woods, but are 
ſourer than the Swediſb ones. The American 
blackberries, or Rubus occidentalis, are likewiſe 
made uſe of for this purpoſe, for they grow every 
where about the fields, almoſt as abundantly as 
thiſtles in Sweden, and have a very agreeable 
taſte: In Maryland a wine is made of the wild 
grapes, which grow in the woods of that pro- 
vince. Raſpberries and cherries which are planted 
on purpoſe, and taken great care of, likewiſe af- 
ford a very fine wine. It is unneceſſary to give 
an account of the manner of making the currant 
wine, for in Sweden this art is in higher perfec- 
tion than in North America. 

Sept. 21ſt. THE common Privet, or Liguſtrum 
vulgare Linn. grows among the buſhes in thick- 
ets and woods. But I cannot determine whether 
it belongs to the indigenous plants, or to thoſe 
which the Eng//h have introduced, the fruits of 


* Tars has been confirmed, ſince Cape Breton is in the hands of 
the Exgliſb; and it is reported that the ſtrata of coals run through 
the whole iſle, and ſome baſlet out to day near the ſea-ſhore, ſo 
that this iſle will afford immenſe treaſures of coals, when the go- 
vernment will find it convenient to have them dug for the benefit 
of the nation. F. 
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which the birds may have diſperſed every where. 


The encloſures and pales are generally made here of 
wooden planks and poſts. But a few good œcono- 
miſts, having already thought of ſparing the woods 
for future times, have begun to plant quick hedges 
round their fields; and to this purpoſe they take 
the above-mentioned privet, which they plant in 
a little bank, which is thrown up for it. The 
ſoil every where hereabouts is a clay mixed with 
ſand, and of courſe very looſe. The privet hedges 
however, are only adapted to the tameneſs of 
the cattle and other animals here; for the hogs 
all have a triangular yoke about their necks, on 
the other cattle are not very unruly. But in ſuch 
places where the cattle break through the en- 
cloſures, hedges of this kind would make but a 
poor defence. The people who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia, are obliged to keep 
their hogs encloſed. 

In the afternoon I rode with Mr. Coc4, to his 
country ſeat, about nine miles from the town, to 
the north-weſt. 

Tur country on both ſides of the road was 
covered with a great foreſt. The trees were all 
with annual leaves, and I did not fee a ſingle fir 
or pine. Moſt of the trees were different ſorts of 
oak. But we likewiſe ſaw cheſnut, walnut, lo- 
cuſt, and apple trees, with hiccory, blackberry 
buſhes, and the like. The ground ceaſed to be 
ſo even as it was before, and began to look more 
like the Engliſh ground, diverſified with hills and 
vallies. We found neither mountains nor great 
ſtones, and the wood was ſo much thinned, and 
the ground ſo uniformly eyen, that we could ſee 

a great 
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a great way between the trees, under which we 
rode without any inconvenience ; for there were 
no buſhes to ſtop us. In ſome places, where the 
foil was thrown up, we ſaw ſome little ſtones of 
that kind of which the houſes here are ſo gene- 
rally built. Iintend to deſcribe them in the ſequel. 
As we went on in the wood, we continually 
ſaw, at moderate diſtances, little fields which had 
been cleared of the wood. Each of theſe was a 
farm. Theſe farms were commonly very pretty, 
and a walk of trees frequently led from them to 
the high-road. The houſes were all built of 
brick, or of the ſtone which is here commonly met 
with. Every countryman, even though he were 
the pooreſt peaſant, had an orchard with apples, 
peaches, cheſnuts, walnuts, cherries, quinces, 
and ſuch fruits, and ſometimes we ſaw the vines 
climbing along them. The vallies were fre- 
quently provided with little brooks which con- 
tained a cryſtal ſtream. The corn, on the fides of 
the road, was almoſt all mown, and no other 
grain beſides maize and buckwheat was ſtanding. 
The former was to be met with near each farm, 
in greater or leſſer quantities; it grew very well 
and to a great length, the ſtalks being from fix 
to ten feet high, and covered with fine green 
leaves. Buckwheat likewiſe was not very uncom- 
mon, and in ſome places the people were begin- 
ning to reap it. I intend, in the ſequel, to be more 
particular about the qualities and uſe of theſe 
kinds of corn. | 

AFTER a ride of fix Engliſb miles, we came 
to Germantown ; this town has only one ſtreet, 
but is near two Engliſb miles long. It is for the 
F 3 greateſt 
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greateſt part inhabited by Germans, who from 
time to time come from their country to North 
America, and ſettle here, becauſe they enjoy ſuch 
privileges, as they are not poſſeſſed of any where 
elſe. Moſt of the inhabitants are Manufacturers, 
and make almoſt every thing in ſuch quantity 
and perfection, that in a ſhort time this province 
will want very little from England, its mother 
country. Moſt of the houſes were built of the 
ſtone which is mixed with glimmer, and found 
every where towards Philadelphia, but is more 
ſcarce further on. Several houſes however were 
made of brick. They were commonly two ſtories 
high, and ſometimes higher. The roofs conſiſt- 
ed of ſhingles of the white cedar wood. Their 
ſhape reſembled that of the roofs in Sweden, but 
the angles they formed at the top were either ob- 
tuſe, right angled, or acute, according as the ſlopes 
were ſteep or eaſy. They ſometimes formed ei- 
ther the half of an octagon, or the half of a do- 
decagon, 

Many of the roofs were made in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they could be walked upon, having a 
baluſtrade round them. Many of the upper ſto- 
ries had balconies before them, from whence the 
p2ople had a proſpect into the ſtreet. The win- 
dows, even thoſe in the third ſtory, had ſhutters. 
Each houſe had a fine garden. The town had three 
churches, one for the Lutherans, another for the 
reformed Proteſtants, and the third for the Qua- 
kers. The inhabitants were ſo numerous, that 
the ſtreet was always full. The Baptiſts have 
likewiſe a meeting-houſe. = 

| Sept. 22d. AFTER TI had been at church, I 
employed 
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employed the remainder of the day in converſing 
with the moſt conſiderable people in town, who 
had lived here for along while, and I enquired 
into the curioſities hereabouts. 

MR. Cock had a fine ſpring near his houſe; 
it came from a ſandy hill, and afforded water 
enough conſtantly to fill a little brook. Juſt above 
this ſpring Mr. Cock had erected a building from 
thoſe above-mentioned glittering ſtones, into 
which were put many jugs, and other earthen veſſels 
full of milk : for it kept very well in cold water 
during the great heat with which the ſummer 1s 
attended here. 

I AFTERWARDS met with many houſes which 
were ſituated like this, on ſprings, and therefore 
were deſtined to keep the meat and milk freſh. 

ALMOST all the encloſures round the corn- 
fields and meadows hereabouts, were made of 
planks faſtened in a horizontal direction. I only 
perceived a hedge of privet in one ſipgle place. 
The encloſures were not made like ours; for the 
people here take poſts from four to ſix feet in 
height, and make two or three holes into them, 
ſo that there was a diſtance of two feet and above 
between them. Such a poſt does the ſame ſer- 
vice as two, and ſometimes three poles are 
ſcarce ſuſficient. The poſts were faſtened in the 
ground, at two or three fathoms diſtance from 
each other, and the holes in them kept up the 
planks, which were nine inches, and ſometimes 
a foot broad, and lay above each other from one 
poſt to the next. Such an encloſure therefore 
looked at a diſtance like the hurdles in which 
we encloſe the ſheep at night in Sweden, They 
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were really no cloſer than hurdles, being only 
deſtined: to keep out the greater animals, ſuch 
as cos and horſes. The hogs are kept near the 
farr\-houſes every where about Philadelphia, and 
therefore this encloſure does not need to be made 
cloſer on their account. Cheſnut- trees were 
commonly made uſe of for this purpoſe, becauſe 
this wood keeps longeſt againſt putrefaction; and 
an encloſure made of it can ſtand for thirty years 
together. But where no cheſnut wood was to 
be got, the white, and likewiſe the black oaks, 
were taken for that purpoſe. Of all kinds of 

wood, that of the red cedar holds out the long- 

_ eft. The greateſt quantity of it is bought up 
here; for near Philadelphia it is not plentiful 
enongh, to be made uſe of for encloſures ; howe- 

ver there are many encloſures near the town made 
of this wood, 

Tur beſt wood for fuel, in every body's opi- 
nion, is the hiccory, or a ſpecies of walnut; for 
it heats well, but is not good for encloſures, 
ſince it cannot well withſtand putrefaction when 
it is in the open air. The white and black oaks 
are next in goodneſs for ſuel. The woods with 
which Philadelphia is ſurrounded, would lead one 
to conclude, that fuel muſt be cheap there. But 
it is far from being ſo, becauſe the great and 
high foreſt near the town is the property of ſome 
people of quality and fortune, who do not regard 
the money which they could make of them. 
They do not fell ſo much as they require for their 
own uſe, and much leſs would they ſell it to 
others. But they leave the trees for times to 
come, expecting that wood will become much 
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more ſcarce. However, they ſell it to joiners, 
coach-makers, and other artiſts, who pay exor- 
bitantly for it. For a quantity of hiccory of 
eight fot in length, and four in depth, and the 
pieces being likewiſe four foot long, they paid at 
preſent eighteen ſhillings of Penſylvanian cur- 
rency. But the ſame quantity of oak only came 
to twelve ſhillings. The people who came at 
preſent, to ſell wood in the market, were pea- 
ſants, who lived at a great diſtance from the 
town. Every body complained, that fuel, in 
the ſpace of a few years, was riſen in price to 
many times as much again as it had been; and, 
to account for this, the following reaſons were 
given: The town is encreaſed to ſuch a degree, 
as to be four or ſix times bigger, and more po- 
pulous than what ſome old people have known 
it to be, when they were young. Many brick- 
kilns have been made hereabouts, which require 
a great quantity of wood. The country is like- 
wiſe more cultivated than it uſed to be, and con- 
ſequently great woods have been cut down for 
that purpoſe; and the farms built in thoſe places 
likewiſe conſume a quantity of wood. Laſtly, 
they melt iron out of the ore, in ſeveral places 
about the town, and this work always goes on 
without interruption. For theſe reaſons it is 
concluded, in future times, Philadelphia will be 
obliged to pay a great price for wood. 

THz wine of blackberries, which has a very 
fine taſte, is made in the following manner. The 
juice of the blackberries is preſſed out, and put 
into a veſſel; with half a gallon of this juice, an 
equal quantity of water is well mixed. Three 

pounds 
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pounds of brown ſugar are added to this mixture, 
which muſt then ſtand for a while, and after that 
it is fit for uſe. Cherry wine is made in the fame 
manner; but care muſt be taken that when the 
juice is preſſed out, the ſtones be not cruſhed, for 
they give the wine a bad taſte. 

Trey make brandy from peaches here, after 
the following method. The fruit is cut aſunder, 
and the ſtones are taken out. The pieces of fruit 
are then put into a veſſel, where they are left for 
three weeks or a month, till they are quite pu- 
trid. They are then put into a diſtilling veſſel, 
and the brandy is made and afterwards diſtilled 
over again. This brandy is not good for people 
who have a more refined taſte, but it is only for 
the common kind of people, ſuch as workmen 
and the like. 

APPLES yield a brandy, when prepared in the 
ſame manner as the peaches. But for this pur- 
poſe thoſe apples are chiefly taken which fall from 
the tree before they are ripe. 

THE American Night-ſhade, or Phytolacca de- 
candra Linn. S. N. grows abundantly near the 
farms, on the high road, in hedges” and buſhes, 
and in ſeveral places in the fields. Whenever I 
came to any of theſe places I was ſure of findin 
this plant in great abundance. Moſt of them had 
red berries, which grew in bunches, and looked 
very tempting, though they were not at all fit for 
eating. Some of theſe plants were yet in flower. 
In ſome places, ſuch as in the hedges, and near 
the houſes, they ſometimes grow two fathom 
high. Rut in the fields were always low; yet I 
could no where perceive that the cattle had eaten 
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of it. A German of this place who was a confec- 
tioner told me, that the dyers gathered the roots 
of this plant and made a fine red dye of them. 

HeRE are ſeveral ſpecies of Squirrels. The 
ground Squirrels, or Sciurus ſtriatus Linn. S. N. are 
commonly kept in cages, becauſe they are very 
pretty: but they cannot be entirely tamed. The 
greater Squirrels, or Scturus cinereus Linn. S. N. 
frequently do a great deal of miſchief in the plan- 
tations, but particularly deſtroy the maize. For 
they climb up the ſtalks, cut the ears in pieces, 
and eat only the looſe and ſweet kernel, which lies 
quite in the inſide. They ſometimes come by hun- 
dreds upon a maize- field, and then deſtroy the 
whole cropof acountryman in one night. In Mary- 
land therefore every one is obliged annually to 
bring four ſquirrels, and their heads are given to 
the ſurveyor, to prevent deceit. In other provinces 
every body that kills ſquirrels received two pence 
apiece for them from the public, on delivering 
the heads. Their fleſh is eaten and reckoned 
a dainty. The ſkins are fold, but are not much 
eſteemed. Squirrels are the chief food of the rat- 
tle-ſnake and other ſnakes; and it was a common 
fancy with the people hereabouts, that when the 
rattle-ſnake lay on the ground, and fixed its eyes 
upon a ſquirrel, the latter would be as it were faſ- 
cinated, and that though it were on the upper- 
moſt branches of a tree, yet it would come down 
by degrees, till it leaped into the ſnake's mouth. 
'The ſnake then licks the little animal ſeveral 
times, and makes it wet all over with its ſpittle, 
that it may go down the throat caſier. It then 
ſwallows the whole ſquirrel at once. When the 
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ſnake has made ſuch a good meal, it lies down 
to reſt without any concern. 

THz quadruped, which Dr. Linnæus, in the 
memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, has 
deſcribed by the name of Ur/ſus cauda elongata, 
and which he calls Urſus Lotor, in his Syſtema 
Naturæ, is here called Raccoon. It is found ve 
frequently, and deſtroys many chickens. It is 
hunted by dogs; and when it runs upon a tree to 
fave itſelf, a man climbs upon the tree after it 
and ſhakes it down to the ground, where the 
dogs kill it. The fleſh is eaten, and is reputed 
to taſte well. The bone of its male parts is 
made uſe of for a tobacco-ſtopper. The hatters 
purchaſe their ſkins, and make hats out of the 
hair, which are next in goodneſs to beavers. The 
tail is worn round the neck in winter, and there- 
fore is likewiſe valuable. The Racoon is fre- 
quently the food of ſnakes. | 

Sou Engliſhmen aſſerted that near the river 
Potomack in Virginia, a great quantity of oyſter- 
ſhells. were to be met with, and that they them- 
ſelves had ſeen whole mountains of them. The 
place where they are found 1s faid to be about 
two Engliſb miles diſtant from the ſea- ſhore. The 
proprietor of that ground burns lime out of them. 
This ſtratum of oyſter-ſhells is two fathom and 
more deep. Such quantities of ſhells have like- 
wiſe been found in other places, eſpecially in New 
York, on digging in the ground; and in one 
place, at the diſtance of ſome Engliſb miles from 
the ſea, a vaſt quantity of oyſter-ſhells, and of 
other ſhells was found. Some people conjectu- 
red that the natives had formerly lived in that 
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place, and had left the ſhells of the oyſters which 
they had conſumed, in ſuch great heaps. - But 
others could not conceive how it happened that 
they were thrown in ſuch immenſe quantities all 
into one place. 

EveERY one is of opinion that the American ſa- 
vages were a very good-natured people, if they 
were not attacked. No body is ſo ſtrict in keeping 
his word as a ſavage. If any one of their allies 
come to viſit them, they ſhew, him more kindneſs, 
and greater endeavours to ſerve him, than he 
could have expected from his own countrymen. 
Mr. Cock gave me the following relation, as a 
proof of their integrity. About two years ago 
an Engliſb merchant travelling, amongſt the ſava- 
ges, in order to fel] them neceſſaries, and to buy 
other goods, was ſecretly killed, without the 
murderer's being found out. But about a year 
after, the ſavages found out the guilty perſon a- 
mongſt themſelves. They immediately took him 
up, bound his hands on his back, and thus ſent 
him with a guard to the governor at Philadelphia, 
and ſent him word, that they could no lon 
acknowledge this wretch (who had been fo wick- 
ed towards an Engliſbman as their countryman, 
and therefore would have nothing more to do with 
him, and that they delivered him up to the go- 
vernor, to be puniſhed for his villainy as the laws 
of England direct. This Indian was afterwards 
hanged at Philadelphia. 

THEIR good natural parts are proved by the 
following account, which many people have 
given me as a true one. When they ſend' their 
ambaſſadors to the Engliſb colonies, in W 5 

et 
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ſettle things of conſequence with the governor; 
they fit down on the ground, as ſoon as they come 
to his audience, and hear with great attention the 
governor's demands which they are to make an 
anſwer to. His demands are ſometimes many. Yet 
they have only a'ſtick in their hand, and make 
their marks on it with a knife, without writing 
any thing elſe down. But when they return the 
next day to give in their reſolutions, they anſwer 
all the governor's articles in the fame order, in 
which he delivered them, without leaving one 
out, or changing the order; andgiveſuch accurate 
anſwers, as if they had an account of them at full 
length in writing. 
Mx. Sleidorn related another ſtory, which gave 
me great pleaſure. He ſaid he had been at New 
York, and had found a venerable old American 
ſavage amongſt ſeveral others in an inn, This 
old man began to talk with Slezdorn as ſoon as 
the liquor was getting the better of his head, and 
boaſted that he could write and read in Engliſb. 
Sleidorn therefore deſired leave to aſk a queſtion, 
which the old man readily granted. Sichen then 
aſked him, whether he knew who was firſt cir- 
cumciſed ? and the old man immediately anſwer- 
ed, Father Abraham; but at the ſame time aſk- 
ed leave to propoſe a queſtion in his turn, which 
Sletdorn granted; the old man then ſaid, who was 
the firſt quaker ? S/ezdorn ſaid it was uncertain, 
that ſome took one perſon-for it, and ſome ano- 
ther ; but the cunning old fellow told him, you 
are miſtaken, fir ; Mordecai was the firſt quaker, 
for he would not take off his hat to Haman. Many 
of the ſavages, who are yet heathens, are ſaid to 
have ſome obſcure notion of the deluge. But I am 
convinced 
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convinced from my own experience, that they 
are not at all acquainted with it. 

I MET with people here who maintained that 
giants had formerly lived in theſe parts; and the 
following particulars confirmed them in this pi 
nion. A few years ago ſome people digging in 
the ground, met with a grave which þ- Et; Ol 
man bones of an aſtoniſhing fize. The Tibia is ſaid 
to have been fourteen feet long, and the os femoris 
to have meaſured as much. The teeth are like- 
wiſe ſaid to have been of a ſize proportioned to 
the reſt. But more bones of this kind have not 
yet been found. Perſons ſkilled in anatomy, who 
have ſeen theſe bones, haye declared that they 
were human bones. One of the teeth has been 
ſent to Hamburgh, to a perſon who collected na- 
tural curioſities, Among the ſavages, in the 
neighbourhood of the place here the bones were 
found, there is an account handed down through 
many generations from fathers to children, that 
in this neighbourhood, on the banks of ariver, 
there lived a very tall and ſtrong man, in ancient 
times, who carried the people over the river on his 
back, and waded in the water, though it was ve- 
ry deep. Every body to whom he did this ſer- 
vice gave him ſome maize, ſome ſkins of ani- 
mals, or the like. In fine, he got his liveli- 
hood by this means, and was as it were the ferry- 
man of thoſe who wanted to paſs the river. 

THe ſoil here conſiſts for the greateſt part of 
ſand, which is more or leſs mixed with clay. Both 
the ſand and the clay, are of the colour of pale 
bricks. To judge by appearance the ground was 
none of the beſt; and this conjecture was verifi- 
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ed by the inhabitants of the country. When a 
corn-field has been obliged to bear the ſame kind 
of corn for three years together, it does not after 
that produce any thing at all, if it be not well ma- 
nured, or fallowed for ſome years. Manure is 
very difficult to be got, and therefore people ra- 
ther leave the field uncultivated. In that interval 
it is covered with all ſorts of plants and trees; 
and the countryman, in the mean while, culti- 
vates a piece of ground which has till then been 
fallow, or he chuſes a part of the ground which 
has never been ploughed before, and he can in 
both caſes be pretty ſure of a plentiful crop. This 
method can here be uſed with great convenience, 
For the ſoil is loofe, fo that it can eafily be 
ploughed, and every. countryman has commonly 
a great deal of land for his property. The cattle 
here are neither houſed in winter, nor tended in 
the fields, and for this reaſon they cannot gather 
a ſufficient quantity of dung. | 

THe cattle were originally brought from Eu- 
rope. The natives have never had any, and, at 
preſent, few of them care to get any. Bat the 
cattle degenerate by degrees here, and become 
ſmaller. For the cows, horſes, ſheep, and hogs, 
are all larger in England, though thoſe which are 
Brought over are of that breed. But the firſt 
generation decreaſes a little, and the third and 
fourth is of the ſame ſize with the cattle already 
common here. The climate, the ſoil, and the 
food, altogether contribute their ſhare towards 

producing this change. | 

Ix is remarkable that the inhabitants of the 


country, commonly ſooner acquire underſtanding, 
3 but 
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but likewiſe grow ſooner old, than the people in 
Europe. It is nothing uncommon to ſee little 
children, giving ſprightly and ready anſwers to 
queſtions that are propoſed to them, ſo that they 
ſeem to have as much underſtanding as old men, 
But they do not attain to ſuch an age as the Eu- 
ropeans; and it is almoſt an unheard-of thing, that 
a perſon, born in this country, ſhould live to be 
eighty or ninety years of age. But I only ſpeak 
of the Europeans that ſettled here. For the ſa- 
vages, or firſt inhabitants, frequently attained a 
great age, though at preſent ſuch examples are 
uncommon, which is chiefly attributed to the 
great uſe of brandy, which the ſavages have learnt 
of the Europeans. Thoſe who are born in Eu- 
rope attain a greater age here, than thoſe who are 
born here of European parents. In the laſt war 
it plainly appeared that theſe new Americans 
were by far leſs hardy than the Europeans, in ex- 
peditions, fieges, and long ſea-voyages, and died 
in numbers. It is very difficult for them to uſe 
themſelves to a climate different from their own. 
The women ceaſe bearing children ſooner than 
in Europe. They ſeldom or never have children 
after they are forty or forty-five years old, and 
ſome leave off in the thirtieth year of their age. 
Tenquired into the cauſes of this, but no one 
could give me a good one. Some ſaid it was ow- 
ing to the affluence in which the people live here, 
Some aſcribed it to the inconſtancy and change- 
ableneſs of the weather, and believed that there 
hardly was a country on earth in which the wea- 
ther changes ſo often in a day as it does here. For 
if it were ever {0 hat, one could pot be certain 
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whether in twenty-four hours there would not 
be a piercing cold. Nay, ſometimes the weather 
will change five or fix times a day. 

Tux trees in this country have the ſame qua- 
lities as its inhabitants. For the ſhips which are 
built of American wood, are by no means equal 
in point of ſtrength, to thoſe which are built in 
Europe. This is what nobody attempts to con- 
tradict. When a ſhip, which is built here, has 
ſerved eight or twelve years, it is worth little; and 
if one is to be met with, which has been in uſe 
longer and is yet ſerviceable, it is reckoned very 
aſtoniſhing. It is difficult to find out the cauſes 
from whence this happens. Some lay the fault 
to the badneſs of the wood : others condemn the 
method of building the ſhips, which is to make 
them of trees which are yet green, and have had 
no time to dry. I believe both cauſes are joined. 
For I found oak, which at the utmoſt had been 
cut down about twelve years, and was covered 
by a hard bark: but upon taking off this bark, 
the wood below it was almoſt entirely. rotten, 
and like flour, fo that I could rub it into pow- 
der between my fingers. How much longer will 
not our European oak ſtand before it moulders ? 

AT night we returned to Philadelphia. 

Sept. 23d. THERE are no Hares in this coun- 
try, but ſome animals, which are a medium be- 
tween our Hares and Ra$/ets, and make a great 
devaſtation whenever they get into fields of cab- 
bage and turneps. 

Many people have not been able to find out 
why the North American plants, which are car- 
ried to Europe and planted there, for the greateſt 
part 
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part flower ſo late, and do not get ripe fruit be- 
fore the froſt overtakes them, although it appears 
from ſeveral accounts of travels, that the winters 
in Penſylvania, and more ſo thoſe in New York, 
New England, and Canada, are full as ſevere as 
our Swealiſb winters, and therefore are much ſe- 
verer than thoſe which are felt in England. Se- 
veral men of judgment charged me for this rea- 
ſon to examine and enquire into this phænome- 
non with all poſſible care. But I ſhall, inſtead of 
an anſwer, rather give a few remarks which I 
made upon the climate and upon the plants of 
North America, and leave my readers at liberty 
to draw the concluſions. | 

3 1. IT is true, that the winters in Pen/y/vanza, 
E and much more thoſe in the more northern pro- 
1 


vinces, are frequently as ſevere as our Swed:/f 
winters, and much colder than the Engliſb ones, 
or thoſe of the ſouthern parts of Europe. For I 
found at Pg ladelphia, which is above twenty de- 
= grees more ſoutherly than ſeveral provinces in 
= YSweden, that the thermometer of profeſſor Ce//ins 
fell twenty-four degrees below the freezing point 
in winter. Yet I was aſſured that the winters I 
ſpent here, were none of the coldeſt, but only 
common ones, which I could likewiſe conclude 
from the Delaware's not being frozen ſtrong 
enough to bear a carriage at Philadelphia during 
my ſtay, though this often happens. On con- 
ſidering the breadth of the river, which I have al- 
ready mentioned in my deſcription of Philadel- 
Pbia, and the difference between high and low 
G 2 water, 
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water, which is eight Engliſb feet; it will pretty 
plainly appear, that a very intenſe froſt is required 
to cover the Delaware with ſuch thick ice. 

2. Bur it is likewiſe true, that though the 
winters are ſevere here, yet they are commonly 
of no long duration; and I can juſtly ſay, that 
they do not continue above two months, and 
{ſometimes even leſs at Philadelphia; and it is 
ſomething very uncommon when they continue 
tor three months together, inſomuch that it is 
put into the gazettes. Nearer the pole the win- 
ters are ſomewhat longer, and in the quite nor- 
thern parts they are as long as the Swediſb win- 
ters. The daily meteorological obſervations which 
have made during my ſtay; in America, and 
which are annexed to this work, will give more 
light in this matter. E3G- THERE 

2. Tur heat in ſummer is exceſſive, and 
without intermiſſion. 1 own I have ſeen the ther- 
mometer riſe to nearly the ſame degree at Ac 
in Finland. But the difference is, that when the 
thermometer of profeſſor Ceſſius roſe to thirty de- 
grees above the freezing point, once in two or 
three ſummers at Aobo, the ſame thermometer 
did not only, for three months together, ſtand at 
the ſame degree, but even ſometimes roſe higher, 
not only in Penhlvania, but likewiſe in New 
York, Albany, and a great part of Canada. Dur- 
ing the ſummers which I ſpent: at Philadelphia, 
the thermometer has, two or three times, riſen 
to thirty-ſix degrees above the freezing point. It 
may therefore with great certainty be ſaid, that in 
Penſylvania, the greatelt part of April, the woo 

| | Q 
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of May, and all the following months till Ocſoher, 
are like our Swediſb months of June and July. 
So exceſſive and continued a heat muſt certainly 
have very great effects. I here again refer to my 
meteorological obſervations. It mult hkewiſe be 
aſcribed to the effects of this heat that the com- 
mon melons, the water melons, and the pum- 
pions of different ſorts, are ſown in the fields 
without any bells or the like put over them, and 
yet are ripe as early as 7u/y; further, that cher- 
ries are ripe at Philadelphia about the 25th of 
May, and that in Penſylvania the wheat is fre- 
quently reaped in the middle of June. 

4. Tye whole of September, and half, if not 
the whole of Ocfober, are the fineſt months in Pen- 
ſytvanua; for the preceding ones are too hot, But 
theſe repreſent our July and half of Auguſt. The 
greateſt part of the plants are in flower in Seytem- 
ber, and many do not begin to open their flowers 
before the latter end of this month. I make no 
doubt that the goodneſs of the ſeaſon, which is 
enlivened by a clear iky, and a tolerably hot ſun- 
ſhine, greatly contributes towards this laſt effort 
of Flora. Yet though theſe plants come out io 
late, they are quite ripe before the middle of Oc- 
tober. But I am not able to account for their 
coming up ſo late in autumn; and I rather aſſ;, 
Why do not the Centaurea Facea, the Gentiana, 
Amarella, and Centaurium, of Liunæus, and the 
common golden rod, or Solidagoe Virgaurea, flower 
before the end of ſummer ? or why do the com- 
mon noble liverwort, or Anemone Hepatica, the 
wild violets Viola martia Linn.) the mezereon 
G 3 ( Daphae 
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Daphne Mezereum Linn.) and other plants, ſhew 
their flowers fo early in ſpring ? It has pleaſed 
the Almighty Creator to give to them this diſ- 
poſition. The weather at Philadelphia during theſe 
months, is ſhewn by my meteorological tables. 
I have taken the greateſt care in my obſervations, 
and have always avoided putting the thermome- 
ter into any place where the ſun could ſhine upon 
it, or where he had before heated the wall by his 
beams ; for in thoſe caſes my obſervations would 
certainly not have been exact. The weather, 
during our September and October, is too well 
known to want an explanation.* wp 

5. However there are ſome ſpontaneous plants 
in Penſylvania, which do not every year bring 
their ſeeds to maturity before the cold begins. 
To theſe belong ſome ſpecies of Gentiana, of Afers, 
znd others. But in theſe too the wiſdom of the 
Creator has wiſely ordered every thing in its turn. 
For almoſt all the plants which have the quality 
of flowering ſo late in autumn, are perennial, or 
ſuch as, though they have no ſeed to propagate 
themſelves, can revive by ſhooting new branches 
and ſtalks from the ſame root every year. But 
perhaps a natural cauſe may be given to account 
tor the late growth of theſe plants. Before. the 
Europeans came into this country, it was inhabited 
by ſavage nations, who practiſed agriculture but 
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Tux Engliſb reader, who is perhaps not ſo well acquainted 
with the weather of the S7vediſ autumn, may form an idea of it, 
by having recourſe to the Calendarium Floræ, or the botanical and 
economical almanack of Sweden, in Dr. Linnenus's Amon, Aca- 
dem. and in Mr. $S:i/ling flcet's Swediſh tracts, tranſlated from the 
Amcen, Acad, 2d edition, F. | 
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little, or not at all, and chiefly lived upon hunting 
and fiſhing. The woods, therefore, have never 
been meddled with, except that ſometimes a ſmall 
part was deſtro ed by fire. | > | he accounts which 
we have of the frſ landing of the Europeans here, 
ſhew that they found the country all over covered 
with thick foreſts. From hence it follows, that, 
excepting the higher trees, and the plants which 
grow in the water or near the ſhore, the reſt muſt, 
for the greateſt part, have been obliged to grow, 
perhaps for a thouſand years, together, in a ſhade, 
either below or betweea the trees, and they there- 
fore naturally belong to thoſe which are only pe- 
culiar to woody and ſhady places. The trees in 
this country drop their leaves in ſuch quantities 
in autumn, that the ground 1s covered with them 
to the depth of four or five inches. Theſe leaves 
lie a good while in the next ſummer before they 
moulder, and this muſt of courſe hinder the 
growth of the plants which are under the trees, 
at the ſame time depriving them of the few rays 
of the ſun, wich can come down to them through | 
the thick leaves at the top of the trees. Theſe cauſes 
joined together make ſuch plants flower much 
later than they would otherwiſe do. May it not 
therefore be ſaid, that in ſo nf centuries theſe 
plants had at laſt contracted a habit of coming up 
very late, and that it would now require a great 
{pace of time to make them loſe this habit, and 
uſe them ta quicken their growth? 

Sept. 24th, W employed this whole day in ga- 


* Vide Hackluyt's collect, voy. 111. 246. $77 
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thering the ſeeds of plants of all kind and in 
putting ſearce' plants into the herbal azcm lo 
Sept. 2 5th. MR. Heſelius made me preſent 
of a little piece of petrified weod, which: was 
found in the ground here. It was four inches long, 
one inch broad, and three lines thickp It might 
plainly be ſeen that it had formerly been wood. 
For in the places where it had been poliſhed, all 
the longitudinal fibres were eafily- diſtinguiſha - 
ble, ſo that it might have been taken for a piece 
of oak which was cut ſmooth. My piece was 
part of a ſtill greater piece. It was here thought 
to be petrified hiccory. I afterwards got more of 
it from other people. Mr. Lewis Evanstold me, 
that on the boundaries of Virginia, a great petri- 
fied block of hiccory had been found in the 
ground, with the bark on it, which was likewiſe 
petrified,” . ht 029798 e ee 5; 
MR. Jobn Bartram, an Engli 


ſbman, who lives 
in the country, about four miles from Philadel- 
Pbia, has acquired a great knowledge of natural 
philoſophy and hiſtory, and ſeems to he born with 
a peculiar genius for theſe ſeiences. In his youth 
he had no opportunity of going to ſchool. But 
by his own diligence and indefatigable application 
he got, without inſtruction, ſo far in Latin, as to 
underſtand all Latin books, and even thoſe which 
were filled with botanical terms. He has, in ſe- 
veral ſucceſſive years; made fre excurſions 
into different diſtant parts of Norte America, 
with an intention ef gathering all ſorts of plants 
which are ſcarce and little known. Thoſe vrhich 
he found he has planted in his own botanical 
garden, and likewiſe ſent over their ſeeds or freſh 
roots 
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roots to England. We owe to him the know-/ 
ledge of many ſcarce plants, which he firſt found, 
and which were never known before. He has 
ſhewn great judgment, and an attention which 
lets nothing eſcape unnoticed. .. Yet with all 
theſe great qualities, he is to be blamed for his 
negligence; for he did not care to write down his 
numerous and uſeful obſervations. His friends 
at London once obliged him to ſend them a 
ſhort account of one of his travels, and they were 
very ready, with a good intention, though not 
with ſufficient judgment, to get this account 
rinted. But this book did Mr. Bartram more 
arm than good; for as he is rather back ward in 
writing down what he knows, this publication 
was found to contain but few: new obſervations. 
It would not however be doing juſtice to Mr. 
Bartram's merit, if it were to be judged of by this 
performance. He has not filled it with a thou- 
ſandth part of the great knowledge which he has 
acquired, in natural philoſophy. and hiſtory, eſpe- 
cially in regard to North America. I have often 
been at a loſs to think of the ſources, from 
whence he got many things which came to his 
knowledge. I likewiſe owe him many things, 
for he poſſeſſed that great quality of communi- 
cating. every thing he knew. I ſhall, therefore, 
in the ſequelꝭ frequently mention this gentleman. 
For I ſhould never forgive myſelf, if 1 were to 
omit the name of the firſt inventor, and claim 
that as my own invention which I learnt from 
another perſon...” LANDING 37+ More M4631 
_ Many Majcle-ſbells, or Mytili anatini, are to 
be met with on the north · weſt fide of the town, 
| in 
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in the clay-pits, which were at preſent filled with 
water from a little brook in the neighbourhood; 
Theſe muſcles ſeem to have been waſhed into 
that place by the tide, when the water in the 
brook was high. For theſe clay · pits are not old, 
but were 5 made. Poor boys ſometimes go 
out of town, wade in the water, and gather great: 
quantities of theſe: ſhells, which they: ſell very 
eaſily, they being reckoned a daint r: 
Tur Virginian Azarole; with a redifruit, or 
Linneus's Crataægus Cxus gulli, is a ſpecies of haw- 
thorn, and they plant it in hedges, for want of 
that hawthorn, which is commonly uſed for this 
purpoſe in Europe. Its berries are red, and of the 
ſamefize, ſhape, and taſte, with thoſe of our haw- 
thorn, Yet this tree does not ſeem to make a 
good hedge, for its leaves were already fallen, 
whilſt other trees ſtill preſerved theirs. Its ſpines 
are very long and ſharpꝭj their length being two 
or three inches. Theſe ſpines art applied to ſome 
inconſiderable uſe. Each berry containsn two 
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ones, iu any.ewpiiank hid l:! 
Mx. Bartram affured me; that the Nertb Ame 
rican oak cannot reſiſt putrefaction for near ſuch 
a ſpace of time as the European. For this rea - 
ſon, the boats (which carry all ſorts of goods 
down from the upper parts of the country) upon 
the river Hudhn, arhich is one oß the greateſt in 
theſe parts, are made of two kinds of wood. 
That a 


part which muſt.always be under water, is 
made of black oak; but die upper part; Whieh is 
now above and naw., under water, and is there- 
fore more expoſed to pꝓutrefaction, is made of red | 
cedir, or Jui pri Frginiana, nick it reckoned 
e che 
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the moſt hardy wood in the: cνntry- The bot- 
tom ãs made of black; oak, beeauſe add Wag is 
very tough Eor the river being full of: ſtones, 
and the boats 3 ng running againſt{them, 
the black bal way, and therefore does not 
eaſily crack. — would not do for 
this purpoſe, becauſe it is hard and brittle. The 
oak likewiſe is not ſo muchſattacked by putrefac- 
tion, when its always kept under Water. 
Id autumn, I apuld alwyays get good pears here; 
but every body acknowledged that this fruit 
would not ſucceed well in the count. 
ALL my obſervations and retharks on Sab 

lities of the Rattles ſuale, are inſerted in the Me- 
_ of the! Steuiſb e * Sciences, for 
the 92, p. 316, e year 1753. 
P. 4,” en chen fed dhe ptader. © 4 N (ins 8 
BEARS are very vs higher up in the 
country, and do much miſehief. Mr. Bartram 
told me, that when a bean catohis a cw, he kills 
her in the fol manner: he bites: a hole 
into the hide, and blows with all his power into 
it, till K for 
the air a between the fleſh and the 
hide. wn bld * e ered Jams 
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ry might.be * be ſealble to ſecbpeft both opinions, 
For Europe has: bo dor three kinda of bears;)pne ſpies; of which 
15 carnivorous, the. other lives only on. vegetables: the large 
brown ſpecies, with its ſmall variety, are reputed to be carnivo- 
TOUS, 
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who was ninety-one years of age, ſaid, that in 
his youth, the bears had been very frequent 
hereabouts, but that they had ſeldom attacked 
the cattle : that whenever a bear was killed, ' its 
fleſh- was prepared like pork,- and that it had; a 
very good taſte. And the fleſh of bears is ſtill 
prepared like ham, on the river Morris. The 
environs of Philadelphia, and even the whole 
province of Penſyluvania in general, contain very 
few bears, they having been extirpated by de- 
grees. In Virginia they kill them in ſeveral dif- 
ferent ways. Their fleſn is eaten by both rich 
and poor, ſince it is reckoned equal in goodneſs 
to pork. In ſome parts of this province, where 
no hogs can be kept, on account of the great 
numbers of bears, the people are uſed to eatch 
and kill them, and to uſe them inſtead of hogs: 
The American bears, however, are ſaid to be leſs 
fierce and dangerous than the European ones. 

Sept. 26th, © Tux broad plantain, or Piantugo 
major, grows on the high-roads, foot- paths, 
meadows, and in gardens, in great plenty. Mr. 
Bartram had found this plant in many places on 
his travels, but he did not know whether it was 
an original American plant, or whether the Eu- 
ropeans had brought it over. This doubt had 
its riſe from the ſavages (who always had an 
extenſive knowledge of the. plants of the country) 
pretending that this plant never gre here before 
the arrival of the Buropeans. They therefore 
gave it a name Which ſigniſies, the Exgliſbmunis 
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ot; for they fay, that where a European had 
walked, there this plant grow in his foot- 
ſteps; e o 10 

yy Ghenopulium album, or Gooſe foot with fi- 
nuated leaves, grows in plenty in the gardens, 
But it is more ſcarce. near the houſes, in the 
ſtreets, on dunghills, and .corn-fields. This 
ſeems to ſhew, that it is not a native of America, 
but has been brought over amongſt. other ſeeds 
from Europe. In the ſame manner it is thought 
that the Tanſey, ¶ Tanacetum vulgare Linn.) which 
grows here and there in the hedges, on the roads, 
2 ee. near 1 . ee n European 
c ed. „anne * 

TH 8 ee art 3 Ss 1 or 
verbena gſſiainaulis, was thewn to me by Mr. Bar- 
tram, not far from his houſt, in a lietle plain near 
Philadelphia. t was the only place where he 
had found it Aubergine And for this reaſon I 
ſuppoſe it was likewiſe ſown; here amongſt « other 
Eurapean | 

Mg. Bartram was at this time Long x houſe 
in Philadelphia, and had ſunk a cellar to a con- 
ſiderable depth, the ſoil of which was thrown 
out. I here obſerved the following ſtrata: The 
upper looſe ſoil was only half a foot deep, and of 
a dark broym colour. Under it was a ſtratum of 
clay, ſo: much blended with; ſand, that it was in 
greater quantity than thenglay drſelf 3 ; and this 
ſtraturn/was. eight feet: deep. Theſe were both 
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brick coloured. The next ſtratum conſiſted of 
little pebbles, mixed Wick a coarſe ſand. The 
ſtones conſiſted” either of A "Lear 74. Of of. a dark 
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Duarte ; they were quite ſmooth and roundiſh 
on the * outſide; and lay in a ſttutum which Was 
a foot deep. Then the brick- coloured clay mix. 
ed with fand appeared again. But the depth of 
this ſtratum could not be determined. Query, 
Could the river formerly have reached to this 
place and formed theſe ſtrata? 

Mx. Bartram has not only un found 
oyſter-ſhells in the ground, but likewiſe met 
with ſuch ſhells and fails, as undoubtedly be- 
long to the ſea, at the diſtance of a hundred and 
more Engliſbd miles from the ſhore; He has 
even found them on the of mountains 
which ſeparate the Engliſb plantations from the 
habitations of the ſavages. Theſe mountains, 
which the Engliſb call the blue mumtaint, are of 
conſiderable Might, and extend in one continued 
chain from north to ſouth, or from Canada to 
Carolina. Yet in ſome places they have gaps, 
vrhich are as it were elbe through, to afford a 
paſſage for the great rivers, - roll down into 
the lower country. 

Tur Caſſia Chanieeriftt grew. on the roads 
through the woods, and ſometimes on unculti- 
vated fields, eſpecially when ſhrubs grew in 
them. Its leaves are like thoſe of the Sexfirrve 
Plant, or Mimoſa, and have likewiſe _—_ 
of contracting when touched, in common wi 
we leres of the latter. 2 Y 
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W re Lins, 'Y nat. 3. 


L ſolidum pelluci dum Wal llerii Miner. of 
l came Dunrte," Forfler's Mineralogy; p 16. = 
And Ouarteim coloratum, Lias, Syſt. nat. 3: p. 650 . 

a " Dugrithm folidum opacum coloratum, Wall. in. 99. 
Lie impure Quartz, Forſt, Min, p. 16. 
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Tux Crows in this country are little different 
from our common crows in Sweden. Their fize 
ig the ſame with that of our crows, and they are 
as black as jet in every part of their body. I. ſaw 
them flying to- day in great numbers together. 
Their voice is not quite like that of our crows, 
but has rather more of the cry of the Figks 
Linneus's Gorvus frugileguantrt. 1M 

Mx. Bartram related, that, on * journies to 
the northern . colonies, No Has diſcovered 
great holes in mountains on the banks of 
rivers, which, according to his deſcription, muſt 
exactly have been — giants pots, * as are to be 
met with in Sweden, and which l have deſcribed 
in a particular diſſertation read in the Royal .Swes 
diſh. Academy of Sciences, Mr. —.— has 
likewiſe addrefied, ſome letters to the Royal So- 
ciety at London 7 this. ſubject. For ſome 
people pretended that theſe holes were made by 
the ſavages, that they might in time of war hide 
their corn, and other 9 effects in them. 
But he wrote againſt this opinion, and accounted 
for the origin of theſe cavities in the following 
manner: When the ice ſettles, many pebbles 
ſtick in it. In ſpring, when the ſnow:melts, the 
water in the rivers ſwells ſo high, that it reaches 
n the place, where theſe, holes art now. found 

n the mountains. The ice therefore will of 
cours float as high. And then it often happens, 
OE which were confained i m it ever 


In S e e n 
rivers, with a ſtony or rocky bed, which the "I of the wa- 
ter has made, ate called gt, pott; theſe. holes are likewiſe men- 
tioned in Mr, Groſley's new obſervations on Italy, Vol. 1. p. 8. F. 


fince 


fince autumn, 3 it firſt ſealed un dhe banks 
of the river, fall out of the ice upon ithe rocky 
bank, and are from thence carried into a dle as 
crack by the water. Theſe pebbles are t 
continually turned about by the water, which 
comes in upon them, and by this means they 
gradually form the hole. I — water at the ſame 
time poliſhes the ſtone by its circular motion 
round it, and helps to make the hole or. cavity 
round. It is certain, that, by this turning and 
toſſing, the ſtone is at laſt unfit for this pur poſe: 
but the river throws commonly every ſpring, other 
ſtones inſtead of it into the cavity, and they are 
turned round in the ſame manner. By, this 
whirling, both the mountain and the ſtone afford 
either a fine or a. coarſe ſand, which is waſhed 
away by the water, when in ſpring, or at other 
times, it is high enough to throw its Waves into 
the cavity. This was the opinion of Mr. Bar- 
tram about the origin of theſe cavities. The 
Royal Society of Sciences at London, has givenſa 
favourable reception to, and approved of them. & 
The remarks which I made in the ſummer of 
the year 1743, during my ſtay at Land s- Ort, in 
my country, will prove that Las at that time 
of the ſame opinion, in regard to theſe holes. A 
have ſince further explained this opinion ina 
letter to the Royal Academy of Sciences; and 
this letter is {till preſerved in the Academy's Me- 
moirs, | which have not Wot: been P. übe O00 
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How far this approbation, of the Royal Society ou ut th 75 
: credited, is to be underſtood from the advertiſements publiſhed at 
the head of each new volume of the Philoſophical ' 1 n 
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there is great reaſon to doubt, whether all cavi- 
origin. e 
Hen are diſfetent 


ſpecies of Mulberry trees, 
which grow wild in the foreſts of North and 
Sauth America. In theſe parts the red mulberry 
trees are more plentiful than any other. How- 
ever, Mr. Bartram aſſured me, that he had like- 
wiſe ſeen the white mulberry trees growing wild, 
but that they were more ſearce: I aſked him, 
and ſeveral other people of this country, why 
they did not fet up ſilk manufaQuures, having 
ch a quantity of mulberries; which ſucceed ſo 
caſily? For it. has been obſeryed, that when the 
berries fall upon the ground, where it is not 
compact, but looſe, they ſoon put out ſeveral fine 
delicate ſhoots. - But they replied, that it would 
not be worth while to erect any filk manufac- 
tures here, becauſe labour is ſo. dear. For a man 
gets from eighteen pence to three ſhillings and 
upwards, for one day's work, and the women 
are paid in proportion. They were therefore of 
opinion, that the cultivation of all forts of corn, 
of hemp, and of flax, would be of greater advan- 
tage, and that at the ſame time it did not re- 
quire near ſo much care as the feeding of ſilk- 
worms. By the trials of a governor in Connecti- 
cut, which is a more northern province than 
New York, it is evident however, that ſilk- 
worms ſucceed very well there, and that this 
kind of mulberry trees is very good for them. 
The governor brought up a great quantity of filk 
worms in his court-yard ; and they ſucceeded fo 
Vor. I, H | well, 
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ſafficient quantity for cloathing himſelf and all 
" SEVERAL forts of Vines likewiſe grow wild 
hereabouts. Whenever I made a little excur- 
ſion out of town, I ſaw them in numerous places 
climbing up trees and hedges. They claſp 
around them, and cover them ſometimes entirely. 
and even hang down on the ſides. This has the 
ſame appearance, at a diſtance, as the tendrils of 
hops climbing along trees. I enquired of Mr. 
Bartram, why they did not plant vineyards, or 
preſs wine from the grapes of the wild vine? 
But they anſwered, that the ſame objection Jay 
againſt it, which lies againſt the erection of a 
ſilk manufacture, that the neceſſary hands were 
too ſcarce, and it therefore was more rational 19 
make agriculture their chief employment. But 
the true reaſon undoubtedly is, that the wine 


which is preſſed out of moſt of the North Ame: 


well, and ſpun fo much filk, as to afford him.a 


© 


. Ane 
rican wild grapes, is four and ſharp, and has not 
near ſuch an agreeable taſte as that which is made 
from European grapes. 4 and 
Tur Virginian Wake robin, or Arum Virgin 
cum, grows in wet places. Mr. Bartram told 
me, that the ſavages boiled the padix and the 
berries of this flower, and devoured it as a great 
dainty. When the berries are raw, 97 
a harſh, pungent taſte, which they loſe in great, 
ꝛeaſure upon boili ng. —— 


1 * . 4 


0 | 3 / "> > Kb? «$2 Fo K 
Tur Sarothbra Gentiangides, grows abundantly 


7 ö 
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in the fields, and under the buſhes, in a dry ſandy 
ground near Pgiladeſplia. It looks extremely 
N . eee eee 
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like bur 1 e en buſhes when they firſt be- 
pin to green, and when the points of the leaves 
are yet red. Mr. Bartram has ſent this plant to 
Dr. DiItzrius, but that gentleman did not know 
where he ſhould range it. It is reckoned a very 
good traumatic, ty. this quality Mr. Bartram 
Bialelf experienced; for being throwh and kick- 
ed by a vicious horſe, in ſuch 4 manner as to have 
both his thighs greatly hurt, he boiled the Sa- 
rothrd, and applied it to his wounds. It not only 
immediately appeaſed his pain, which before 
had beeti very violent, but he likewiſe, by its 
aſſiſtance, recovered in a ſhort tine. 
Havi read, in Mr. Miller's Botanical Dic- 
tionary, that Mr. Peter Collinſon had a particular 
Larch tree from America in His garden, I aſked 
Mr. Ba#tram whether he was acquainted with 
it? he atifwered, that he had ſent it himſelf to 
wes ; that it only grew in the eaſtern 
parts of New Terſey, arid that he had met with 
it in no other Engllſʒ plantation. It differs from 
the other ſpecies of Larch trees, its cones being 
much leſs. I afterwards faw this tree in great 

plenty in Canadd, © 
Mx. Bartram was of opinion, that the apple 
tree was brought into America by the Europeans, 
and that it never was thefe before their arrival. 
But he looked upon peaches as an original Ame- 
rican fruit, and as growing wild in 5 greateſt 
part of America. Others again were of opinion, 
that they were firſt brought over by the Eu- 
ropeans: But all the French in Canada agreed, 
that on the banks of the river Miqippi, and in 
H 2 the 
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the c coun try thereabouts, | peaches. 3 were found 
growing wild in great quantity: * Ties 10 117 
Seßt. 27th, Tux tree which the Eng ſiſ here 
call Petſimm, is the Dioſpyros Virginzang o Lin- 
neui. It grows for the greateſt part in wet 
places, round the water pits. I have already 
mentioned, that the fruits of this tree are ex- 
tremely bitter and ſharp before they are quite 
ripe, and that, being eaten in that ſtate, the 
quite contract one's mouth, and have a very diſ- 
agreeable taſte. But as ſoon as they art ripe, 
which does not happen till they have been; quite 
ſoftened by the froſt, they are a very agreeable 
fruit. They are here eaten raw, N 
other way. But in a great book, which contains 


* 


a deſcription of Virginia, you meet with differ- 
ent ways of preparing the Per/imen, under the 
article of that name. Mr. Bartram related; that 
they were commonly put upon the table amongſt 
the ſweet-meats, and that ſame. people made a 
tolerably good wine of them. Some of theſe | 


Perſimon fruits were dropped on the ground in 


his garden, and were almoſt quite „ "alins | 


been expoſed to a great degree of tho hęat of the 


_ = 


ſan. We picked up a few ang taſted tt 1 and 
I maſt own that thoſe who. prazſed this fruit as | 
an agreeable one, have but done it juſtice. It 

* Thomas Herriot, ſetvant to Sir Walter Raleigh, who was em- 
ployed by him to examine into the productions of North America, | 
makes no mention of the.,peach among the other, "fruits he de. 
ſcribes. and M, du Pratz, who has given a very good ASEOypt of | 
"Louiſiana and the Miſſiſippi, ſays, that the natives got their | 
peaches from the Elif colony of Carolina, before che French | 
ſettled therg, .. nt bows” \ WO 
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really deſerves w place among the moſt: palatable 
ps of 9 country, hen the froſt has act 
* quered its acrimony. 

HE Perbafeum The 9 80 or great We ar. ul- 
lein, grows in great quantity Wh roads, in hedges, 
on dry fretds, ' and | high meadewbs of a ground 
mixed with fand. The, Steder here call it the 


tobacco , the ſavages, but owned, that they. did 


not kttow whether or no the. Tadian ally uſed 
this plant iuftead of tobacco. The Swedes are 
uſed to tie the leaves round theit feet and arms 
when they have the ague. Sine of them Pre- 
pared a tea from the leave for the dyſentery. A 
Sw IIkcWIfE told me, nat a decoction of the 
roots was injected into e Wounds of the cattle 
Which ate full of worths, ich killed theſe 
worthis, and made them fall aut.. 

= *. 8th. Tur rheadows which are ſur⸗ 
ed by vod, and were at preſent mown, 
be a ae lively verdure. On the contrary, 
when they He on Hills, or in open fields, or in 


ſomè elevated fituation, elp all 951 {> that the ſun 
it 


may be able to act upon at without any obſta- 


cles, their graſs looks brown and dry. Several 


88 from Virginia told me, that on account of 


great Heat and dteughit, the meadows and 
pate almoſt always had-a brown colour, and 


oked as if they were burnt, The inhabitants 


of thoſe parts do not therefore enjoy the pleaſure 


ö. Taree worms bg the: Lareds tr the Oftas or Gay, which 
depoſits its: eggs on the back of cattle, and the Larvas bein 
hatched" froth | thefe e 5 cauſe great ſores, *Whetein they live dll 
they ate reddy for their 'change.” In the ſouth of Nia they nyſe 
for the- * purpoſe the decoction of Veratrum, or the qwhite Hel- 


kbore. 
H 3 which 
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which an European feels at the fight of our vero 
dant, odoriſerous meadow] ss. 
Tur American Nigbiſbade, or the Phytolaeca 
decandra, grows abundantly. in the fields, and 
under the trees, on little hills. Its black berries 
are now ripe. We obſerved to-day ſome. little 
birds with a blue plumage, and of the ſize of our 
Hortulans and Yellow Hammers / Emberiza Citri- 
xella and Emberiza Hortulanus } flying down from 
the trees, in order to ſettle upon the nightſhade 
and cat its berries. 1 535-5088 talks tel 
_ TowaRDs night I went to Mr. Bartram's 
country. ſeats”. oh n Cs 44. aaa 
Sept. 2gth. ThE Gnaphalium margaritaceum 
grows in aſtoniſhing quantities upon all unculti- 
vated fields, glades, hills, and the like. Its 
height is different according to its. different ſoil 
and ſituation. Sometimes it is very ramoſe, and 
ſometimes very little. It has a ſtrong, but agree- 
able ſmell, The Engliſb call Nt An ab 
for its flowers, which conſiſt chiefly, of dry, 
ſhining, ſilvery leaves / Folia calycina do not 
change when dried. This plant is now every 
where in full bloſſom. But ſome have already 
Joſt the flowers, and are beginning to drop the 
ſeeds. The Engliſh. ladies were uſed to gathe 
great quantities of this Se Wy a eds a 
pluck them with the. ſtalks. For they put them 
into pots with or without water, amongſt, other 
fine flowers which they had gathered both in the 
gardens and in the fields, and placed them as an 
ornament in the rooms. The Engliſh ladies in 
general are much inclined to have fine flowers all 
the ſummer long, in or upon the chimneys, 
; a | ſometimes 
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ſometimes upon a table, or before the windows, 
either on account of their fine appearance, or for 
the fake of their ſweet ſcent. The Gnaphaliun 
abovementioned, was one of thoſe which they 
kept in their rooms during the winter, becauſe 
its flowers never altered from what they were 
when they ſtood in the ground. Mr. Bartram 
told me another uſe of this plant. A decoction 
of the flowers and ſtalks is uſed to bathe any 
pained or bruiſed part, or it is rubbed with the 
plant itſelf tied up in a bag. 

InNsTEAD of flax ſeveral people 8 uſe of a 
kind of Dog's bane, or Linnaus's Apocynum can- 
nabinum. The people prepared the ſtalks of this 
plant, in the ſame manner as we prepare thoſe of 
hemp or flax, It was ſpun, and ſeveral kinds of 
ſtuffs' were woven from it. The ſavages are faid 
to have had the art of making bags, fiſhing-nets, 
and the like, for many centuries together, before 
the arrival of the Europeans. \ 

I AsKkED Mr. Bartram, whether he had ob 
ſerved in his travels that the water was fallen, 
and that the ſea had formerly covered any places 
which were now land. He told me, that from 
what he had experienced, he was convinced, that 
the greateſt part of this country, even for ſeveral 
miles together, had formerly been under water. 
The reaſons which led him to give credit to this 
eee the following. * Ne © 

ON digging i in the blue tnountains;: which 
are ane three hundred Eugliſi miles diſtant 
from the ſea, you find looſe oyſter and other ſorts 
of ſhells; 400 they are alſo likewiſe to be met 
with in the vallies formed by theſe mountains. 
H 4 5 -$+: 
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2. A Vs quantiry of petrified! ſhells are 
found if Awol, 1 flint, tg ſanidftone, of the 
ſame mountains. Mr. Bartram aſſured ine at the 
ſat ti86; that it was incredible what quamities 
of tem there were in the different Kinds of ſtszies 
of v hieh the mountains gonſiſt. 

. Tae fame ſhells are likewiſe dug 10 Sreat 
quantity, quite entire and not mouldered, in the 
provinces of Virginia and ner as alt in 
Philadelphia and in New York. 

4. ON digging wells (not only in bill. 
pbia, but likewiſe in other places) the people 
have met with trees, roots, and leaves of ok, 
for the greateſt part not ye rotten, at the Apen 
of eighteen feet. nn 

5. Tur beſt foil and the richeſt mould is to 
be met with in the vallies hereabonts: Theſe 
vallies are commonly croſſed by a tivulet or brook. 
And on their deelivity, a mountain commonly 
riſes, which in thoſe places, where the Biene 
paſſes cloſe to it, looks as if it were cut on pur- 
poſe. Mr. Bartram believed, that all theſe val- 
lies formerly were lakes; that the water had, 
by degrees, hollowed out the mountain, and 
opened a paſſage for itfelf through it; and that 
the great quantity of flime which is contained in 
the water, and which had ſubſided to the bottom 
of the lake, was the rich ſoil which is at preſent 
in the vallies, and the cauſe of their great ferti- 
1? BY But ſuch vallies and cloven mountains are 

very frequent in the country, and of this kind is 
the peculiar gap between two mountains, through 
which a river takes its courſe, on the boundaries 


of New York and Peußlvuania. The people, = 
JeGs 
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jeſt, fay that this opening was. made by the Pe- 
a as he wanted ee of P Penſytvanis into 
News Yor . 147: 

6. Tur whole tppearance: of the blue moun= 
tains plainly: ſhews, that the water formerly co- 
vered a part of them. For many are broken in 4 
peculiar manner, but the higheſt ate plain. 

7. Wurm the ſavages are told that ſhells are 
found on theſe mountains, and that from 
thence there is feafon to believe that the ſea muſt 
formerly have extended to them, and even in 
part flown over them; they anſwer that this is 
not new to them, they en a tradition from 
their anceſtors among them, that the ſea formerly 
furrounded theſe mountains. 

8. Tux water in rivers. and brooks likewiſe 
decreaſes. Mills, which fixty years ago were built 
on rivers, and at that time had a ſufficient ſupply 
of water almaſt all the year long,. have at preſent fo 
little, that they cannot be uſed, but after a heavy 
rain, or When the ſnow melts in ſpring. This 
decreaſe of water, in part, ariſes from the great 
quantity of land which is now cultivated; and 
. the extiepatioh of great foreſts for 6 Fa 

O1. | 
b Tur ſea-ſhore inereaſes likewiſe in time. 
This ariſes from the quantity of ſand. continually 
thrown on ſhore from the bottom of the ſea, by 
the waves; HIM) [£7] F371 

Mx. Bartram thou ght chat ome, peculiar at- 
tention ſhauid be oi: to another thing relating 
to theſe da atione, The ſhells which are to be 
ſound petrified on the northern mountains, are of 
ſuch kinds as, at preſent, are not to be got in the 


ſea, 
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ſea, in the:ſame, latitude, / and they ate: not fiſhed: 
on the ſhore, till. you come to South Carolina. 
Mr. Bartram from hence took an occaſion to de- 
fend Dr. Thomas Bur net s opinion, that the earth, 
before the deluge, was in a different poſition tos, 

the ſun. He likewiſe aſked whether the 
great bones, which are ſometimes fund in the 
ground in Siberia, and which are ſuppoſed to be 
elephants bones and tuſks, did not confirm his 
opinion, For at preſent thoſe animals cannot live 
in ſuch cold countries; but if, according to Dr. 
Burnet, the ſun once formed different zones about 
our earth, from thoſe it now makes, the elephant 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have lived in Siberia. x 


However 


- = Y — 


+ * Tat bones and tuſks of Elephants are not only found in R 
fa, but alſo in the canton of Baſil in Swwifhrland/ in che domint 
ons of the Marquis of Bareith in Franconia, and more inftances are 
found in the Protagæa of the celebrated Leibnitx. Lately, near the 
river Ohio, have been diſcovered, a great number of {keletons'of 
Elephants, with their tuſks, and very remarkable grinders; ſtill 
ſticking in their jaw bones, were ſent to the Britiſh Muſeum ;- the 
late Dr. Littleton, Biſhop of Carliſle, alſo lodged ſome teeth, Rick- 
ing in their jaw bones, in the Muſeum of the Royal Society, 
which were brought from Peru. The rivers Chatunga and Tnai. 
ehirka, in Siberia, are remarkable for affording, on their banks, 
great quantities of bones and tuſks of Elephants, which being 
preſerved there by the great froſt, and in the ſhort ſuommer of a 
few weeks, the rain being rare, theſe tuſks'are commonly fo freſh 
that they are employed in Ra as common ivory, on account of 
the great quantity brought from theſe places to Ria; ſome of 
them were eight feet long, and of three hundred pounds weight, 
There have been found grinders of nine inches diameter. But the 
American grinders of Elephants from near the O/i are yet more re 
markable, on account of their being provided with crowuns at their 
tops, ſuch as are only found in the carnivorous animals, and ſueh as 
feed on hard bones or nuts. Whilſt, on the contrary; Elephants, at 
preſent feeding on graſſes and ſoft vegetables, have no ſueh crowns 
at the tops of their grirders. Liuy, it is true, makes a diſtinction 
between the Matic or Indian Elephants, and the African ones; 
and remarks. the latter to be inferior to the former in fize and vi- 
gour; 
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However it ſeems that all which we have hitherto: 


mentioned, may have been the effect of diffetent 


cauſes. To thoſe belong the univerſal deluge 
the increaſe of land, which is merely the Work 
of time, and the changes of the courſe of rivers/ 
which when the ſhow melts, and in great floods, 
leave their firſt beds, and form new ones . 


. 


Ar ſome diſtance from Mr. Bartrams coun- 
try houſe, a little brook flowed through the wood, 
and likewiſe ran over a rock. The attentive 
Mr, Bartram here ſhewed me ſeveral little ca- 
vities in the rock, and we plainly faw that they 
muſt have been generated in the manner I before 
deſcribed, that is, by ſuppoſing a pebble to have 


gour; but whether the teeth in theſe animals are ſo much differ- 
ent from thoſe of the other variety, has never been attended to. 
This circumſtance of the difference in the foſſil grinders of Ele- 
phants, from theſe in the living ones, and the place where theſe 
ſkeletons were found in, viz. Siberia, Germany, and America, 
where at preſent no Elephants are to be met with, opens a wide 
field to conjectures, in regard to the way by which theſe animals 
were carried to thoſe ſpots, The flood in the deluge perhaps has 
carried them thither: nor is it contrary to reaſon, hiſtory or feve- 
lation, to believe. theſe ſkeletons/to, be the remainders of animals, 
which lived on the ſurface of this globe anterior to the Moſaic 
creation; which may be conſidered only as a new modification. of 
the creatures living on this globe, adapted to its preſent ſtate; un- 
der which it will remain till circumſtances will make a new change 
neceſſary, and then our globe will, by a pew creation or revolu- 
tion, appear more adapted to its ſtate, and be ſtocked with a ſet 
of animals. more ſuitable. to that ſtate. Every man, uſed to phi - 
loſophy and reafoning, will find, that this plan gives a grand idea 
of the Creator, his œconomy and management of the univerſe.; and 
moreover, it is conformable to the meaning of the words of a ſacred 
ug who ſays; Pſal; giv, 29 30. Thou hideft thy face and they 
(ſmall and great. beaſts) are troubled; thou tateſi away their breath, 
they die, and return to their duſt. Thou: ſendeft forth thy Spirit; they are 
created; and thou rene aueſſ the fact f abe earth. See Dr., Hunter's 
remarks on the above - mentioned teeth, in the Philo/ophiceh Tran, 
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remained in a cleft of the roth, and tb hive Veen 
tarned round by the violence of the water, till i 
_ formed ſuch a cavity in the mountain. For 

on putting our hands into onò of theſe 'chivities, 
we found that it contained numerous ſmall pebs 
bles, whofe ſurface was quite fmooth and round. 
And theſe ſtones we fbund in each of the holes. 

Mx. Bartram ſhewed me u fumbeèr of plants 
which he had collected into a herbal on his träf- 
vels, Among theſe were the following, which 
hkewiſe grow in the northern parts of Europg of 
which he had either got the whole Plants, or . 
bon branches. 


198: 


ty ate 


I. Betula alto, the common bi reb+ -tree, which 
he had found on the cts-Hills. 6 
2. Betula nana. This ſpecies of birch. grows 
in feveral low places towards the ttitls. 5 1 

3. Comarum 2 in the e between 
the hills in New Jer 5 

4. Gentiana 22 Nele on gre at Gettlan, m ws 
fields near the mountains. It was very like our 
E but had not ſo many flowers under each 
cal. | 

2 borealis, from the mouhtaitis in ; Ca- 
wal. It creeps along the ground. 

6. MyricaGale, from the ee of pA 0 
river Sagſuehumma, where it grows in a wet foil. 

7. Potentilla fruticaſa, from the ſwampy: fields 
and low meadows, between the river Dela, 
amt the river Net York. 

8. Trientalis Europea, from the « cats billets. adds 

9. 1 Triglothin maritimim,; from the ſalt ſprings 
towards the country of the five nations, 


3 MR. 
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Mz. Berirem ſhewed me a letter from aſt Jer 
ft % in which he got the following account of the 
diſcovery of an Indian grave. In the April of the 
year 1744, a8 * people were digging a cellar, 
they came upon a great ſtone, like a tomb; ſtone, 
which was at laſt got out with great difficulty; and 
about four fect. deeper under it, they met with a 
large quantity of human hones and a cake of maize. 
The latter was yet quite untouched, and ſeveral of 
the peaple preſent taſted it out of curioſity. From 
theſe circumſtances it was concluded, that this 
was a grave of a perſon of note among the ſavages. 
For it is their cuſtom to bury, along with the 
deceaſed, meat, and other things which he liked 
beſt. The ſtone was eight foot long,: four feet 
broad, and even ſome inches more, where it was 
broadeſt, and fifteen inches thick at one end, 
but only twelve inches at the other end: It con- 
ſiſted of the ſame: coarſe kind of ſtone. that is to 
be got in this country. There were no letters 
nor other characters viſible on it. 5 

Tur corn which the Indians chiefly i 
is the Maize, or Zea Mays, Linn. They have 
little corn fields for that purpoſe. But belides 
this, they likewiſe plant a great quantity of 
Sguaſbes, a ſpecies of pumpions or melons, which 
they have always cultivated, even in the remoteſt 
ages. The Europeans ſettled in America got 
the ſeeds of this plant, and at preſent: their gar- 
dens are full of it; the fruit has an agreeable Ae 
when it js well prepared: \ They are commonly 
boiled, then cruſhed (as we are uſed to do with 
turneps nnn we dle a ou of W 1 and ſome 
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pepper or other ſpice thrown upon them, and the 
diſh is ready. The Indians likewiſe ſow ſeveral 
kinds of beans, which for the greateſt part they 
have got from the Europeans. But peaſe, which 
they likewiſe ſow, they have always had amongſt 
them, before any foreigners came into the coun- 
try. The ſquaſhes of the Indians, which now 
are likewiſe cultivated by the Europeans, belong 
to thoſe kinds of gourds (cucurbita) which ripen 
before any other. They are a very delicious fruit, 
but will not keep. I have however ſeen them 
kept till pretty late in winter. 
Sept. zoth. WHEAT and rye are ſown in au- 
tumn about this time, and commonly reaped 
towards the end of June, or in the beginning of 
July. Theſe kinds of corn, however, are ſometimes 
ready to be reaped in the middle of June, and 
there are even examples that they have been 
mown in the beginning of that month. Barley 
and oats are ſown in April, and they commonly 
begin to grow ripe towards the end of July. 
Buck-wheat is ſown in the middle or at the end 
of July, and is about this time, or ſomewhat 
later, ready to be reaped. If it be ſown before the 
above-mentioned time, as in May, or in June, it 
only gives flowers, and little or no corn. 
Mx. Bartram and other people aſſured me, 
that moſt of the cows, which the Engliſb have 
here, are the offspring of thoſe which they bought 
of the Swedes, when they were maſters of the 
country. The Engliſb themſelves are ſaid to have 
brought over but few. The Swedes either brought 
their cattle from home, or bought them of the 
Duteb, who were then ſettled here. 
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Penſylvania, Philadelphia. 111. 


Nx Ax the town, I ſaw an Ivy or Hedera Helix, 
planted againſt the wall of a ſtone building, 
which was ſo covered by the fine green leaves of 
this plant, as almoſt to conceal the whole. It was 
doubtleſs brought over from Europe, for I have 
never perceived it any where elſe on my travels 
through North America. But in its ſtead I have 
often ſeen wild vines made to run up the walls. 
I AsKED Mr. Bartram, whether he had ob- 
ſerved, that trees and plants decreaſed in propor- 
tion as they were brought further to the North, 
as Cateſby pretends ; he anſwered, that the queſ- 
tion ſhould be more limited, and then his opinion 
would prove the true one. There are ſome trees 
which grow better in ſouthern countries, and be- 
come leſs as you advance to the north. Their 
ſeeds or berries are ſometimes brought into colder 
climates by birds and by other accidents. They 
gradually decreaſe in growth, till at laſt they will 
not grow at all. On the other hand, there are 
other trees and herbs which the wiſe Creator 
deſtined for the northern countries, and they 
grow there to an amazing ſize. But the further 
they are tranſplanted to the ſouth, the leſs they 
grow); till at laſt they degenerate ſo much as not 
to be able to grow at all. Other plants love a 
temperate climate, and if they be carried either 
ſouth or north, they will not ſucceed well, but 
always decreaſe, Thus for example, Penhlvania 
contains ſome trees which grow exceedingly well, 
but always decreaſe in proportion as they are car- 
ried further off either to the north; or to the ſouth. 
TI arTERwaARDs, on my travels, had frequent 
proofs of this truth. The Safafras, which POR 
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Nx An the town, I ſaw an Ivy or Hedera Helix, 
planted againſt the wall of a ſtone building, 
which was ſo covered by the fine green leaves of 
this plant, as almoſt to conceal the whole. It was 
doubtleſs brought over from Europe, for I have 
never perceived it any where elſe on my travels 
through North America. But in its ſtead I have 
often ſeen wild vines made to run up the walls. 

' I askKeD Mr. Bartram, whether he had ob- 
ſerved, that trees and plants decreaſed in propor- 
tion as they were brought further to the North, 
as Cateſby pretends ; he anſwered, that the queſ- 
tion ſhould be more limited, and then his opinion 
would prove the true one. There are ſome trees 
which grow better in ſouthern countries, and be- 
come leſs as you advance to the north. Their 
ſeeds or berries are ſometimes brought into colder 
climates by birds and by other accidents. They 
gradually decreaſe in growth, till at laſt they will 
not grow at all. On the other hand, there are 
other trees and herbs which the wiſe Creator 
deſtined for the northern countries, and they 
grow there to an amazing ſize. But the further 
they are tranſplanted to the ſouth, the leſs they 
grow; till at laſt they degenerate ſo much as not 
to be able to grow at all. Other plants love a 
temperate climate, and if they be carried either 
ſouth or north, they will not ſucceed well, but 
always decreaſe, Thus for example, Penfy[vania 
contains ſome trees which grow exceedingly well, 
but always decreaſe in proportion as they are car- 
ried further off either to the north, or to the ſouth. 
TI arTERwWARDS, on my travels, had frequent 
proofs of this truth. The Sa,, which grows1n 
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Penßylvania, undet forty deg. of lat. and bacatned 
a pretty tall and thick tree, was ſo littleat Qfauago 
and Fort Nicholſon, between furty-threꝶ and forty-. 
four deg. of lat. that it hardly reached the height 
of two or four feet, and was. ſeldom ſo thick as 
the little finger. of a full grown perſon. This 
Was likewiſe ＋ 5 caſe with 1 25 tree. For in 
Penſylvania it grows as high as our talleſt oaks 
and firs, and its thickneſs is proportionable to its 
height. But about Ofwegs it was not above 
— 5 feet high, and no thicker than a man's 
arm. The Sugar Maple, or Acer ſaccharinun, 
is one ef the moſt common trees in the woods 
of Canada, and. grows very, fall. But-in the 
ſouthern provinces, as New Fer/ep and Penſykva- 
ala, it only grows. on the northern ſide of the 
blue mountains, and on the Reep hills which are 
on the banks of the river, and which are turnod 
to e Vet Abe hg. not ed 10 0 


les, 
5 2 iſt, Tur FE which are e od 
re at night here, are called Muſquetoes. They 
are exactly like the gnats in Sweden, only ſome- 
what leſs; and the deſcription which is to be met 
with in Dr. Linnaus's Syſtema Nature, and Faun 
Suecica, fully agrees with them, and they are call» 
ed by him Culex pipiens. In day- time or at night 
they come into the houſes, and when the people 
are gone to bed they begin their dif agreeable hum 
ming, approach always nearer to the the bed, and at 
laſt fuck up ſo much blood, that they can hardly 
fly away. Their bite cauſes bliſters in people of 


a deli- 
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a delicate complexion. When the weather has 
been cool for ſome days, the muſquetoes diſappear 6 
But when it ehanges again, and eſpecially after a 
rain, they gather frequently in ſuch quantities 
about the houſes, that their numbers are aſtoniſh-. 
ing. The chimneys of the Engliſh, which have 
no valves for ſhutting them up, afford the gnats 
a free entrance into the houſes. In ſultry even- 
ings, they accompany the cattle in great ſwarms, 
from the woods to the houſes or to town, and 
when they are drove before the houſes, the gnats 
fly in wherever they can. In the greateſt heat of 
| ſummer, they are ſo numerous in ſome places, 
| that the air ſeems to be quite full of them, eſpe- 
| cially near ſwamps and ſtagnate waters, ſuch as 
the river Morris in New Jerſey. The inhabi- 
tants therefore make a fire before their houſes, to 
expel theſe difagreeable gueſts by the ſmoke. The 
old - Swedes. here, {aid that gnats had formerly 
been much more numerous; that even at preſent 
they {warmed in vaſt quantites on the ſea ſhore, 
near the ſalt water; and that thoſe which troubled 
us this autumn in Philadelphia were of a more 
venomous kind, than they commonly uſed to be. 
This laſt quality appeared from the bliſters, 
which were formed on the ſpots, where the gnats 
had inſerted their ſting. In Sweden I never felt 
any other inconvenience from their ſting than a 
little itching, whilſt they ſacked. - But when 
they. ſtung mg here at night, my face was ſo diſ- 
e e red. ſpots and bliſters, that I was 
almoſt aſhamed to me my@lk. f. 

I rave already mentioned ſome what about the 
encloſures: uſual here; I. now add, that moſt of 

Vor. I. ö a. 
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the planks, which are put horizontally, and of 
which the encloſures in the environs of Philade l. 
pbia chiefly conſiſt, are of the red cedar wood, 
which, is fer reckoned more durable than any 
other, But where this conld not be got, either 
white or black oak ſupplied its place. The peo- 
ple were likewiſe very glad if they could get ce- 
dar wood for the poſts, or elſe they took white 
oak, or cheſnut, as I was told by Mr. Bartram. 
But it ſeems that that kind of wood in general 
does not keep well in the ground for a conſide- 
rable time. I ſaw ſome poſts made of cheſnut 
wood, and put into the ground only the year be- 
fore, which were already, for the greateſt part, 
rotten below. pros Io 5 
Tur Safafras tree, or Laurus Saffafras Linn. 
grows in abundance in the country, and ſtands 
ſcattered up and down the woods, and near 
buſhes and encloſures, On old grounds, which 
are left uncultivated, it is one of the firſt that 
comes up, and is as plentiful as young birches 
are on thoſe Swediſb fields, which are formed by 
burning the trees which grew, on them.“ The 
Saſſafras grows in a dry looſe ground, of a pale 
brick colour, which conſiſts, for the greateſt part, 
of ſand, mixed with ſome clay. It ſeems to be 
but a poor ſoil. The mountains round Gorhen- 
burgh, in Sweden, would afford many places rich 


* Is Mr. Oftect's Voyage to China, Vol. 1. p. 50. in a-note, 
an account is given of this kind of land, which the Seder call 
Sabedieland; where it is obſerved, that the trees being burnt, their 
aſhes afford manure ſufficient for three years, after which they are 
left uncultivated again, till, after twenty or more years, à new ge- 
neration of trees being produced on them, the country people burn 
them, and cultivate the country for three years again. F. 
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enough for tlie da afras to grow in, and I even fear 
they would be too rich. I here ſaw it both in the 
woods amidſt other trees, and more frequently 
by itſelf along the enclofures. In both it looks 
equally freſh. _T have never ſeen it on wet or 
low places. The people here gather its flowers, 
and uſe them inſtead of tea. But the wood itſelf 
is of no uſe in ceconomy ; for when it is ſet on 
fire, it cauſes a continual crackling, without mak- 
ing any good fire. The tree ſpreads its roots 
"oy much, and new ſhoots come up om them 
in ſome places; but theſe ſhoots are not good for 
tranſplanting, becauſe they have fo few fibres, 
beſides the root which connects them to the 
main ſtem, that they cannot well ſtrike into the 
ground. If therefore any one would plant S/ 
afras trees, he muſt endeavour to get their bet- 
ries, which however is difficult, fince the birds 
eat them befote they are half ripe. The cows 
are very greedy after the tender new ſhoots, and 
look for them every where. . 
THe bark of this tree is uſed by the women 
here in dying worſted a fine laſting orange colour, 
which does not fade in the ſun. They uſe urine 
inſtead of Alum in dying, and boil the dye in a 
brafs boiler, becauſe in an iron vefſel it does not 
yield ſo fine a colour. A woman in Virginiz has 
ſucceſsfully employed the Berties of the Saffafras 
againſt a great pain in one of her feet, which, for 
three yeats together, ſhe had to ſuch a degree, 
that it almoſt hindered her from walking. She 
was advifed to broil the berries of Salfifras, and 
to rub, the painful parts of her foot-with the oil, 
which by this means would be got from the ber- 
9 | 12 ries, 
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ries. She did ſo, but at'the fame time it made 
her vomit; yet this was not ſufficient to keep 
her from following the, preſcription three times 
more, though as often as ſhe made uſe thereof, it 
always had the fame effect. However ſhe was en- 
tirely freed from that pain, and perfectly recovered, 
 ABrack Woodpecker with a red head, or the 
Picus pileatus Linn. is frequent in the Penſyluanian 
foreſts, and ſtays the winter, as I know from m 

own experience. It is reckoned among thok 
birds which deſtroy the maize ; becauſe it ſettles 
on the ripe ears, and deſtroys them with its, bill, 
The Swedes call it Ti//troka ; but all other wood- 
peckers, thoſe with gold yellow wings excepted, 
are called Hackſpichar in the Swediſt Hangyage a 


I intend to deſcribe them all together more exact! 
in a particular work. I only obſerve here, that 
almoſt all the different ſpecies of woodpeckers are 
very noxious to the maize, when it begins to 
ripen : for by picking holes in the membrane 
round the ear, the rain gets into it, and cauſes 
the ear, with all the corn it contains, to rot. 
Oc. zd. In the morning I ſet out for Wil. 
mington, which was formerly called Chriſtina by 
the Swedes, and is thirty Engliſb miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Philadelphia. Three miles behind 
Philadelpbia 1 paſſed the river Skulkill in a ferry, 
beyond which the country appears almoſt A. CON- 


= 4 


tinud} chain of mountains and vallies. The 
mountains have an eaſy flope on all fides, and the 
vallies are commonly croſſed by brooks, "with 
cryſtal ſtreams. The greater part of the country 
is. covered with ſeveral kinds of deciduous trees 4 
for I ſcarcely faw a ſingle tree of the fir kind, i 
3 : I except 
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l except 1555. red cedars. The foreſt was hi gh, 
IG? | 


but open below, ſo that it left a free e to 
the cee no under- wood obſtructed the paſ- 
ſage tr 

in al places to have gone under the branches 
with a carriage for a quarter of a mile, the trees 
ſtanding at great diſtances from each other, and 
the ground being very level. In ſome places lit- 
tle glades opened, which were either meadows, 


paſtures, or corn- fields; of which latter ſome 


were cultivated and others not. In a few places 
ſeveral houſes wete built cloſe to each other. But 
for the greateſt part they were ſingle. In part of 
the fields the wheat was already ſown, in the Eng- 
l/h manner without trenches, but with furrows 
pretty cloſe together. I ſometimes ſaw the coun- 
try people very buſy in ſowing their rye, Near 
every farm-houſe was a little field with maize. 
The inhabitants hereabouts were commonly ei- 


ther Engliſh or Suede. 
ALL the day long I ſaw a continual variety of 
trees; walnut trees of different ſorts, which were 
all full of nuts; cheſnut trees quite covered with 
fine cheſnuts; mulberries, ſaſſafras, liquidambar, 
tulip trees, and many others. _ Pr 
" SEVERAL ſpecies of vines grew wild herea- 
bouts. They run up to the ſummits of the trees, 
their cluſters of grapes and their leaves covering 
the ſtems. I even ſaw ſome young oaks five or 
6x farhorns high, whoſe tops were crovned with 
vines. The ground is that which is ſo common 
hereabouts, which I have already deſcribed, viz. 
a clay mixed with a great quantity of fand, and 
covered with a rich foil or vegetable earth. The 
enn enn 
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vines are principally ſeen on trees which ſtand 
ſingle in corn- fields, and at the end of woods, 
where the meadows, paſtures, and fields begin; 
and likewiſe along the encloſures, where, they 
cling with their tendrils round: the trees which 
ſtand there. The lower parts of the plant are full 
of grapes, which hang below the leaves, and were 
now . ripe, and had a pleaſant ſouriſh taſte, 
The country people gather them in great quan- 
tities, and ſell them in the town, They are eaten 
without further preparation ; and commonly peo- 
ple are preſented with them when they come to 
pay a viſit. enen 31 03. 451043 

THe foil does not ſeem to be deep hereabouts 
for, the upper black ſtratum, is hardly two inches. 
This I had an occaſion to ſee, both in ſuch places 
where the ground is dug up, and in ſuch where 
the water, during heavy ſhowers. of rain, has 
made cuts, which are pretty numerous here. 
The upper ſoil has a dark colour, and the next a 
pale colour like bricks. I have obſerved every 
where in America, that the depth of the upper 
ſoil does not by far agree with the computation 
of ſome: people, though we can almoſt be ſure, 
that in ſome places it never was ſtirred fince the 
deluge. - E ſhall be more particular in this reſpect 


. 


afterwards, ““ 
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* Tax learned Dr. Mallerius, in his Mineralogy, 5 8. in the 
note to the article, Humus communis atra, mentions, that ſome 
people were of opinion, that the mould of bur globe increaſed 
gradually from the yearly putrefaction of plants and their parts, 
eſpecially in ſuch places as had been uncultivated ever ſince the 
deluge'; and that thus, in a hundred years, half an inch of mould 
was produced. But he obſerves, in the ſame time, that this ob- 
ſervation 
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Tur Datura Stramonium, or Thorn Apple, 
rows in great quantities near all the villages. 
Its height is different according to the ſoil it is 
in. For in a rich ſoil it grows eight or ten feet 
high, but in a hard and poor ground, it will ſel- 
dom come up to ſix inches. This Datura, to- 
& 8 5 gether 


ſervation was not at all exact; for as the common mould ſeldom 
exceeds a foot, it muſt from thence follow, that ſince the deluge 
no more than 2400 years were elapſed, though the ſcripture chro- 
nology reckons upwards of 4000 years ſince that event: beſides 
this, he remarks, that mould always becomes more dry and com- 
preſſed, where it is out of the reach of rain and ſnow; and where 
it is expoſed to rain, it 18 carried off to lower places, and there- 
fore increaſes and decreaſes according to the qualities of its local 
ſituation, Moreover, vegetables, it is known, proſper the beſt 
where mould is found, As the ſurface of our globe has been co. 
vered with vegetables ſince the deluge, they mult have had a 
mould to. grow in ever ſince that time; conſequently it is highly 
probable, Ss there muſt have been a mould covering the ſurface, 
of our globe ever ſince the firſt origin. I ſhould be led, by ſome. 
other conſiderations, to doubt of the, infallibility of this rule for 
the increaſe of mould. In Rua, on this ſide the river Volga, 
are high and extenſive plains, which have been uncultivated ever 
ſince the deluge; for, we know from hiſtory, that the-Scytbians, 
Sarmatians, Hunt, Chazars, and Mogols, were ſucceſſively the 
maſters of theſe vaſt countries, and were altogether nomadic na- 
tions, who lived. without agriculture ;/ the country has been with- 
out wood ſiace time immemorial, nor could there even ſpring - up 
any wood whatſoever, fince its rambling poſſeſſors every ſpring 
ſet fire to the old dry graſs, in order to make room for the new - 
graſs, which, in the latter end of May, I found come up very 
near to my waiſt, And theſe vaſt, deſart plains, I ſaw every 


where covered with at leaſt two feet mould; nay, in ſome places 


it amounted to four feet; this would give, according to the 
former rule of half an inch per century, 4800 years, in the firſt. 
inſtance ; and, in the Foal oy 9600 years; and therefore ſhews, 
that this rule fat ealeulating the increaſe of mauld is very preca- 
rious. The chemical analyſis of plants ſhews, that they conſiſt 
of water, earth, acid, alkali, oil, and an inflammable principle, 
independent of the laſt ſubſtance, and called by a late German che- 
miſt, the cauſtics theſe ſubſtances muſt enter yearly the new 
plants, and make their ſubſtance, and are as it were regenerated. 
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gether with the Phytolacca,,or Ameritan Night- 
Aude, grow here an thoſe places near tlie gardens, 
houſes, and roads, which i in Sweden are covered 
with; nettles and -yodſe-foot, which Hiwropean 
plants ate very ſtarce- in America. But the Da- 
tur and Phyrolucca are the worſt weeds: here, 
nobody: knowing any particular uſe of them. 
- 1 /T'U&NIP-FIELDS are ſometimes to be ſeen. In 
themniddle of the high road 1 perceived a dead 
black ſnake, which was four feet-ſix inches long, 


and an inch and a half i in thickneſs 33 
to the viper kind. inn = 

LA at night a eat Halo appeared e 
the moon. The people ſaid that it prognaſti- 


T 51 2 N liR 
In theſe new plants, after being ſet at liberty from " firuQure 
of the laſt year's plants by purrefaRion;” or by fire.” Mould, Che. 
mically examined, has the ſame analogous-parts. Acid and cau- 
ſtic are plentifuliy contained in . e air, and 99740 
eaſily be reſtored to the mould, and thus circulate t throy h a new 
ſyſtem of plants. Water comes: Fkewiſe from DA e out 
of our atmoſphere ; alkaline and oily-partigles, | or kiadlof hap, 
are the only things waiting, which, when added with the; former 
to any ſubtle earth, will make à good mould; and theſe are pro- 
duted by putrefadtion or fire, from vegetable alinand. 
N ſtan<cs „and are the great promoters of vegetation... ... . 
Bur the great queſtion is, from whence theſe 1 various oo. 
ſtances, neceſſary for vegetation, originally came? Tb believe 
- they are produced from putrified vegetables, is begging 5 
tion, and making a cireulus uitigſus in the argument. 
therefore no evaſion ; they were certainly n; by ihe ar 
Oreator of the univerſe, and eudawed with ſuch qualities as make 
them capable of producing in various mixtures new bodies ; and 
when they are introduced by moiſture into the firſt ſtamina of a 
— or a ſeed, they * theſe ras Hou eonſtitute a hen 


Fine Mr. Kalm hinted at the above-mentioned 2 10 1 
ncreafe of mould ; and this ga 

bis argument, and. of ſtatin 45 
Filter, the Rec 
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cated: either a ſtorm, or rain, or both together. 
The ſmaller the ring is, or the nearer it comes 
to the moon, the ſooner» this weather ſets in. 
But this time neither of theſe changes happened, 
and the halo had foretold a coldneſs in the air. 
ISA to- day the C hermes of the alder {Cher- 


mes Ain) in great abundance on the branches of 


that tree which for that reaſon looks quite 
white, ànd at a diſtance 6-4 ror as It Were co- 
vered with mould. © 

O. 4h. FconTiNUeED my journey early i in 
the morning, and the country ſtill had the ſame 

pearance as I went on. It was a continual 
rer of pretty high hills, with an eaſy aſcent on 
all ſides, * T vallies between them. The ſoil 
conſiſtect of a brick- coloured mould, mixed with 
clay, and - few . pebbles. - I rode ſometimes 
9 throungk woods of ſeveral ſorts of trees, and ſome- 
times amidſt little fields, which had been cleared 
of the wood, and which at preſent were corn- 
fields, Meadows, and paſtures. The farm-houſes 
ſtood langle, - ſometimes near the roads, and 
ſometimes at a little diſtance from them, ſo that 
the ſpace between the road and the houſes was 
— 5 with little fields and meadows. Some 
of the houſes were built of ſtone, two ſtories 
high, and covered with ſhingles of the white 
cedar. But moſt of the houſes were wooden, 
and the crevices ſtopped up with clay, inſtead of 
moſs, which we m e uſe of for that purpoſe. 


No valves Were to be met with in the chimneys, 


and the- people even ad not know what I meant 
by them: The oveng were commoiily built up 


at founp diſtance from the . houſes, and were 


: either 
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either under à roof, or without any covering 
againſt the weather. The fields bore partly 
buck- wheat, which was not yet cut, partly 
maize, and partly wheat, which was but lately 
ſown-z- but ſometimes they lay fallow. The 
vines climbed to the top of ſeveral trees, and 
hung down again on both ſides. Other trees 
again were ſurrounded by the ivy. ( Hedera quin- 
guęfolia which, with the ſame flexibility, aſcend- 
ed to a great height. The Smilax laurifolia al- 
ways joined with the ivy, and, together with it, 
twiſted itſelf round the trees. The leaves of the 
ivy were at this time commonly reddiſh, but 
thoſe of the vine were ſtill quite green. The 
— trees: which were ſurrounded with them, looked 
at a diſtance like thoſe which are covered with 
hops in our country; and on ſeeing them from 
afar off, one might expect to find wild hops 
climbing upon the trees. Walnut and cheſnut 
trees were common near encloſures, in woods, 
and on hills, and at preſent were loaded with 
their fruit. The perſimon was likewiſe plenti- 
ful near the roads, and in the woods. At ſome 
diſtance from Wilmington, I paſſed a bridge over 
a little river, which falls north into the Dela-. 
ware. The rider pays here two Pane toll for 
himſelf and his horſe. - +: f 
TowAaRDs noon I arrived at Vi Imington. B97, 
WilminGToN:is alittle town, about thirty 
Engliſh: miles ſouth-weſt from Philadelphia. It 
was founded in the year 1533. Part of it ſtands 
upon the grounds belonging to the Swediſh. 
church, which annually receives certain rents, 
out boy which they pay the miniſter's ſalary, and, 


employ 


122 
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employ the reſt fer other uſes. The houſes arg 
built of ſtone, and look very pretty; yet they 
are not built cloſe together, but large qpen places 
are left between them. The quak 
meeting- houſe in this town. The Swediſb 
church, which I intend to mention in the ſequel, 
is half a mile out of town eaſtwards. The par- 
ſonage is under the ſame roof with the church. 
A little river called Chriſtina-xil paſſes by the 


town, and from thence falls into the Delaware. 


By following its banks, one goes three miles be- 
fore one reaches the Delaware. The river is. 
ſaid to be ſufficiently deep, ſo that the greateſt. 
veſſel may come quite up to the town: for at its 
mouth or juncture with the Delaware it is ſhal- 


loweſt, and yet its depth even there, when the 


water is loweſt, is from two fathoms to two and 
a half. But as you go higher, its depth encreaſes 
to three, three and a half, and even Eur fathoms. 
The largeſt ſhips therefore may ſafely, and with 
their ſull cargoes, come to and from the town 
with the tide. From Wilmington you have a 


fine proſpect of a great part of the river Dela- 


ware, and the ſhips ſailing on it. On both ſides: 


of the river | Chriſtina-kill, almoſt from the place, 


where the redoubt is built to its juncture with 
the Delaware, are low meadqws, which afford a 
great quantity of hay to the inhabitants. The 
town carries on a, conſiderable trade, and would, 


have been more enlarged, if Hbi ladelphi a \ and. | 


Newcaſtke, which are both towns af a more an- 
cient date, Were not ſo neat on both ſides of it. 
Taz Redbubt, upon the river CHriſlina- kill, 
was erected. this ſummer, when. it inen 
| at 
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that the French and Spgniſh privateers intended 
to Hir * Seon Wand to atte OB} adins. 

790 Fo be s 208 e IDE FE Engg; 
% accounts of, the Fate 
Rey. Mr. Tranderg,. on the ſame ſpot where the 
Swedes had built theirs, It is remarkable, chat 
on working in the ground this ſummer, to make 
this Tedoubt, an old Swediſp filver coin of Queen 
Chriſtina, not quite ſo big as a ſhilling, was 
found at the depth of a yard, among ſome other 
things. The Rev. Mr. Tranberg afterwards 
preſented me with it. On one fide were the 
arms of the houſe of Maſa, with the inſcription : 
CHRISTINA. D. G. DE. RE. SVE. that is, 
Cbriſtina, by the grace of God, elected Queen of 
Sieden; and near this the year of our Lord 
1633. On the reverſe were theſe words: MO- 
NETA NOVA REGNI SVEC. or, A new coin 


E 3 - * 


number of old iron tools, ſuch as axes, ſhovels, 
and the like, were diſcovered. The redoubt, 
that is now erected, conſiſts of bulwarks of 
planks, with a rampart on the outſide. Near it 
is the powder magazine, in a vault built of 
bricks. At the erection of this little fortifica- 
tion, it was remarkable, that the quakers, whoſe 
tenets reject even defenſive war, were as buſy as 
the other people in building it. For the flap of 
being every moment Tadtenly attacked by pft. 
vateers conquered all other thoughts. Many of 
them ſcrupled to, put their own hands to the 
ſupplies of money, 
ing which was ner 


work ; but forwarded it 1 

+ I £3. 44 ae A enn | \ 
en ready, every © 
CC . Jos 


- 08. Sch. Ir was my deſign to croſs the Pe- 
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Iaware, and to get into New 0 5 5 An 2 ved ew 
to get 9 with the cbuntty ; but 4 er 
was no ferry I here to bring m5 Be leo -OVE Fa 
out on my, return to Place 24. tf þ * Y 15 
along the high road, and | partl 7 eviate, F ON 0 ne 
or the other fide of it, in order to take more 
exact obſervations of the country, and of 1 its na- 
tural hiſtory. | ER ; 
Tur maize Was SN in Checll places, rg 
wolte its ſtalks were cut ſomewhat below the. car, 
dried and put up in narrow high ſtacks, 1 in order 
to keep them as a food for the cattle in Winter. 
The lower part of the ſtalk had likewiſe leaves, 
but as they commonly dry of themſelves, the 
people do not like to feed the cattle with them, 
all their flavour being loſt, . But the upper PR 
are cut whilſt they are yet, green. > 
Tis, vallies between the. ills commonly con- 
tain brooks; but they ate not very broad, and 
requite no does: 10 that carriages and horſe 
can eaſily paſs through them; for the Water 18 
ſeldom aboye fix inches deep. I T7 
THE leaves of moſt trees were yet quite green, 
ſuch as t ole of oaks, cheſnut trees, black. wal- 
nut trees, hiccory, tulip trees, and ſaſſafras. 


The two latter ſpecies are found i i plenty on the 


ſides of the little woot, 1 1 on the fallow. 
fields, near hedges, a the road 
mon likewiſe had oa g0 its leaves: TH | however, 
ſome trees of this kind 145 dropt them, The 
leaves of the American bramble were 80 preſe 7055 
almoſt entirely red, though ſome of theſe 


yet retained a lively 8 in the leayes-. The 
Cornelian cherry likewiſe had already” a niftre 
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of brown and pale leaves. The leaves of the red 
RC WOC mum 
I conTINUED my journey to ChichiRer, a 
borough upon the Delaware, where travellers 
pals the river in a ferry. They build here every 
year a number of ſmall ſhips for fale. From an 
iron work which lies higher in the country, they 
carry iron bars to this place, and ſhip them. 
Cors are boats made of one piece of wood, 
and are much in uſe with the farmers, and other 
people upon the Delaware, and ſome little rivers. 
or that purpoſe a very thick trunk of a tree is 
hollowed out : the red juniper, or red cedar tree, 
the white cedar, the cheſnut tree, the white oak, 
and the tulip tree, are commonly made uſe of for 
this purpoſe. The canoes made of red and white 
cedar are reckoned the beft, becauſe they ſwim 
very light upon the water, and laſt twenty years 
together. But of theſe the red cedar canots are 
moſt preferable. Thoſe made of cheſnut trees 
will likewiſe laſt for a good while. But thoſe 
of white oak are hardly ſerviceable above fix 
years, and alſo ſwim deep, becaufe they are fo 
heavy. The Liquidambar tree, or Liquidanbar 
flyraciflua Linn. is big ehough, but unfit for 
making canoes, becauſe" it imbibes the water. 
The canoes which are made of the tulip tree, 
{ſcarce laſt ſo long as thoſe of white oak. The 
fize of the carioes is different, according to the 
purpoſes they are deſtined for. They can carry 
fix perſons, who, however, muſt by no means 
be unruly, but fit at the bottom of tlie canoe in 
the quieteſt manner poflible, leſt the boat over- 
ſet. The Stoedet in Penſytoania and New Ferſey, 


near 
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near the rivers, have no other boats too go to 
Philadelphia its, which they commonly. do.twice 
a week on the market days, though they be! ſe- 
veral miles diſtant from the hw, and meet 
ſometimes with ſevere ſtorms; yet misfortunes 
from the overſetfing, &c. of theſe canoes, are 
ſeldom heard of, though they might well be ex- 

pected, on account of the ſmall ſize of this kind 
bf boats. However, a great deal of attention 
and care is neceſſary in managing the canoes, 
when the wind is ſomewhat violent; for they 
are narrow, round below, have no keel, and 
therefore may eaſily be ovyerſet. Accordingly, 
when the wind is more briſk than inge the 
people make for the land. 

Tun common garden creſſes grow in ſeveral 
places on the roads about | Chichefter, and un- 
doubtedly come from the ſeeds, which were by 
chance carried out of the many greens about 
that town. 

Tur American brambles are here in great 
plenty. When a field is left uncultivated, they 
are the firſt plants that appear on it; and I fre- 
quently obſerved them in ſuch fields as are an- 
nually ploughed, and have corn ſown on them. 
For when theſe buſhes are once rooted, they are 
not eaſily, extirpated. Such a buſh runs out ten- 
drils ſometimes four fathoms off its root, and 
then throws à new root, ſo that on pulling it 
up, you meet with roots on both ends. On 


ſome old grounds, which had long been uncul- 


tivated, there were ſo many buſhes of this kind, 
that it was very troubleſome and dangerous walk- 


ing in them. A wine is made of the berries, as 
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I have already mentioned. The berries are like- 
wiſe eaten when they are ripe, and taſte well. 

© O#. 6th. Tun Chenopodium anthelminticum is 
very plentiful on the road, and on the banks of 
the river, but chiefly in dry places, . in a looſe 
ſandy ſoil. The Enghſh, who are ſettled here, 
call it Worm-ſeed, and Jeruſalem Oak. It has a 
diſagreeable ſcent. In Penfylvanta and New 
Jerſey its ſeeds are given to children, againſt the 
worms, and for that purpoſe they are excellent, 
The plant itſelf is ſpontaneous in both pro- 
vinces. | 3 
Tux environs of Chicheſter contain many gar- 
dens, which are full of apple trees, ſinking un- 
der the weight of innumerable apples. Moſt of 
them are winter fruit, and therefore were yet 
quite ſour. Each farm has a garden, and ſo 5 
each houſe of the better ſort. The extent of 
theſe gardens is likewiſe not inconſiderable, and 
therefore affords the poſſeſſor, all the year long, 
great ſupplies in his honſe-keeping, both for eat - 
ing and drinking. I frequently was ſurprized at 
the prudence of the inhabitants of this country. 
As ſoon as one has bought a piece of ground, 
which is neither built upon nor ſown, his firſt 
care is to get young apple trees, and to make a 
garden. He next proceeds to build his houſe, 
and laſtly prepares the uncultivated ground to 
receive corn. For it is well known that the trees 
require many years before they arrive to perfec- 
tion, and this makes it nece ary to plant them 
firſt. I now perceived, near the farms, mills, 


wheels, and other- inſtruments, which are 0005 
| | 
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uſe of in cruſhing the apples, in order to prepare 
cyder from them afterwards. 
From Chicbeſter I went on towards Philadel- 
bia. The oaks were the moſt plentiful trees in 
the wood. - But there were ſeveral ſpecies of 
them, all different from een ones. The 
ſwine now went about in great herds in the oak 
woods, where they fed upon the acorns, which 
fell in' great abundance from the trees. Each 
hog had a wooden triangular yoke about its neck, 
by which it was hindered from penetrating 
through the holes in the encloſures ; and, for 
this reaſon, the encloſures are made very lender, 
and eaſy to put up, and do not require much 
wood. No other encloſures are in uſe, but thoſe 
which are ſo like ſheep-hurdles. A number of 
{quirrels were in the oak woods, partly running 
on the ground, and partly leaping from one 
branch to another; and at this time they chiefly 
ted upon acorns. wo 
I s£LD0M faw beech trees; but I found them 
quite the ſame with the European ones. Their 
wood 1s reckoned very good for making joiner's 
planes of. | 
I do not remember ſeeing any other than the 
black | Ants, or Formica nigra, in Penſylvanta. 
They are as black as a coal, and of two forts ; 
ſome very little, like the leaſt of our ants, and 
others of the ſize of our common reddiſh ants. I 
have not yet obſerved any hills of theirs, but only 
ſeen ſome running about ſingly. In other parts 
of America I have likewiſe found other ſpecies of 
ants, as I intend to remark in the ſequel. _ 
Tux common Privet, or Liguſtrum vulgare, is 
Vor, J. Fog K made 
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wade aſe &.1 in many places, as a hedge round 
corn-fields and gardens; and of m whole voy- 
age, I did not ſee that any other frees were made 
uſe of for this purpoſe, though the En ng/:/hmen 
here well know that the hawthorn akte a much 
better hedge. © The privet hedges grow, very 
thick and Lo but, Havin no ſpines, the hogs, 
and even other 'animils, break eafily throngh 
them; and when they have once made à hole, it 
requires a long white before it grows up again. 
But when the hedges conſiſt of ſpinoſe buſhes, 
the cattle will hardly MONT to get ee 
them. 


- ABouT noon I came through Ge, a little 
market-town, which lies on the Delaware. A 


rivulet, » coming down out of the couptry, paſſes 
through this place, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Delaware. Thete is a bridge over N. The 
houſes ſtand diſperſed. Moſt of them are built 
of ſtone, and two or three ſtories high; ſome are 
however made of wood. In the town is a church, 
and a market · place. Ys 


"WHEAT was now ſown every "where: In 
ſorne 2 it was already green, having been 
ſown four weeks before. The what fields were 
made in the Engliſh manner, having no ditches 
in them; but numerous furrows for draining t ! 
water, at the diſtance of four or fix foot From 
one another. Great ſtumps of the trees: which 
had been cut down, are every where ſeen on the 
fields, and this ſhews that the country has been 

but lately:cultivated. | 


Tn roots of the trees do not go deep ite the 
ground, vigt ſpread 1070 I had oppor- 
75 tunities 
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tunities * e this ſeveral places where 
9 5 1 I ar NE one 
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aſe 1 10 an Tron 1 8 5 hi. h was to the — 
Ex by the road ſide. It . to two bro- 


thers, as I Was told. The ore however is not 
dug here, but thirty or forty miles from hence, 
where it is firſt melted in the oven, and then car- 
ried: to this place. The bellows: were made.of 
leather, and both they and the hammers, and 
even the hearth, but ſmall. in proportion to ours. 
All the machines were worked by water. The 
iron was "wrought. i into bars. 
To-day. 1 remarked, a8 I. have fince frequently 
ſeen on my travels in this country, that horſes 
are very greedy of apples. When they are let 
into an orchard to fo upon the graſs, if there 
are any apples on the ground, they frequently 
leave the freſh green graſs, and eat the apples, 
which, however, are not reckoned a good. food 
for then; and, beſides that, it is too expenſive. 
Tux red Maple, or Acer rubrum, is plentiful 
in theſe places. Its proper ſituations are chiefly 
ſwampy, wet places, in which. the alder com- 
monly is its companion. Out of its wood they 
make plates, ſpinning-wheels, rolls, feet for 
chairs and beds, and all. ſorts. of. work. With 
the bark they dye both worſted and linen, giving 
it a dark bluc colour. For that ; purpoſe, it is 
firſt boiled in water; and ſome copperas, ſuch as 
the hat-makers and ſhoe- makers commonly 
make uſe of, is added, before the ſtuff (which is 
K 2 to 
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to be dyed) is put into the boiler. This bark 
1 affords a good black ink. When the 
tree is felled early in ſpring, ; a ſweet juice runs 
out of it, like that which runs out of our 
birches. This juice 9 7 do not make any uſe 
of here; but, in Ca ea, th hey make both treacle 
and ſugar of it.. He ere is, a variety of this tree, 
which they call the cur/ed Maple, the wood be- 
ing as it were marbled within; it is much uſed 
in all kinds of joiner's work, and the utenſils 
made of this wood, are preferable to thoſe made 
of any other fort of Sans in the country, and are 
much dearer than thoſe made of the wood of the 
wild cherry trees (Prunus Virginiana) or of black 
walnut trees. But the moſt valuable utenſils 
were thoſe made of curled black walnut, for that 
is an exceſſive ſcarce kind of wood. The curled 
maple was likewiſe very uncommon, and you 
frequently find trees, whoſe outſides are marbled, 
but their inſide not. The tree is therefore cut 
very deep before it is felled, to ſee whether it 
has veins in every art. | 
155 the evening I reached Philadelphia. N. 

. 7th. In the morning we croſſed the De- 
A in a boat to the other fide, which belongs 
to New J ferfe y, each perſon paying four pence for 
his paſſage. The country here is very different 
from that in Penſhlpania; for here the ground! is 
almoſt mere ſand, but in the other province it is 
mixed with a good deal of clay, and this makes 
the ground pretty rich. The diſcoveries which 
IT made to-day, of inſects and plants, I intend! to 
mention in another work. 
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A 801 like this in New Ferſey, one might be 
led to think, could produce nothing, becaule it is 
ſo dry and poor. Vet the maize, which is planted 
on it, grows extremely well, and we ſaw man 
fields filled with it. The earth is of that kind 
in which tobacco commonly ſucceeds, but it is 


not near ſo rich. The ſtal $ of maize are com- 


monly eight feet high, more or leſs, and are full 


of leaves. The maize is planted, as uſual, in rows, 
in little ſquares, ſo that there is a ſpace of five feet 


and fix inches between each ſquare, both in 
length and breadth ; on each of theſe little hills 


three or four ſtalks come up, which were not yet 


cut for the cattle ; each ſta k again has from one 
to four ears, which are large and full of corn. A 
ſandy ground could never have been better em- 


ployed. In ſome places the ground between the 


maize 1s ploughed, and rye ſown in it, fo that 


when the maize is cut, the rye remains e the 
field. 


Wr frequently ſaw Aſparagus growing near 


the encloſures, in a looſe ſoil, on uncultivated 
ſandy fields, It is likewiſe plentiful between the 
maize, and was at preſent full of berries, but I 
cannot tell whether the ſeeds are carried by the 
wind to the places where I ſaw them; it is how- 
ever certain, that I have likewiſe ſeen it growing 


wild in other parts of America. 


Tux Worm-ſeed is likewiſe; plentiful on the 


roads, in a ſandy ground, ſuch as that near the ferry, 


oppoſite to Philadelphia. I have. already, men- 
tioned that it is given to children, as a remedy. to 
carry off the worms. It is then, put into brandy, 
and when it has been in it for one hour, it is 
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ſucculent; which circumſtance very juſtly gave 
reaſon to wonder from whence it could get juice 


Needles. Tt grows ſingle about farm houſes, near 
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taken out again, dried; ahd given to che children, 
either in beer, ſweetened! with treicle, or in any 
other liquor. Its effects are talked of differently. 
Some people ſay it Kills the worms; others again 
333 that it forwkrds: their encreaſe. But T 
now, by my own experience, that this worm- 
ſeed has had very god effects upon children. 
TE Pula, which we cultivate in our gar- 
dens, grows wild in great abundance in the looſe 
ſoil; amongſt the maize. It was there 1 
on the ground, and its ſtalks were pretty thick an 


ſufficient to ſupply it, in ſuch a dry ground. It 
is to be found Plentifal f in weh ſoil, in other Pen 
of this country.” © © 

Tu Bidens bipinnata, is tide! called 8 band 


roads, pales, and along the hedges. It was yet 
partly in flower; but for the greateſt part it was 
already out of blofſom. When its ſeeds are ripe 
it is very diſagrecable walking where it grows. 
For they ſtick to the cloaths and make them 
black; and it is difficult to diſcharge the black 
ſpots which they occaſion. Each ſeed has three 
ſpines at its extremity; and each of theſe again 
is full of numerous little hooks, by which the 
ſeed faſtens itſelf to the cloaths. 
In the woods and along the hedges in this. 
neighbourhood; ſome Gans red +> Formica 
rubra crept about, and their antennæ or feel- 
horns were as long as their bodies. 
Towaps night we returned to Philadelphia. 
OF. 8th. Tax ſhore of Penſylvania has a great 


quantity 
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quantity of the fineſt oyſters. About this time 6 
the people began to bring them to Philadelphia #1 
for ſale. They come from that part of the ſhore, 1 
which is near the mouth of the river Delaware. 10 
They are reckoned as good as the New: York by 
oyſters, of which, I ſhall, make more particular 1 
mention afterwards. However, I thought that 1 
this latter ſort of oyſters was generally larger, i | 
fatter, and more palatable. It is remarkable that "i 
they commonly became palatable at the time . 
when the agues had left off their fury. Some 1 


—_—_— — 


men went with whole carts full of oyſters, cry- 
ing them about the ſtreets; this is unuſual here 
when any thing elſe is to be ſold, but in Landon 
it is very common. The oyſter ſhells are thrown 
away, though formerly a lime was burnt from 
them, which has been found unneceſſary, there 
being ſtones for burning of lime in this neigh-/ 
bourhood, and the lime of oyſter ſhells not being 
as good as this other lime. The people ſhewed 
me ſome houſes in this town which are built of 
ſtone, and to the maſon work of which the lime 
of oyſter ſhells had been employed. The walls 
of theſe houſes were always ſo wet, two or three 
days before a rain, that great drops of water could 1 
plainly be perceived on them; and thus they 14 
were as good as Hygrometers.* , Several people 
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* As the ſnells of oyſters are a marine animal rende and 
their cavities are full of particles of ſea- water, the moiſture of it 


flies off, leaving behind its ſalt; when the ſhells ate barnt, and ud 
the lime is lacked, . the ſalt mixes with the lime: and. ne T4 
mortar of ſuch a lime grows ever ſo dry, the particles of ſalt im- 1 


mediately attract the moiſture of the air, and cauſe that dampneſt 1 
complained of here. 7Ff . No f 1 
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"who had lived in this kind of houſes complaingd 
"of theſe inconveniencess. 
Oc. gth. PrAsx are not much cultivated in 
Penſylvania at preſent, though formerly, accord- 
ing to the accounts of ſome old Sedet, every far- 
mer had a little field with peaſe. In 'New Fer. 
ey, and the ſouthern parts of Net Tork, peaſe are 

likewiſe not ſo much cultivated as they uſed to 
be. But in the northern parts of 'New Dort, 
or about Albany, and in all the parts of Canada, 
which are inhabited by the French, the people 

" ſow great quantities, and have a plentiful crop. 

In the former colonies, a little deſpicable inſet 
has obliged the people to give up fo uſeful a part 
of agriculture. This little inſe& was formerly 
little known, but a few years ago it multiplied 
exceſſively. It couples in ſummer, about the 
time when the peaſe are in bloſſom, and then de- 
poſits an egg into almoſt every one of the little 
peaſe. When the peaſe are ripe, their outward 
appearance does not diſcover the worm, which, 
however, is found within, when it is cut. This 
worm lies in the pea, if it is not ſtirred, during all 
the winter, and part of the ſpring, and in that ſpace 
of time conſumes the greateſt part of the inſide of 
the pea: In ſpring; therefore, little more than the 
mere thin outward ſkin is left. This worm, at 
laſt, changes into an inſect, of the coleoptera 
clafs, and in that ſtate creeps through a hole of 
its own making in the huſk, and flies off, in order 
to look for new fields of peaſe, in which it may 
couple with its cogeneric inſects, and provide 

food ſufficient for its poſterity. 2? 
Tus noxious inſect has ſpread from Penfy/- 
8 1 8 | a: Vanid 


vania to the north. For the country of New 
York, where it is common at preſent, has not been 
plagued with t above twelve or fifteen years ago; 
and before that time the people ſowed peaſe 
every year, without any ingonyenience, and had 
excellent crops. But by degrees theſe little ene- 
mies came in ſuch numbers, that the inhabitants 
were forced to leave off ſowing of peaſe. The 
people complained of this in ſeveral places. The 
country people about A/hany have yet the plea- 
ſure to ſee their fields of peaſe not infected by 
theſe beetles, but are always afraid of their ap- 
proach; as it has been obſerved they come every 

year nearer to that province. 3 
I xxow not whether this inſect would live in 
Europe, and I ſhould think our Swediſb winters 
muſt kill the worm, even if it be ever ſo deeply 
incloſed in the pea ; notwithſtanding it is 7 — 
as cold in New York (where this inſect is ſo abun- 
dant) as in our country, yet it continues to mul- 
tiply here every year, and proceeds always farther 
to the north. I was very near bringing ſome 
of theſe vermin. into rue, without knowing 
of it. At my departure from America, I took 
ſome ſweet peas with me in a paper, and they were 
at that time quite freſh and green. But on open- 
ing the paper, after my arrival at Stockholm, on 
Auguſt the 1ſt, 1751; I found all the peas hollow, 
and the head of an inſect; peeping out of each. 
Some of theſe inſects even crept out, in order to 
. Nr of this at en but I made 
aſte to ſhut the paper again, in order t prevent 
the ſpreading of eee 1 own, that 
| when 


„Tuoven Mr, Kain has ſo carefully avoided peopling Ex- 
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when I firſt perceived them, I was more fright- 
ened than I ſhould have been at the | fight of a 
ks 8 For I at once had a full view of the 
whole damage, which my dear country would 

have ſuffered, if only two or three of theſe noxi- 
ous inſets had eſcaped 3 poſterity of ma- 
ny families, and eyen the inhabitants of whole 
provinces, would have had ſufficient reaſon to de» 
teſt me, as the cauſe of ſo great a calamity. I after- 
wards ſent ſome of them, though well ſecured, 
to Count Teſin, and to Dr. Linnæus, together 
with an account of their deſtructive qualities. 
Dr. Linnaeus has already inſerted a deſcription. of 
them in an Academical Diſſertation, Which has 
been drawn up under his prefidency, and treats 
of the damages made by inſe&s.* | He. there calls 
this inſet the Bruchus of North America. ꝶ It 

was very peculiar that every pea in the paper was 
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eaten without exception. 


Wurm the inhabitants of Penhylvania, ſow. - 
peaſe procured from abroad, they are not com- 
monly attacked by theſe inſects for the firſt 
year; but in the next they take poſſeſſion of the 


rope with this inſect, yet Dr, Linneus aſſures us, in his Syſtema 

aturz, that the ſouthern countries of Europe are already infeſted 
with it; Scepoli mentions it among his: /n/eta Carnmolice, p. 63. 
and Geoffroy, among his Pariſian Inſeds, Vol. 1. p. 207. t. 4. 
f. 9. Aud given a ſine fgure fir. 7. 2 

* Diff, de Noxa Inſectorum, Ameen. Acad. Vol. 3. p. 347. 

+ In his Syſtema Naturæ, he calls it Bruehus Piſ, or the Peaſe 
Beetle; and ſays, that the Gracula Quiſcula, or Purple daau of 
Catoſſy, is the greateſt deſtroyer of them, and though this bird has 
been N by the legiſlature of Pen/zlvania, New: Jerſey, and 
New England, as a maize-thief, they feel however the imprudence 
of extirpating this bird: for a quantity of worms, which formerly. 
werd ea by thefs birds, deſtroy their meadows at preſent. F. 
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pea. It is gregtiy to be wiſhed that none af the ||| 
ſhips, which anndally — — froth New York or 1 
Penſyloania,” may bring them into the European 11 
countries. From *htnce the p ower of a ſingle 


deſpicable inſe& will plainly appear; as alſo, that j 
the ſtudy of the coHõο my arid of the qualities of 
inſects, is not to be lobked upon, as a mere paſ- 1 
time and uſeleſs employment 

Tux Rhur radicant is a ſhrub dr tree which 
grows abundantly in this cbuntry, and has in 
common with the ivy, called Hedera arborea, 
the quality of not growing without the ſupport 
either of a tree, a wall, or a hedge. I have ſeen 
it elimbing to the very top of high trees in the 
woods, and its branches ſhoot out every where 
little roots, which faſten upon the tree, and as it 
were enter into it. When the ſtem is cut, it 
emits a pale brown ſap of a diſagreeable ſcent. 
This ſap is ſo ſharp, that the letters and characters 
made upon linen with it, cannot be got out again, 
but grow blacker the more the cloth is waſhed. 
Boys commonly marked their names on their linen 
with this juice. If you write with it on paper, 
the letters never go out, but grow blacker from 
Ie. ES; or noo io dr och oth fadf nitorets 1 

TH1s ſpecies of Sumach has the fame noxi- 11 
ous qualities as the poifonous ſumach, or Poiſon- 
tree, which I have above: deſcribed; being pot- v1 
ſonous to forne people though not to every one. 1 
Therefore all that has been ſaid of the poiſon- 
FE c 0 
2 che peaſe were ſte „ before thay axe; fu bes 
lime water and ſome diſſolved. arſenic, the pupa or aurelia of the 
inſe& would be killed. F. * 
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the former has the ſtronger poiſon. However, I 
have ſeen people who have been as much ſwelled 
from the noxious exhalations'of the latter, as 
they could have been from thoſe of the for- 
mer. I likewiſe know; that of tws'fifters; the 
one could manage the tree without being af- 
fected by its venom,” though the other immedi- 
ately felt it as ſoon as the exhalations of the tree 
came near her, or whenever ſhe came a yard too 
near the tree, and even when ſhe ſtood in the 
way of the wind, which blew directly from this 
ſhrab. But upon me this ſpecies of ſumach has 
never exerted its power; though I made above a 
hundred experiments upon myſelf with the great- 
eſt ſtems, and the juice once ſquirted into my eye, 
without doing me any harm. On another per- 
fon's hand, which I had covered very thick with 
it, the ſkin, a few hours after, became as hard as 
a piece of tanned leather, and peeled off in the 
following days, as if little ſcales fel} from it. 
Oc. 1oth, In the morning I accompanied Mr. 
Cock to his country ſeat. 

Tuovon the woods of Penſylvania afford many 
oaks, and more ſpecies of them than are found 
further north, yet they do not build ſo many 
ſhips in this province as they do in the northern 
ones, and eſpecially -in New England. But ex 
rience has taught the people that the ſame kind 
of trees is more durable the further it grows to 
the north, and that this advantage decreaſes the 
more it grows in warm climates. It is like- 
wiſe plain that the trees in the ſouth grow more 
every year, and form thicker ringlets, than thoſe 
in the north. The former have likewiſe much 
n | . greater 
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greater tubes for the circulation of the ſap than 
the latter. And for this reaſon, they do not build 
fo many ſhips in Penſylvania, as they do in New 
England, though: more than in irginia and Mary- 
land; but Caralme builds very few, and its mer- 
chants get all their ſhips from Ne England. Thoſe 
which are here made of the beſt oak, hardly are 
ſerviceable above ten, or at moſt twelve years; 
for then they are ſo rotten, that no body ven- 
tures to go to ſea in them. Many captains of 
ſhips come over from England to North America, 
in order to get ſhips built. But moſt, of them 
chooſe New; England, that being the moſt nor- 
therly province; and if they even come over in 
ſhips which are bound for Philadelphia, they fre- 
quently, on, their arrival, ſet out from Penſy/ua- 
nia for New England. The Spamargs in the Weſt 
Indies, are ſaid to build their ſhips of a peculiar 
ſort of cedar, which holds out againſt putrefaction 
and wet; but it is not to be met with on the con- 
tinent in the Engliſb provinces. Here are above 
nine different ſorts of oak, but not one of them 
is comparable to the ſingle ſpecies we have in 
Sweden, with regard to its goodneſs. And there- 
fore a ſhip of European oak. colts a great deal 
more than one made of Americen,oak.....; 
MAN x people who chiefly employed them- 
ſelves in gardening, had found, in a ſucgeſſion of 
years, that the red Beet, which, grew out of the 
ſced which was got from New, 44, became. yery 
{weet, and hadi a very fine. taſte; but, thatit SYCFY 
year loſt, part of its goodneſs, if it qvas cultivated 
from ſeeds which were got here. The people 


were therefore obliged to get as many ſeeds of 
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red beet every year from New York, as were want⸗ 
eck in their gafdens. It has likowiſr been gene- 
rally obſerved, that the plants which are 
from Engliſh ſceds are always much better and 
more a ble, than thoſe which come from 
ſeeds of this country. „ihn cir 29918900 2961] 
Ix the garden of Mr. Cock vas 4 radiſh 
which was in the looſe ſoit grown ſo big as to 
be ſeven inches in diameter. Every body that faw 
it, d it was uncommon do ſee n en 
a fig. 
4m! ſpecies of Contvolonluy which 10 com- 
monly called Batatas, has here the name of Ber- 
mudian potatoes. The common people, and the 
gentry, without diſtinction, planted them in their 
gardens. This is done in the ſame manner as 
with the common potatoes. Some People made 
little hillocks, into which they put theſe pota- 
toes; but others only planted them in flat beds. 
The ſoil muſt be a mixture of ſand and earth, 
and-neither too rich nor too poor. When they 
are going to plant them, they cut them, as the 
common potatoes, taking care however that a 
bud or two be left each piece which is in- 
tended to be planted. Their colour is commonly 
red without, and yellow within. They are big- 
ger than the common ſort, and have a ſweet and 
very agreeable taſte, which I cannot find in the 
other potatoes, in artichokes, or in any other root; 
and*they-almoſt:melt in the mouth. It is not 
Jong ſince they have been planted here. They 
are dreſſed in the ſame manner as comune 
tatot, and eaten either along with them, or by 
thejyflves.. They grow very faſt and 4 wel 
ere; 
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here; but the greateſt difficulty conſiſts in keep= 
ing them over winter, for they will bear neither 
cold, nor a great heat, nor wet. They mirſt 
therefore be kept, duvingwinter, in a box with 
ſand, in a wurm room In enhilvunia, where 
they have no valves in their chimniĩes, they are 
in ſuch a box with ſand, àt ſome diſtance 
rom the fire; and there they ate ſecured both 
againſt froſt and againſt over great heat. It will 
not anſwer the purpoſe to put them into dry ſand 
in a cellar, as is commonly done with the com- 
mon ſort of potatoes. For the moiſture which 
is always in eellars, penetrates the ſand, and 
makes them putrify. It would probably be very 
eaſy to keep them in Side in warm rooms, 
during the eld! ſeaſon. But the difficulty lies 
wholly. in bringiog them over to Sweden. I car- 
ried a conſiderable number of them with me vn 
leaving America, and took all poſſible care in pre- 
ſerving them. But we had a very violent ſtorm 
at ſea, by which the ſhip was fo greatly damaged, 
that the water got in every where, and wetted 
our cloaths, beds, and other moveables, ſo much, 
that we could wring the water out of them. It 
is therefore no wonder that my Bermuda potatoes 
were rottenz but as they are now cultivated in 
Portugal and Spain, nay, even in England, it will 
be eaſy to bringt them into Summ. The drink 
which the Spariards prepare from theſe potatoes, 
in their American poſſeſſions, is not uſual in Pin. 
Hluania.x rate nod SSt San ret 
SOL ik eee e dBA ame Bini boi £45 
Mx. Miller deſcribes this liquor in bis Gardener's Digien- 
he e ee e eee, Pf ee 
e : K. 
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Mx. Cock had à paper, mill, on a little brock, 
and all the coarſer ſorts of paper are manufac- 
tured in it. It is now annually rented for fifty 
Rache Henſylvania curren eg 
Od. 11th. I Ayr already mentioned, that 
every.countryman has a greater or leſſer number 
of apple trees planted round his farm-houſe, 
from whence he gets great quantities of fruit, 
part of which he fats, part he makes cyder of, 
and part he uſes in his own family for pyes, tarts, 
and the like. However he cannot expect an equal 
uantity of fruit every year. And 'I.was told, 
that this year had not by far afforded ſuch a great 
quantity of apples as the preceding; .the'caule of 
which, they told me, was the continual and great 
drought in the month of May, which had hurt 
all the bloſſoms of the apple trees, and made them 


MIR: The heat had been ſo great as. to dry. up 
t 1 plants, and the graſs in the fields. 
Fur Polytrichum commune, a ſpecies of mos, 
grew plentifully on wet and low meadows. be- 
tween the woods, and in ſeveral places quite co- 
vered them, as our moſſes cover the meadows. in 
Sweden. It was likewiſe very plentiful on hills. 
_ AGRICULTURE, was in a very bad ſtate here- 
abouts. When, a perſon. had bought a a of 
land, which, perhaps had never been ploughed 
figce. the, creation, he cut down, part of the wood, 
tore up the roots, ploughed the ground, ſawed 
corn on it, and the firſt time got a plentiful crop. 
But the ſame land being tilled for ſeveral years ſud: 
ceſſiyely, without being manured, it at laſt muſt, 
of courſe, loſe its fertility. - Its poſſeſſor there- 
fore leaves it fallow, and proceeds to another * 
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of his ground, which he treats in the ſame man- 


ner. Thus he goes' on till he has' changed a great 
part of his poſſeſſions into corn-fields, and by 


that means deprives the ground of its fertility.” 
He then returns to the firſt field, which now is 
pretty well recovered; this he again tills as long 


as it will afford him a good crop, but when its 
fertility 1s exhauſted, he leaves 'it fallow again, 
1161 


and proceeds to the reſt as before. _ 


4 


Ir being cuſtomary here, to let the cattle go 


about the fields and in the woods both day and 
night, the people cannot collect much dung for 
manure. But by leaving the land fallow for ſeveral 
years together, a great quantity of weeds ſpring 
up in it, and get ſuch ſtrength, that it requires, a 
conſiderable time to extigpate them. From hence 


it ikewiſe comes, that the corn is always ſo much 
mixed with weeds. The great richneſs of the 


ſoil, which the firſt European coloniſts found 
here, and which had never been ploughed bee 
has given riſe to this neglect of agriculture, which 
is ſtill obſerved by many of the inhabitants. But 


they do not confider, that when the earth is quite 


exhauſted, a_great ſpace of time, and an infinite 
deal of labour, is neceſſary to bring it again into 
good order; eſpecially in_theſe countries which 
are almoſt every ſummer {6 ſcorched up by the 
exceſſive heat and drought.” The {oil of the 
 corn-fields conſiſted of à thin mould, greatly 
mixed with a brick- coloured clay, and à quantity 
of ſmall particles of glimmer. This latter c 
from the ſtbnes' which ate here altrof bie 
where to be met with at tlie depth of © for 
n ; £78 801 4227 
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I.) SOILS wo \xy"\ 
ons Theſe little pieces o limmer made 
ground ſparkle, ben We lu e on it. 
e ll the houſes kereabouts'we e built 
either of ſtone or bricks *' but thöſe af frotie Were 
more numerous. 'Gormontiuy;' whith'is about 
two Engliſh miles Tong, Had fd other Hohes, and 
xe country houſes” thereibouts wtreUIIbuilt'sf 
tie, But there are leveral varieties of that-ſtone 
which is commonly made uſe of in building. 
Sometimes it cbnüifled of a black or grey glim- 
mer, running in undulated veins, the ſpaces be- 
tweeh their bendings being filled up wit a grey, 
looſe, ſmall-grained limeſtone, ooze was cf 
ftiable. Some tranſparent particles of 
were ſcattered in the maſs, of which the glim⸗ 
mer made the 7 It was very ecaſy to 
be cut, and wi — Tcadlily de 
N into Wen „ Sometitttes HGW Ver- the 
conſiſted of 4 blatk, TralÞgriihed's lin 
Mel 4 White ſmall-grained fandſtone, and 2 
particles of quartz, and the ſeveral conftitutent' 
parts were well mixed together; and ſometimes 
the ſtone had broad ftripes of the white lanuſtone 
without any addition of glimmer, but moſt com 
monly they were much blended together, and of 
a grey y colour. Sometimes this ffone was found 
to eonfiſt of quite bine and black pieces of 's im- 
mer, and i; rey, "160ſe; abd very ſinalls 
limeflone. ' This was" likewiſe very, each de de 
cut; being wage, 1907 1902 „ 71 g 
Tür 5 varieties of the ſtone ar be corathilily 
found” cloſe together. They were every where 
to Be met with, at a little depth, but not in equal 
Age dad eee e and not always eaſy to 


be 


dy I Das 24 A. 
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In 4aMmniy:io 2200 7111 0190.4 einge Sade 
be bro en... When i Rector % > an in 155 
to builc a, houſe, . wh lere t ll 0 
could be met, with It is to, he foun (PR, corn 
fields and meadows, at a depth 2 Vries from. 
two to fix f et, he e different ag to 
ſize. Some were 1 ten 1 et g= t 
broad, and one thick ere. ff 01 

Ms bouts 


they lay. in Reata one, bessa &, £ 05 he 1 17 
out a bot. 1 


7 th and A pre were different, but $1 00 
N 


919 


18 gehn the a 255 wee 5 
which is univerſal here, and coal of No 

clay, though. the former 1 is more p lentiful 

looſe pieces of glinumer which ſhine fo 190 

it, ſeem to fave been broken off from the , 
ſtrata of ſtone. 

IT muſt be Sblerved, chat len the people! 
build with this ſtone, they take care to turn t 92 8 
fide of if outwards. Bu an cannpt, 5757 $ 
done, the one being frequen tly rongh! on Kha, 
it is eaſily cut ſmooth wit r, ö it 18 loft, 
and not very difficult. to > be [SG "fioges! 
howevet are unegdal in, thickneſs, And | ther fore 
by putting them together they c 0 Hp, Rep 
in nch ſtraight lines as ,bti esu; 15 
likewiſe happens that pieces ] 5 y 
are cut, and leave; holes gn th ys 15 


4 


wall. But in order to fill. Ups, ihels hot J 
little pieces of ſtone which cannot be md 8 
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of are 3 mixed with mortar, and: put 
into the holes; the places thus filled up, are F 
wards {inoothed, and when they are dry, they are 
hardly diſtinguiſhable. from the reſt; at ſome diſ- 
tance. -; At: laſt they draw, on the outſide. of the 
wall, ſtrokes of mortar, which. croſs each other 
perpendicularly, ſo that it looks as if the wall 
conſiſted wholly. of equal ſquare ſtonas, and as 
it the white ſtrokes, were the places where they 
were joined with mortar, 'The inſide of the yall is 
made ſmooth, covered with mortar, . and white- 
waſhed. It has not been obſerved that this kind 
of ſtone attracts the moiſture in a rainy or wet 
ſeaſon. In Philadelphia and its environs, you find 
ſeveral houſes built of this kind of ſtone. TY 
THz houſes here are e built 10 the 
Engliſ manner. 
| Son of Mr. Cock's negroes a” me the 
ſkin of a badger (Urſus Meles) which he had 
killed a few days ago, and which convinced me 
that the American badger is the ſame with the 
Stedſb one. It was here called Ground Hog. 
TowaARDs night I returned to Philadelphia. . 
Oc. 12th. In the morning we went to the 
river Sulkill, partly to gather ſeeds, partly to 
collect plants Ge! the herbal, and to make all forts 
of obſervations. ''The Skulki{] is a narrow. river, 
which falls into the Delaware, about four miles 
from Philadelphia to the ſouth ; but narrow as it 
is, it tiſes on the weſt ſide of thoſe high moun- 
tains, commonly called the blue mountains, and 
runs two hundred Exgliſb miles, and perhaps 
more. It is a great diſadvantage to this country, 
that there are ſeveral cataracts in this river as low 
as 
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as Philadelpbie, for which reaſon there c. can be no 
navigation on it. Today I made ſome deſorip- 
tions and remarks on uch plants as N Little 
liked, or ſuchi as they never touched. i, 
l ons RK VID ſeveral Little bedtvirtedus walks 
in the fields, running under ground in ' vations 
directions, the opening of 'which was big enough 
for a mole: the earth, which formed as it were a 
vault above it, and lay elevated like a little bank, 
was near two inches high, full as broad as a man's 
hand, and about two inches thick. In unculti- 
vated fields I frequently faw theſe ſubterraneous 
walks, which diſcovered themſelves by the ground 
thrown up above them, which when trod upon 
gave way, InP made it inconvenient to walk in 
the fieldliud yidommon 326 r 
THESE 8 are inhabited by a kind of mole,* 
which I intend to deſeribe more accurately in 
another work. Their food is commonly roots: 
I have obſerved the following qualities in one 
which "was caught. It had greater ſtiffneſs and 
ſtrength in its legs, than I ever obſerved in other 
animals, in proportion to their fize. Whenever it 
intended to dig, it held its legs obliquely like'oars. 
I laid my handkerchief before it, and it began to 
ſtir in it with the ſnout, and taking away the 
handkerchief 'to: ſee what it had done to it, I 
found that in the ſpace of a minute it had made 
it full of holes, and it lobked as if it had been 
pierced very much by an awl. I was obliged to 


put ſome books on the cover of ow box in which 
Dahn ou erty? 
* Tars animal f is probably the Hs 3 of Dr. W 
who ſays it is like the mole, and lives in Pen/plyania,. 11 10 
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I kept, this animal, or ęlſe it was flung off im- 


mediately. It was very iraſcible, and would 
bite great holes into any thing that was put in its 
way; L held a ſteel, pehzcaſe tg it, it at firſt bit 
at it with great. viglenęg, hut having felt its hard- 
neſs, it would; not ventuxe again to bite at any 
thing. Theſe males, do not make ſuch pills as 
the Eurqpean ones, but only ſuch walks as I have 
. 08. 1 zth. Lern p isa plant here, from the her- 
ries of which they make a kind of wax or tallow, 
and for that reaſon the Swedes call it the Tallow 
forub. The Engliſh call the ſame tree the Candle 
berry- tree, or Bayberry-buſh; and Dr. Linnæus gives 
it the name of Myrica certfera. It grows abundantl 
on awet ſoil, and it ſeems to thrive particularly well 
in the neighbourhood, of the ſeq, nor have I ever 
found. it high up in the country far from the ſea, 
The berries grow abundaptly on the female ſhrub, 
and look as if flower had been ſtrewed uponthem, 
They are gathered late in autumn, being, ripe 
about 171 time, and are then thrown into a kettle 
or pot full of boiling water; by car their 
fat melts out, floats at the top of the water, and 
may be ſkimmed off into a yelle}; with the ſkim- 
mipg they go on till there is no tallow left. 
The tallow, es ſoon as it is congealed, looks like 
common tallow of Wax, but has a dirty green c. 
lour; jt, js for that reaſon melted ayer again, and 
refined; by which meansit acquires a fine and pretty 
tranſparent green colour; this tallow is dearer 
than common tallow, but cheaper than wax. In 
a IN they pay 2 ſhilling Peuhluauia cur- 
rency, for a pound of this tallow; but a pound of 
12 . common 
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common talloè only came to half that money, 
and wax coſts as much again. From this tallow 
they make candles in many parts of this province, 
but they uſually: mix ſome common tallow with 
it. Candles of this Kind do nôt eaffly bend; nor 
melt in ſummer as common candles do; they 
burn better and flower, for do they cauſe any 
ſmoke, but rather yield an agtęeable ſmell, when 
they are extinguiſhed. An old Swede of ninety- 
one years of age told me, that this fort of candles 
had formerly been much in uſe with his coun- 
trymen. At preſent they do not make ſo many 
candles of this kind, if they can get the tallow of 
animals; it being too troubleſome to gather the 
berries. However theſe candles are made uſe of by 
poor people, who live in the neighbourhood of a 
place where the buſhes grow, and have not cat- 
tle enough tb kill, in order to ſupply them with 
a ſufficient quantity of tallow. From the wax of 
the candleberry tree they likewiſe make a ſoap 
here, which has an agreeable ſcent, and is the 
beſt for ſhaving. This wax is likewiſe uſed by © 
doctors and ſargeons, who reckon it exceeding” 
good for plaſters upon wounds. A merchant” 
of this town once ſent a quantity of theſe candles 
to thoſe Ambritun provinces which had Roman 
Catholic inhabitants, thinking he would be well 
paid, ſince wax candles are made uſe of in the 
Roman Catholic churches but the clergy would 
not take them. An old Swede mentioned that 4 
the root of the candleberty tree was formerly i 
made uſe of by the Indians, as 4 remedy” apainft* a 
the tooth · ach; and that he himſelf having Had the 
tooth-ach very violently, had cut the root in 
L 4 pieces 
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pieces and applied it round his tobthg and that 
the pain had been leſſened by it. Another Se 
aſſuted me; that he had been cured of the tooth. 
ach, by applying the peel of the root to it. In 
- Carolina, they not onby make candles out of the 
- wax of the berrieschut like wiſe ſealing wax. 
Oc. 14th. PRRNV Royal is a plant which has 
a peculiar ſtrong ſeent, and grows abundantly on 
dry places in the country. Botaniſts call it Cunila 
pulegioi des. It is reckoned very wholeſome to 
drink as a tea, when a perſon has got cold, as 
it promotes perſpiration. I was likewiſe told, 
that on feeling a pain in any limb, this plant, if 
applied to it, would give immediate: relief. 
Tux goods which are ſhipped to Londa from 
New England are the following; all forts; of fiſh 
caught near Newfoundland and elſewhere; train- 
oil of ſeveral forts; whalebone, tar, piteh, maſts, 
new ſhips, of which a great number is ann 
built, a few hides, and ſometimes ſome ſorts of 
wood. The Engliſb iſlands in America,” as Ja- 
maicu and Barbadboes, get from New England, tiſh, 
fleſh, butter, cheeſe, tallow, horſes, cattle; all 
ſorts of lumber, ſuch as pails, buckets, and hog- 
ſheads; and have returns made in rum, ſugar, 
molaſſes, and other produces of the country, or 
in caſh, the greateſt part of all which they fend to 
London (the money eſpecially) in payment of the 
goods received from thence, and yet all this is in- 
ſufficient to pay off the debt. 
Oc. 15th. Tur Alders grew here in conſide- 
rable abundance on wet and low places, and even 
ſometimes on pretty high ones, but never reached 
the height of the European alders, and eee 
0 ſto 
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ſtood like huſhi about a fathom or two high. 
Mr: Bartrum, and othet gentlemen who Had 


frequently travelled id theſt ptovipces: told me, 


that the more you go-to the ſouth, the leſs! are 
the alders ; hut that they are higher and taller, the 
more you advance to the north. I found after- 
wards myſelf, that the alders, in ſome places of 
Canada, are little inferior to the Sweaiſb ones. 
Their bark is employed here in dying red and 
brown. A Swediſb inhabitant of America told me, 
that he had cut his leg to the very bone, and that 
ſome coagulated blood had already been ſettled 
within: that he had been adviſed to boil the 
alder bark, -and to waſh the wound often with 
the water: that he followed this advice, and had 
ſoon got his leg bealed, —_ it had den very 
dangerous at firſt. 

TuE Phytolacca n was called Pole by 
the Engliſb. The Swedes had no particular name 
for it, but made uſe of the Engliſh, with ſomꝭ lit- 
tle variation into Pact. When the juice of its 
berries is put upon paper or the like, it ſtrikes 
it with a high purple colour, which is as fine as 
any in the world; and it is pity that no method 
is as yet found out, of making this colour laſt on 
woollen and linen cloth, for at fades very ſoon. 
Mr. Bartram mentioned, that having hit his foot 
againſt a ſtone, he had got a violent pain in it; 
he then bethought himſelf to put a leaf of the 
Phytolacca on his foot, by which he loſt the pain 
in a ſhort time. The berries are eaten by)the 


birds about this time. The Enugliſb and ſeueral 


Swedes make uſe of the leaves in ſpring, when 
hop are juſt come out, and are yet tender and 
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ſoft} and eat thern partly as recen cale, and partly 
in the manner We eat f pinnage. Sometimes they 
likewiſe prepare them in the firſt f theſe ways, 
when the Kalke are already Brown a little longer, 
breaking off none bat ce upper ſprouts, which 
are yet tender, and not woody; but in this latter 
caſe, great care is to be taken, for if you eat the 
plant when it Ae alta. grown up, and its leaves 
are no longer ſoft, you may expect death as a 
conſequence, which” ſeldom fails to follow; for 
the plant has then got a power of purging the 
body to exceſs. I have known people, who, by eat- 
ing great full-grown leaves of this plant, katy got 
ſuch a ſtrong dyſentery, that they were near 
dying with it: its berries however are eaten in 
autumn by children, without any ill conſequence. 

WoorLrN and linen cloth is dyed yellow with 
the bark of hiccory, This likewiſe is done with 
the bark of the Back oa, or Linnaus's Quercus 
nigra, and that variety of it which Cateſby, in his 
| Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, vol. i. tab. 19, calls 
Qutrcus marilandica. The flowers and leaves of 
the Impaiiens Noli tangere, or balſamine, likewiſe 
dyed all woollen ſtuffs with a fine yellow colour. 

Tur Collinſonia canadenſis was frequently found 
in little woods and buſhes, in a good rich ſoil. 
Mr. Bartram, who knew the P perfectly 
well, was ſure that Penhlvania, and all the Fre 
of Ar in the Ab climate, were the ra 
and original places where this plant grows. For 
further to he ſouth, neither he nor Meſſrs. Clay- 
ton and 'Mitchel ever found it, though the latter 
gentlemen have made accurate obſervations in 
Vi Vale, and part of Maryland. An from his own 


ex pe- 
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experience he knew. that it did nat grow in the bh 
| 


northerly, parts. I havę never found it more than 
fifteen — of. Vr three deg, 12 The time 5 
of the, year hen. jt comes. wp Fi: Penſyuauar yas. | 
ſo late, that its ſeed has but juſt time ſufficient t 4 
ripen in, and it therefore, ſeems. unlikely that it, 

can ſucceed, further north, MI, Bartram was. 

the firſt 175 e het W | 
Europe. Mr. fuſſieu, during his ſtay at Landon, | 
and he Linnaeus after wards, called it Callinſania, 9 
from the celebrated Mr. Peter Callinſan, a mere ig 
chant in London, and fellow of the Eugliſb and 1 
Swediſd Royal Societies. He well deſerved the 
honour of baying a plant called after his name, 
for there are few. people that have promoted na- 
tural hiſtory, and all uſeful ſcicnces with a zeal 
like his; pr. that have done as much as he to- 
wards collecting, cultivating, and making known, 
all forts of plants. The Collimſonia has a pecu- 
liar ſcent, which is agreeable, but very ſtrong. 

It always gave me a pretty violent head-ach 
whenever I paſſed by a place where it ſtood. ig 
plenty, and efpecially when it was in flower, 
Mr. Bartram was acquainted with a better qua- 
lity of this plant, which was that of heing an ex- 
cellent remedy againſt all ſorts of pain in the 
limbs, and againſt a cold, when the parts affected 
are rubbed with it. And Mr. Conrad Meiſſer, ins. 
terpreter of the, language af the Indians in Pen- 
ſldania, had told him of a more wonderful cure 
with this Rat. He was once among a com 
pany of Indians, one of which had been ſtung by. . . 
a rattle-ſnake, the ſavages gave him over; hut he 


boiled the collinſania, lee e be DART Nec | 
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drink the water, from! which bea lis apply reco- 
vered. (' Somewhat more to tlis north and in 
Wet York they call this plant Horte becauſe 
the horſes eat it in ts, befote An 11 87 other Plant 
Whndpug. 0! nom? enole51 215 144K 
0H. 16th. I ASRED Mr. Hanklin, and other 
gentlemen who were well acquainted with this 
country, whether they had met with any ſigns, 
from whence they could have concluded, that any 
place which was now a'part of the continent, had 
formerly been covered with water? and I got 
the following account in anſwer. '' 

1. On travelling from hence to the ſouth, you 
meet with a place where the high road is very 
low in the ground between two mountains. On 
both ſides you ſee nothing but oyſter" ſhells and 
muſcle ſhells in immenſe quantities above each 
other ; 3 however the place i is mut) miles off the 
En. 

n Wurvnv gk they dig wells, or build houſe 
in town, they find the earth lying in ſeveral ſtrata 
above each other. At a depth of fourteen feet 
or more, they find globular ſtones, which are'as 
ſmooth on the outſide as thoſe which lie on the 
ſea-ſhore, and are made round and ſmooth by the 
rolling of the waves. And after having dug 
through the ſand, and reached a depth of eighteen 
feet or more, they diſcover in ſome places a flime 
like that which the ſea throws up on the ſhore, 
and which commonly lies at its bottom and in 
tivets: this ſlime is quite full of trees, leaves, 
btanches, reed, charcoal, &c. 

. Ir has ſometimes happened that new 
houſes have ſunk on one fide in a ſhort ms; 
* an 
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and have obliged the people to pull them down 
again. On, digging deeper, for a very hard 
ground to buildtapon; they have found a quan- 
tity of the above ſlime; w d roots, chor ade 
ARE not theſe reaſons ſufficient to make one 


ſuppoſe, that thoſe places in Philadelphia, which 


are at preſent; fourteen feet and more under 


ground, formerly were the bottom of the ſea, 
and that, by ſeveral accidents, , ſand, carth, and 


other things, were carried upon. it? or, that the 


Delaware formerly was broader than it is at pre- 
ſent? or, that it has changed its courſe? This 
laſt ſtill | often happens at preſent ;. the river 
breaking off the bank on one ſide, and forming 
one on the other. Both, the Swedes and Ringo 
often ſhewed me ſuch. places. | 


— J 1 


OX, i8th. AT, preſent; I did not find; = uh 


ten different kinds of plants in bloſſom : they 


were, a Gentiana, two ſpecies of After, the com- 
mon Golden Rod, or Solidago Virga auren, a ſpe- 
cies of Hieracium, the yellow Wood Sorrel, or 
Oxalis corniculata, the Fox Gloves, or Digicalit 
purpurea, the Hamamelis Vi end or Witch 
le efolium, and our Dandelion, or Leontodon Ja- 
raxacum. All. bier plants had for this Waal laid 


aſide their gay colours. Seperal. trees, eſpecial 
thoſe which were to flower early in ſpring, had 


already formed ſuch large huds, that on opening 
them all the parts of fructifcation, f uch as Cehx. 


Corolla, Stamina, and Piſtillum, were plainly diſ- 


tinguiſhable. It was therefore caly, to determine 


the genus to which ſuch, trees \belonged; Such 


were the red maple, or Acer Tubs r ande the 


Ai, L 
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Euurui efffoalit," a a fpecies of ba ay. 15 us nature 
prepared to bring forth flowers, wi the firſt 
mile weather in the next year The buds were 
8 too, th 4 wy their” nd pteſſed 
together, e cold mi t by a means 

be exeluded. fe e e 
Tr black Witnilt trees Rad for the greateſt 
part dropt their leaves, and many of them were 
3 Eton chan.” The walnuts thernfelves 
ready fallen off. The „5 . which 


£74 4 Ss 


Tur Cornus Prin was Salle . by 115 
Engliſh, and grew abundantly in 115 Woods. It 
190 beautiful when it is adorne with its nu. 

nefous he fond white flowers 1 in fpring g. The wood 

ard, and is therefdre made uſe of for 
MH ſpools,  joiners planes, wedges, &c. 
When the cattle 151 down in ſpring for want 
of ſtrength, the people tie a branch of this tree 
on their neck, thinking it will help t them. 

O. 19th. Tur 2 tree grows every wier 
in the woods of this country. The botaniſts c 
it Lirfodtndron ruhig fed, beeauſe its flowers, both 
in reſpeck to their ge, and in reſpect to their 
exterior form, and even in ſome meaſure with. 
regard to their colour, . reſemble tulips. The 
Swedes balled it Caube tree, for both the Indians 
and the Europraus often make their canoes of the 
ſtem of this tree, The Engliſhmen in Penſybva- 
aa give; it the i name of Poplar. It is reckoned a 
tree which ttows to the greateſt hei ght and gp 

* nels 
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neſs of any in North America, and which vies in 
that point With our greatel. j Park trees... 'Ehe. 
white oak amd the fir in North. Aurriaa, bow 


* 
ever, Are e * 15 cannot therefore. | 
but be very agregable to ng, at the g, 
of May (when it is ir n bloſſom! Þ Nee he greats; 


eſt trees covered for: a e wok 
flowers,. which, with re rd 70 them ſhap?, 14 


and partly colour, are like talips ; the leaves ha 
likewife ſomething peculiar ; = Eugliſb. _ 
fore, in ſome places, call the tree 20e wy WIHLGERS- 1 
fuck, becanſe their imagination finds: ng \| 
like it below'the leaves. il. 

ITs wood is here. made uſe of for canocs, 1 


boards, planks,” ' bowls, ditheg,. ſpoons, | door 
poſts, and all forts of joiners work; I have ſeen 


à barn of à eonfiderable. fize,. whoſe walls and 
roof were matte of a ſingle tree of this, kind, ſplit. | 
into boards. Some joiners reckoned this wood | 
better than oak, becauſe this latter frequently is mw 
warped, which the other neuer does, but works; 18 
very eaſy; others again valued it very little. ag 
is certain, that it contracts ſo much in hot; a 
ther, as to occafion great cracks in the be 
and in wet weather it ſwells ſo as to be near burſt. 
ing, and the people hardly know'of a wood in 
theſe parts which varies ſo much in contracting 
and expanding itſelf. The Joiners, however, 
make much üſe of it in their work 5 they fay 
there are td ſpecies of it; but they eee 
two varieties, vite of which, in oe ee "i 
low within; the other is white; _ is, 
aid to have 4 looſer Kang te l ee 

Laſſia glaſs) is « HO inte y ver c e 95 
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which are very tough like baſt, though I have 
never ſeen it employed as ſuch. The leaves, 
when cruſhed and applied to the forehead, are 
ſaid to be a remedy againſt the head-ach. When 
horſes are plagued with worms, the bark is 
pounded, and given them quite dry. Many 
people believe its roots to be as efficacious againſt 
the fever as the Jeſuits bark. The trees grow 
in all forts of dry foil, both on high and low 
grounds, but too wet a foil will not agree with 
them. 

Oct. 2oth. Tur Beaver tree is to be met 
with in ſeveral parts of Penſyſfvanmia and New 
Jerſey, in a poor ſwampy ſoil, or on wet mea- 
dows. Dr. Linnaeus calls it Magnolia glauca; 
both the Swedes and Engliſh call it Beaver tree, 
becauſe the root of this tree is the dainty of 
beavers, which are caught by its means; how- 
ever, the Swedes ſometimes gave it à different 
name, and the Enghſh as improperly called it 


Swamp Saſſafras, and White Laurel: The trees 
of this kind dropt their leaves early in autumn, 


though ſome of the young trees kept them all 


the winter. I have ſeldom found the beaver tree 
to the north of Penhlvania, where it begins to 
flower about the end of May. The ſcent of its 
bloſſoms is excellent; for by it you can diſcover, 
within three quarters of an Engliſʒ mile, whether 
theſe little trees ſtand in the neighbourhood, pro- 
vided the wind be not againſt it. For the whole 
air is filled with this ſweet and pleaſant ſcent. 


It is beyond deſcription agreeable to travel in the 
woods abbut that time, eſpecially towards night. 
They retain their flowers for. three weeks, and 
"m7 Þrat e even 
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even longer —— to the quality of the: ſail 


on which the trees ſtand; and, during the whole 
time of their being in bloſſom, they prend their 
odoriferous exhalations. The — likewiſe: 
look very fine when they are ripe, for they have 
4 rich red colour, and hang in bunches on ſlen- 
der ſtalks. The cough, and other pectoral diſ- 
eaſes, are cured by putting the, berries into rum 
or brandy, of which a draught every morning 
may be taken; the virtues of this remedy were 
univerſally extolled, and even praiſed for their 

ſalutary effects in conſumptions. The bark be- 
ing put into brandy, or boiled in any other li- 

quor, is ſaid not only to eaſe pectoral diſeaſes, 
but likewiſe to be of ſome ſervice againſt all in- 

ternal pains and heat; and it was thought that a 

decoction of it could ſtop the dyfanthry: Perſons. 
who had caught cold, boiled the branches of the 
beaver tree in water, and drank it to their great 
relief. A Swede, called Lars Lack, gave the 
following account of a cure effected by this tree : 

One of his relations, an old man, had an open 

fore in his leg, which would not heal up again, 


J though he had had much advice, and uſed many 


ans. An Judian at laſt effected the cure in 
the following manner. He burnt ſome of this 
wood to charcoal, ' which he reduced to powder, 
mixed with the freſh fat of pork. and rubbed the 
open places ſeveral times. This dried up the 
holes, which before were continually — and 
the legs of the old man were quite ſound i his 
death, The wood is likewiſe made uſe of for 


Joiners planes. 211-07 gol 
OX. 22d, Upon trial it has been found t 
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the following animals and birds, which are wild 
in the woods of North America, can be made 
nearly as tractable as domeſtic animals. 

Tu wild Cows and Oxen, of which ſeveral 
people of diſtinction have got young calves from 
theſe wild cows, which are to be met with in 
Carolina, and other provinces to the ſouth of 
Penſylvania, and brought them up among the 
tame cattle; when grown up, they were per- 
fectly tame, but, at the ſame time, very unruly, 
ſo that there was no encloſure ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt them, if they had a mind to break through 
it; for as they poſſeſs a great ſtrength in their 
neck, it was eaſy for them to overthrow the pales 
with their horns, and to get into the corn-fields; 
and as ſoon as they had made a road, all the 
tame cattie followed them ; they likewiſe copu- 
lated with the latter, and by that means gene- 
rated as it were a new breed. This American 
ſpecies of oxen is Linnæuss Bos Biſon, 8. 

AMERICAN Deer can likewiſe be tamed ; 
and. J have ſeen them tame myſelf in different 
places. A farmer in New Jerſey had one in his 
poſſeſſion, which he had caught when it was 
very young; and at preſent it was ſo tame, that 
in the day-time it run into the wood for its food, 
and towards night. it returned -home, and fre- 
quently brought a wild deer out of the wood, 
giving its maſter an opportunity to ſhoot it. Se- 
veral people have therefore tamed young deer, 
and make uſe of them for hunting wild deer, or 
for decoying them home, eſpecially in the tune 
of their rutting. HINT fn 
 BeaveRs have been ſo tamed, that they have 
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gone on fiſhing, and brought home what they 
had caught to their maſters. This often is the 
caſe with Orters, of which I have ſeen ſome, 
which were as tame as dogs, and followed their 
maſters wherever they went ; if he went out in 
a boat, the otter went with him, jumped into 
the water, and after a while came up with a fiſh. 
The Opoſſum can likewiſe be tamed, fo as to fol- 
low people like a dog. | 
Tur Raccoon, which we {Swedes } call Siupp, 
can in time be made ſo tame as to run about the 
ſtreets like a domeſtic animal; but it is impoſſi- 
ble to make it leave off its habit of ſtealing. In 
the dark it creeps to the poultry, and kills in 
one night a whole ſtock, Sugar and other ſweet 
things muſt be-carefully hidden from it ; for if 
the cheſts and boxes are not always locked up, it 
gets into them, eats the ſugar, and licks up the 
treacle with its paws: the ladies therefore have 
every day ſome complaint againſt it, and for this 
reaſon many people rather forbear the diverſion 
which this ape-like animal affords. 
Tre grey and flying Squirrels are fo tamed by 
the boys, that they fit on their ſhoulders, and 

follow them every where. 7 ä | 
Tun Turkey Cocks and Hens run about in the 
woods of this country, and differ in nothing 
from our tame ones, except in their ſuperior ſize, 
and redder, though more-palatable fleth. When 
their eggs are found in the wood, and put-urider 
tame Turkey hens, the young ones become tame ; 
however, when they grow up, it ſometimes hap- 
bens that they fly away; their wings are thiere- 
fore commonly clipped, eſpecially when young. 
M 2 ut 
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But the tamed turkeys are commonly much more 
iraſcible than thoſe which are naturally tame. 
The Indians likewiſe employ themſelves in tam. 
ing them and keeping them near their huts. 

WII p Geeſe have likewiſe been tamed in the 
following manner. When the wild geeſe firſt 
come hither in ſpring, and ſtop a little while 
(for they do not breed in Pen/ylvania} the people 
try to ſhoot them in the wing, which, however, 
is generally, mere chance. They then row to the 

lace where the wild gooſe fell, catch it, and 

eep it for ſome time at home; by this means 
many of them have been made ſo tame, that when 
they were let out in the morning, they returned 
in the evening ; but, to be more ſure of them, 
their wings are commonly clipped. I have ſeen 
wild geeſe of this kind, which the owner aſſured 
me, that he had kept for more than twelve years; 
but though he kept eight of them, yet he never 
had the pleaſure to ſee them copulate with the 
tame ones, or lay eggs. 

PaRrTRIDGEs, which are here in abundance, 
may likewiſe be ſo far tamed, as to run about all 
day with the poultry, and to come along with 
them to be fed when they are called. In the 
ſame manner I have ſeen wild Pigeons, which 
were made ſo tame as to fly out and return again. 
In ſome winters there are immenſe quantities of 
wild pigeons in Penhlvania. | 28+. 2584 „id l 

Oc. 24th. Or all the rare birds of North 
America, the Humming-bird is the moſt admi- 
rable, or at leaſt moſt worthy of peculiar atten- 
tion. Several reaſons induce me to believe, that 
few parts of the world can produce its equal 

; Dr. Lin- 
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Dr. Liunæus calls it Trochilus Colubris, The 
Swedes, and ſome Engliſbmen, call it the King's 
bird; but the name of Humming- bird is more 
common. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory of Ca- 
rolina, Vol. 1. page 65. tab. 65. has drawn it, 
in its natural ſize, with its proper colours, and 
added a deſcription of it.“ In ſize it is not much 
bigger than a large humble-bee, and is therefore 
the leaſt of all birds, + or it is much if there is 
a lefler ſpecies in the world. Its plumage is moſt 
beautifully coloured, moſt of its feathers being 
green, ſome grey, and others forming a ſhining 
red ring round its neck ; the tail glows with fine 
feathers, changing from green into a braſs co- 
lour. Theſe birds come here in ſpring, about 
the time when it begins to grow very warm, and 
make their neſts in ſummer ; but, towards au- 
tumn, they retreat again into the more ſouthern 
countries of America. They ſubſiſt barely upon 
the nectar, or ſweet juice of flowers, contained in 
that part which botaniſts call the nedarium, 
and which they ſuck up with their long bills. 
Of all the flowers, they like thoſe moſt, which 
have a long tube; and I have obſerved that they 
have fluttered chiefly about the Impatiens Noli 
langere, and the Monarda with crimſon flowers. 
An inhabitant of the country is ſure to have a 


Tur ſame is to be met with in Edward:'s Natural Hiſtory 
of Birds, page 38. tab. 33. . 

+ Tut is & much leſſer ſpecies of humming-bird, by Lia- 
neus called Trochilus minimus, being the leaſt bird known; Sir 
Hans Sloant's living one weighed only twenty grains, and Mr, 


Edwargi's dry one forty-five. It is-drawa in Edward's birds, 


|. 1;0. in its natural fize, together with its egg. F. 
| M © i number 
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number of theſe beautiful and agreeable little 
birds before his windows all the ſummer long, if 
he takes care to plant a bed with all forts of fine 
flowers under them. It is indeed a diverting 
ſpectacle to ſee theſe little active creatures flying 
about the flowers like bees, and ſucking their 
Juices with their long and narrow bills. The 
flowers of the above-mentioned Monarda grow 
verticillated, that is, at different diſtances they 
ſurround the ſtalk, as the flowers of our mint 
Mentha baſtard hemp / Galeopſis mother-wort 
( Leonurus) and dead nettle {Lamium). It is 
therefore diverting to ſee them putting their bills 
into every flower in the circle. As ſoon as they 
have ſucked the juice of one flower, they flutter 
to the next. One that has not ſeen them would 
hardly believe in how ſhort a ſpace of time they 
have had their tongues in all the flowers of a 
plant, which when large, and with a long tube, 
the little bird, by putting its head into them, 
looks as if it crept with half its body into them. 
DuRIiNG their ſucking. the juice out of the 
flowers, they never ſettle on it, but flutter con- 
tinually like bees, bend their feet backwards, 
and move their wings ſo Fs that they arc 
hardly viſible. During this fluttering, they make 
a humming like bees, or like that which is oc- 
caſioned by the turning of a little wheel. Aſter 
they have thus, without reſting, fluttered for a 
while, they fly to a neighbouring tree or poſt, 
and reſume their vigour again. They then re- 
turn to their humming and ſucking. They are 
not very ſhy; and I, in company with ſeveral 
ather, people, have not been full two yards * 
the 
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the place where they fluttered about and ſucked 
the flowers ; and though we ſpoke and moved, 
yet they were no ways diſturbed ; but, on going 
towards them, they would fly off with the ſwift- 
neſs of an arrow, When ſeveral of them were 
on the ſame bed, there was always a violent 
combat between them, in meeting each other at 
the ſame flower (for envy was likewiſe predomi- 
nant amongſt theſe little creatures) and they at- 
tacked with ſuch impetuoſity, that it would ſeem 
as if the ſtrongeſt would pierce. its antagoniſt 
through and through with its long bill. During 
the fight, they ſeem to ſtand in the air, keeping 
themſelves up by the incredibly ſwift motion of 
their wings. When the windows towards the 
garden are open, they purſue each other into the 
rooms, fight a little, and flutter away again. 
Sometimes they come to a flower which' is wi- 
thering, and has no more juice in it; they then, 
in a fit of anger, pluck it off, and throw it on 
the ground, that it may not miflead them for the 
future. If a garden contains a great number of 
theſe little birds, they are ſeen to pluck off the 
flowers in ſuch quantities, that the ground is 
quite covered with them, and it ſeems as if this 
proceeded from a motion of envy, 
_ CommoNnLy you hear no other ſound than 
their humming ; but when they fly againſt each 
other in the air, they make a chirping noiſe like 
a ſparrow or chicken. I have ſometimes walked 
with ſeveral other people in ſmall ,gardens, and 
theſe birds have on all ſides fluttered about us, 
without appearing very ſhy. They are fo ſmall 
that one would eafily miſtake them for great 
| M 4 humming- 
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humming-bees or butterflies, and their flight 
reſembles that of the former, and is incredibly 
ſwift. They have never been, obſerved to feed 
on inſects or fruit the nectar of flowers ſeems 
therefore to be th ir only food. Several people 


have caught ſome humming- birds, on account of 
their ſingular beauty and have put them into 
cages, where they died for want of a proper food. 
However, Mr. Bartram has kept a couple of 
them for ſeveral weeks together, by feeding them 
with water in which ſugar. had been diſſolved; 
and'T am of opinion, that it would not be dith- 
cult to keep them all winter in a hot-houſe. 
Tur humming-bird always builds its neſt in 
the middle of a branch of a tree, and it is fo 
ſmall, that it cannot be ſeen from the ground, 
but he who intends to ſee it muſt get up to the 
branch. For this reaſon it is looked upon as a 
great rarity if a neſt is accidentally found, eſpe- 
cially as the trees in ſummer have ſo thick a fo- 
liage. The neſt is likewiſe the leaſt of all; that 
which is in my poſſeffion is quite round, and 
conſiſts in the inſide of a browniſh and quite ſoft 
down, which ſeems to have been collected from 
the leaves of the great mullein or Verbaſcum T hap- 
ſus, which are often found covered with a ſoſt 
wool of this colour, and the plant is plentiful 
here, The outſide of the neſt has a coating of 
green moſs, ſuch as is common on old pales, or 
enclofares; and on trees; the inner diameter of 
the neſt is hardly a geometrical inch at the top, 
anti its depthi half an inch. It is however known, 
that the humming- birds make their neſts like- 
vite-of flax, hemp, moſs, hair, and other vl 
12. 900 OJ DSitSHIST EW 112:5199” 20 We en 
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ſoft materials; they are ſaid to lay two eggs, each 
of the ſize of a pea. | 

O#. 25th. I employed this day and the next 
in packing up all the ſeeds gathered this autumn, 
for I had an opportunity of ſending them to 
England by the ſhips which failed about this 
time. From England they were forwarded to 
Sweden. a | 

Oct. 27th. In the morning I ſet out on a 
little journey to New York, in company with 
Mr. Cock, with a view to fee the country, and to 
enquire into the ſafeſt road, which I could take 
in going to Canada, through the deſart or un- 
inhabited country between it and the Eugliſb 
provinces. 

THAT part where we travelled at preſent was 
pretty well inhabited on both fides of the road, 
by Engliſbmen, Germans, and other Europeans. 
Plains and hills of different dimenſions were ſeen 
alternately ; mountains and ſtones I never ſaw, 
excepting a few pebbles. Near almoſt every 
farm was a great orchard with peach and apple 

trees, ſome of which were yet loaded with fruit. 
Tux encloſures were in ſome parts low 
enough for the cattle to leap over them with 
eaſe ; to prevent this the hogs had a triangular 
wooden yoke : and to the horſe's neck was faſt- 
ened a piece of wood, which at the lower end 
had a tooth or hook, faſtening in the encloſure, 
and ſtopping, the horſe, juſt when. it liſted its 
fore feet to leap over; but I know not whether 


_ 


this be a good invention, with regard, to horſes. 
They were likewiſe kept in bounds by a piece of 
wood, one end of which was faſtened to one = 
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the fore feet, and the other to one of the hind 
feet, and it forced them to walk pretty flowly, as 
at the ſame time it made it impoſſible for them 
to leap over the encloſures. To me it appeared, 
that the horſes were ſubject to all forts of danger- 
ous accidents from this piece of wood. 

Nzar New Frankfurt, we rode over a little 
ſtone bridge, and ſomewhat further, eight or 
nine Engliſb miles from Philadelphia, we paſſed 
over another, which was likewiſe of ſtone. 
There are not yet any mile-ſtones put up in the 
country, and the inhabitants only compute the 
diſtances by gueſs. We were afterwards brought 
over a river in aferry, where we paid three pence 
a perſon, for ourſelves and our horſes. 

AT one of the places where we ſtopt to-have 
our horſes fed, the people had a Mocking-bird in 
a cage; and it is here reckoned the beſt ſinging 
bird, though its plumage be very ſimple, and 
not ſhowy atall. At this time of the year it does 
not fing. Linnæus calls it Turdus polyglottos; 
and Cateſ6y, in his Natural Hiftory of Carolina, 
Vol. 1. p. 27. tab. 27, has likewiſe deſcribed 
and drawn this bird. The people faid that it 
built its neſts in the buſhes and trees, but is ſo 
ſhy, that if any body come and look at its eggs, 
it leaves the neſt, never to come to it again. Its 


young ones require great care in being bred up. 


If they are taken from their mother and put into 
a cage, ſhe feeds them for three or four days; 
but, ſeeing no hopes of ſetting them at liberty, 
ſhe flies away. It then often happens, that the 
young ones die ſoon. after, doubtleſs becauſe they 
cannot accuſtom themſelves to eat what the peo- 
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ple give them. Theſe birds ſtay all ſummer in 


the colonies, but retire in autumn to the ſouth, 
and ſtay away all winter. They have got the 
name of Mocking-birds, on account of their {kill 
in imitating the note of almoſt every bird they 
hear, The ſong peculiar to them is excellent, 
and varied by an infinite change of notes and 
melody ; ſeveral people are therefore of opinion, 
that they are the beſt ſinging birds in the world. 
So much is certain, that few birds come up to 
them; this is what makes them precious. 
ABOUT noon we came to New Briſtol, a ſmall 
town in Penhylvania, on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, about fifteen Eng/i/h miles from Philadel- 
phia. Moſt of the houſes are built of ſtone, and 
ſtand aſunder. The inhabitants carry on a ſmall 
trade, though moſt of them get their goods from 
Philadelþhia. On the other fide of the river, al- 
moſt directly oppoſite to New Briſtol, lies the 
town of Burlington, in which the governor of 
New Jerſey reſides. | 
CounTRY ſeats appeared on both ſides of the 
roads. But ſoon we came into a lane encloſed 
with pales on both ſides, including pretty great 
corn-fields. Next followed a wood, and we 
perceived, for the ſpace of four Engliſb miles, 
nothing but woods, and a very poor foil, on 
which the Lupinus perennis grew plentifully and 
{ucceeded well. I was overjoyed to ſee a plant 
come on ſo well in theſe poor dry places, and 
even began to meditate, how to improve this diſ- 
covery in a ſoil like that which it inhabited. But 
I afterwards had the mortification to find that the 
horſes and cows eat almoſt all the other Dong 
4. He | ut 
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but left the lupine, which was however very 
green, looked very freſh, and was extremely ſoft 
to the touch. Perhaps means may be found out 


of ſoaking this plant palatable to the cattle. In 


os 


he evening, we arrived at Trenton, after having 
previouſly paſſed the Delaware in a ferry. 
O. 28th. TRENTON is a long narrow town, 
fituate at ſome diſtance from the river Delaware, 
on a ſandy plain; it belongs to New Ferſey, and 
they reckon it thirty miles from Plulale pie. It 
has two ſmall churches, one for the people be- 
longing to the church of England, the other for 
the preſbyterians. The houſes are partly built 
of ſtone, though moſt of them are made of 
wood or planks, commonly two ftories high, to- 
gether with a cellar below the building, and a 
kitchen under ground, cloſe to the cellar, The 
houſes ſtand at a moderate diſtance from one an- 
other. They are commonly built fo, that the 
ſtreet paſſes along one ſide of the houſes, while 
gardens of different dimenſions bound the other 
fide; in each garden is a draw-well ; the place 
is reckoned very healthy. Our landlord told us, 
that, twenty-two years ago, when he firſt ſettled 
here, there was hardly. more than one houſe; 
but from that time Trenton has enereaſed ſo much, 
that there are at preſent near a hundred houſes. 
The houſes were within divided into ſeveral. 
rooms by their partitions of boards. The inha- 
bitants of the place carried on a ſmall trade with 
the goods which they got from Philadelphia, but 
their chief gain conſiſted in the arrival of the 
numerous travellers between that city and New 
York; for they are commonly biought by the. 
Sf de pan eee, 
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Trenton Yachts from Philadelphia to Trenton, or 
from thence to Philadelphia. But from Trenton 
further to New Brunſwick, the travellers, go in 
the waggons which ſet out every day for that 
place. Several of the inhabitants, however, 
likewiſe ſubſiſt on the carriage for all ſorts. ok 
goods, which are every day ſent in great quan- 
tities, either from Philadelp¾Bhia to New York, or 
from thence to the former place; for between 
Philadelphia and Trenton all goods go by water, 
but between Trenton and New , Brunſwick they 
are all carried by land, and both theſe. conve - 
niences belong to people of this town. _ __ 

For the yachts which go between this place 
and the capital of Penßiluania, they uſually pay 
a ſhilling and fix pence of Penſylvania curtency' 
per perſon, and every one pays beſides, fot His 
baggage. Every paſſenger muſt provide "meat 
and drink for himſelf, or pay ſome ſettled fare; 
between Trenton and New Brunſwick a perſon 
pays two ſhillings and fix pence, and the bag- 
gage is likewiſe paid for ſeparately. 

Wr continued our journey in the morning; 
the country through which, we paſſed was forthe 
greateſt part level, though ſometimes there were 
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ſome long hills; ſome parts were covered, with 
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but left the lupine, which was however very 
green, looked very freſh, and was extremely ſoft 
P the touch. Perhaps means may be found out 

f making this plant palatable to the cattle. In 
LA evening, we arrived at Trenton, after having 
previouſly aſſed the Delaware in a ferry. 

OZ. 28th. TR ENO is a long narrow town, 
ſituate at ſome diſtance from the river ot yr 
on a ſandy plain; it belongs to New Terfey, and 
they reckon it thirty miles rot 22 2. It 
has two ſmall churches, one for the ole be- 
longing to the church of England, the other for 
the preſbyterians. The houſes are partly built 
of ſtone, though moſt of them are made of 
wood or planks, commonly two ſtories high, to- 
gether with a cellar below the building, and a 
kitchen under ground, cloſe to the cellar. The 
houſes ſtand at a moderate diſtance from one an- 
other, They are commonly built fo, that the 
ſtreet paſſes along one ſide of the houſes, while 
gardens of different dimenſions bound the other 
fide ; in each garden is a draw-well ; the place 
is reckoned very healthy. Our landlord told us, 
that, twenty-two years ago, when he firſt ſettled 
here, there was hardly more than one houſe ; 
but from that time Trenton has enereaſed ſo much, 
that there are at preſent near a hundred houſes.. 
The houſes were within divided into ſeveral 
rooms by their partitions of boards. The'inha- 
bitants of the place carried on a ſmall trade wit 
Fly goods. which they got from Philadelphia, but 
their chief gain confified ; in the arrival of the 
numerous, travellers between that city and "New 
2 1 for they are commo only brou ght by the. 
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Trenton Yachts from Philadelphia to Trenton, or 
from thence to Philadelphia. But from Trenton 
further to New Brunſwick, the travellers go it 
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place. Seyeral of the inhabitants, hc 


however, 


likewiſe ſubſiſt on the carriage for all ſorts "of 
goods, which are every day ſent in great 5 in- 
tities, either from Philadelphia to New York, or 
from thence to the former place; for between 
Philadelphia and Trenton all goods go by water, 
but between Trenton and New , Brunſwick they 


are all carried by land, and both theſe conve» | 


niences belong to people of this town, _. 

For the yachts which go between this place 
and the capital of Penſiluania, they uſually pay 
a ſhilling and fix pence of Penſyluania curteney 
per perſon, and every one pays beſides, fot His 
baggage. Every paſſenger muſt provide meat 
and drink for himſelf, or pay ſome ſettled fate; 
between Trenton and New Brunſwick a perſon 
pays two ſhillings and fix pence, and the bag 
gage is likewiſe paid for ſeparately, 

Wt oth our journey in the 'morning ;_ 
the country through which we paſſed was for the 
greateſt part level, though ſometimes there were 
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three farms, and he reckoned it was about fifty 
and ſome odd years ago. During the greater 
part of the day, we had very Beatle corn- fields 
on both ſides of the road, and commonly towards 
the ſouth the country had a great declivity. 
Near almoſt every farm was a ſpacious orchard 
full of peaches and apple trees, and in ſome of 
them the fruit was fallen from the trees in ſuch 
quantities, as to cover nearly the whole ſurface. 
Part of it they left to rot, ſince they could not 
take it all in and conſume it. Wherever we 
paſſed by, we were always welcome to go into 
the fine orchards, and gather our pockets full of 
the choiceſt fruit, without the poſſeſſor's ſo much 
as looking after it. Cherry trees were planted 
near the farms, on the roads, &c. 

Trex barns * had a peculiar kind of conſtruc- 
tion hereabouts, which I will give a conciſe de- 
ſcription of, The whole building was very great, 
ſo as almoſt to equal a ſmall church; the roof 
was pretty high, covered with wooden ſhingles, 
declining on both ſides, but not ſteep : the walls 
which ſupport it were not much higher than a 
full grown man; but, on the other hand, the 
breadth of the building was the more conſider- 
able: in the middle was the threſhing floor, and 
above it, or in the loft or garret, they put the 
corn which was not yet threſhed, the ſtraw, or 
any thing elſe, according to the ſeaſon: on one 
fide were ſtables for the horſes, and on the other 
for the cows, And the ſmall cattle had likewiſe 


bY > Tus author ſeems to comprehend more by this word, than 
what it commonly includes, for he deſcribes it as a building, 
which contains both a barn and ſtables, F. : 
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their particular ſtables or ſtyes ; on both ends of it 
the buildings were great gates, ſo that one could | 
come in with;a cart and horſes through one of | 
them, and go out at the other : here was there- 
fore under one roof the threſhing floor, the barn, 9 
the ſtables, the hay loft, the coach houſe, &c. | 

| 


This kind of buildings is chiefly made uſe of b 
the Dutch and Germans; for it is to be obſerved, 
that the country between Trenton and New York | 
is inhabited by few Engliſbmen, but, inſtead of 1 
them, by Germans or Dutch, * the latter of whic | . 
eſpecially are numerous. | b 
BeroRE I proceed, I find it neceſſary to re- 
mark one thing with regard to the Indians, or 
old Americans, For this account may perhaps 
meet with readers, who, like many people of my | 
acquaintance, may be of opinion, that all North | 
America was almoſt wholly inhabited by ſavage 
or heathen nations, and they may be aſtoniſhed, 
that I do not mention them more frequently in 
my account. Others may perhaps imagine, that 
when I mention in my journal, that the country 
is much cultivated, that in ſeyeral places, houſes 
of ſtone or wood are built, round which are corn- 8 
fields, gardens, and orchards, that I am ſpeak- 1 
ing of the property of the Indians; to undeceive 1 
them, I here give the following explication. The x 
country, eſpecially all along the coaſts, in the 1 
Engliſh colonies, is inhabited by Europeans, who | 
in ſome places are already ſo numerous, that few 
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Tuts kind of building is. frequent. in the north of Germany, 
Holland, and Pruſſia, and therefore it is no wonder that it is em- 


3 people who were uſed to them in their own coun» 
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parts of Europe are more populous. The I. 
dans have fold the country to the Europeuns, and 
have retired further up: in moſt parts you may 
travel twenty Swediſb miles, or about a hundred 
and twenty Engliſb miles, from the ſea- ſhore be- 
fore you reach the firſt habitations of the Indian: 
And it is very poſſible for a perſon. to have been 
at Philadelphia and other towns on the ſea ſhore 
for half a year together, without ſo much as ſee- 
ing an Indian. I intend in the ſequel to give a 
more circumſtantial account of them, their reli- 
gion, manners, economy, and other particulars 
relating to them: at preſent I return to the ſe- 
quel of my journal. n 
Azour nine Engliſh: miles from Trenton, the 
ground began to change its colour; hitherto it 
conſiſted of a conſiderable quantity of hazel- co- 
loured clay, but at preſent the earth was a red- 
diſh brown, ſo that it ſometimes had a purple 
colour, and ſometimes looked like logwood. 
This colour came from a red limeſtone, which 
approached very .near to that which is on the 
mountain K:nnekulle in Weſt Gothland, and makes 
a particular ſtratum. in the rock. The American 
red limeſtone therefore ſeems to be merely a ya- 
riety of that I ſaw. in Sweden, it lay in ſtrata of 
two or three fingers thickneſs; but was divifible 
into many thinner plates or ſhivers, whoſe ſurface 
was ſeldom flat and ſmooth, but commonly ooh? 
the ſtrata themſelves were frequently cut off by 
horizontal cracks. When theſe ſtones were ex- 
poſed to the air, they, by degrees, ſhivered and 
withered into, pieces, and at laſt turned into duſt. 
The people of this neighboorhood did not wy 
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how to make any uſe of i it; the ſoil above 1 is ſome· 


times rich and ſometimes poor: in ſuch places 


where the people had lately dug new wells, I 

perceived, at oft of the rubbiſh which was 
row up confiſted of ſuch a ſpecies of ſtone. 
This reddiſh brown earth we always ſaw till near 
New Brunſwick, where 'tis particularly plentiful. 
The banks of the river ſhewed, in many places, 
nothing but ſtrata of Limeſone, which did not 
run horizontally, but dipped very much. 

ABOUT ten o'clock in the morning we came 
o Prince-town, which is ſituated in a plain. Moſt 
of the houſes are built of wood, and are not conti- 
guous, ſo that there are gardens and paſtures be- 
tween them, As theſe parts were ſooner inha- 
bited by Europeans than Pen/yivania, the woods 
were likewiſe more cut away, and the country 
more cultivated, ſo that one might have imagined 
himſelf to be in Europe. 

We now thought of continuing our journey, 
but as it began to rain very owe, Oy and conti- 
nued ſo during the whole day and part of the 
night, we were. forced to ſtay till next morning. 

Oct. agth. Tris morning we proceeded on our 
journey. The country was pretty well peopled ; 
however there were yet great woods in many 
places: they all conſiſted of deciduous trees: 
and I did not perceive a fingle tree of the fir kind, 
till I came to New Brunſwick. The ground was 
level, and did not ſeem to be every where of the 
richeſt kind. In ſome places it hae. hillocks, 
loſing themſelves Aa To mperceptib "In the 
plains, which were commonly croſſed by a ri 
vulet. Almoſt near every Kiri FEY great 


orchards, The houſes were commonly built of 
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timber, and at ſome diſtance by themſelves ſtood 
the ovens for baking, r N of 
ela h f i 
Ons hill covered with trad; and talled Recks 
bill, I fa ſeveral pieces of ſton or rock, ſo big. 
that they would have requited three men to roll 
them down. But beſides theſe there were feiv 
great {tones in the country; for moſt: of thoſe 
which we faw, could eaſily be lifted up by a fins 
gle man. In another place we perceived a number 
of little round pebbles, but we did not meet with 
either mountains or rocks. 
ArzouT noon we arrived at Aw Brunfieick 
a pretty little town in the province of New Fer/ey, 
in a valley on the weſt fide of the river Rareton; 
on account of its low ſituation, it cannot be ſeen 
(coming from Penſylvania/ before you get to the 
top of the hill, which is quite cloſe up to it: the 
town extends north and ſouth along the river. 
The German inhabitants have two churches, one 
of ſtone and the other of wood; the Engliſh 
church is of the latter kind, but the preſbyterians 
were building one of ſtone: the town - houſe 
makes I;kewiſe a pretty good appearance. Some 
of the other houſes are built of bricks, but moſt 
of them are made either wholly of wood, or of 
bricks and wood; the wooden houſes are not 
made of ſtrong timber, but merely of boards or 
lanks, which are within joined by laths: ſuch 
houſes as conſiſt of both wood and bricks, have 
only the wall towards the ſtreet of bricks, all the 
other ſides being merely of planks. This pecu- 
liar kind of oftentation would eafily lead à tra- 
veller, who paſſes through the town in haſte, to 


believe that moſt of the houſes are built of bricks 
1 : 
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The houſes were covered with ſhingles; before 
each door there was an elevation, to which you 
aſcend by ſome ſteps from the ſtreet; it reſem- 
bled a ſmall balcony, and had ſome benches on 
both ſides, on which the people ſat in the even- 
ing, in order to enjoy ithe freſh air, and to have 
the pleaſure of viewing thoſe: Who paſſed by. 
The town has only one ſtreet lengthways, and at 
ys northern extremity. there is a ſtreet acroſs; 
both of theſe are of a conſiderable length. 
Tux river Rareton paſſes hard by the town, 
and is deep enough for great yachts to come up; 
its breadth near the town is within the reach of 
a common gun ſhot; the tide comes up ſeveral 
miles beyond the town, the yachts were placed 
lengthways along the bridge; the river has very 
high and pretty ſteep banks on both ſides, but 
near the town there are no ſuch banks, it being 
ſituated in a low valley. One of the ſtreets is 
almoſt entirely inhabited by Durebmen, who came 
hither from Albany, and for that reaſon they call 
it Albany flreet. - Theſe Dutch only keep com- 
pany among themſelves, and ſeldom or never go 
amongſt the other inhabitants, living as it were 
quite ſeparate from them. New Brunſwick be- 
longs to New Jerſey; however the een 
or rather all ĩts trade is to New York, which is 
about forty: Engliſb miles diſtant; to that place 
they ſend corn, flour in great quantities, bread, 
ſeveral other neceſſaties, a great quantity of lin- 
ſeed, boards, timber, wooden veſſels, and all 
ſorts of carpenter's work, Several ſmall yachts are 
every day going backwards and forwards be- 
tween th eſe two to was. The inhabitants like- 
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wiſe get a conſiderable profit from the traveller 
who every hour paſs through on the high road. 
Tux ſteep banks' conſiſt of the red limeſtone, 
which Thave before deſeribed. Ix is here plainly 
viſible that 5 n but con- 
ſiderädly dipping, ſpecially towards the ſouth, 
The Peachkr te "the Air Has in a great meaſure 
diffolved the ſtone here: I enquired, whether it 
could not be made uſe of, but was aſſured, that 
in building houſes it was entirely uſeleſs ; for, 
though f it is hard and permanent under ground, 
yet, on being dug out, and expoſed for ſome 
time to the air, it firſt crumbles into 8 
then into leſſer pieces, and at laſt is converted 
into duſt.” An inhabitant of this town, how- 
ever, tried to build a houſe with this fort of ſtone, 
but its outſides beipg expoſed to the air, ſoon 
began to change ſo much, that the owner wa 
obliged to put boards all over the wall, to pre- 
ſet ve it from falling to pieces. The people how- 
ever pretend that this ſtone is a very good ma- 
nure, if it is ſcattered upon the corn- fields in its 
Tubbiſh ſtate, for it is ſaid to ſtifle the weeds?" it is 
therefore made uſe of Door on the _— _ a 
gardens. “ FEE DOM 
 TowaRbs the evening we tian our r out- 
ney, and were ferried over the tiver Rureton, toge- 
ther with our horſes.” In a very dry ſummer, and 
When the tide has ebbed, it is by no means dan- 
17 to ride through this river. Oi the oppoſite 
ore the red jupiper tree was pretty abundant. 
I The ountry tc which we m E 3 
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pretty well inhabited, but in moſt places full of 
{mall pebhles;; (0 rviinarte }« 1 * f 
 Ws-law Guinea Hens i in many piaces where" we 
paſſed by. They ſometimes run about the helds, | 
at a good diſtance from the. farm-houſes. 
ABov'r eight Engliſi m 1 . * Brunf- 
wick, the road divided; We tooꝶ that on the left, 
for that on the right leads, * „ the chief 
ſca-town in New Serſey. The county now made 
a charming appearance; ſome parts being high, 
others forming vallies, and all of them well, cul- 
tivated. From the hills you had a proſpect of 
houſes, farms, gardens, corn- fields, foreſts, lakes, 
iſlands, roads, and paſtures. 

In moſt'of the places where we travelled this 
day the colour of the ground was reddiſh. I make 
no doubt, but there were, ſtrata of the before- 
mentioned red limeſtone under it. Sometimes the 
ground looked very like a ginnabar ore. 

Woep-nIDo is a ſmall. village in a plain, 
conſiſting of a few houſes: we ſtopped here to 
reſt our horſes a little. The houſes were moſt of 
them built of boards; the walls had a covering 
of ſhingles on the outſide; theſe ſhingles Were 
round at one end, and all of a length in each 
row: ſome of the houſes had an Talian roof, but 
the greateſt part had 1 with pediments ; moſt, 
of — tx covered with ,ſhingles... In moſt 
places we met with wells, and bas ets. to draw » 
up the water N 20 Fan 76001. FLEET 
 EL12ABETH=TOWN- is a (mall town, bout 
twenty Engliſh. miles diſtant from New, runſ- . 
iche we arrived there immediately after ſun? ſet- 
ting. Its houſes are moſtly ſcattered, but well 
has and generally of boards, Wich- a roof of. 
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ſhingles, and walls coveted with the fame: There 
were likewiſe ſome ſtone buildings. A little ri- 
vulet paſſes throught the town from welt to eaſt; 
it is almoſt reduced to nothing when the water 
ebbs away, but with the full tide they can bring 
up ſmall yachts. © Here were two fine churches, 
each of which made à much bettet appearance 
than any one in Philadelphia, That belonging to 
the people of the church of England was built of 
bricks, had a ſteeple with bells, and a baluſtrade 
round it, from which there was a proſpect of the 
country. The meeting houſe of the preſbyterians 
was built of wood, but had both aſteeple and bells, 
and was, like the other houſes, covered with ſhin- 
gles. The town houſe made likewiſe a good appear- 
ance, and had a ſpire with a bell. The banks'of the 
river were red, from the reddiſh limeſtone; both 
in and about the town were many gardens and 
orchards ;-and it might truly be ſaid, that Eliaa- 
betb- roam was ſituated in a garden, the ground 
hereabouts being even and well cultivated. 

AT night we took up our lodgings at Eliza- 
beth-town Point, an inn, about two Enguiſd miles 
diſtant from the town and the laſt houſe on this 
road belonging to New .. The man who 
had taken the leaſe hf it, together with that of 
the fetry near it, told us that he paid a hun- 
dred"atid ten pounds of Penſylvania currency to 
the owner. * aus 1 : NN: 4 di v6 ome 4 voy"! 

OZ. zoth. We were ready to proceed on out 
journey at ſun-rifing. Near the inn chere we 
had paſſed the night, we were to croſs a tiver, 
and we were brought over, together with our 
horſes, in a wretched Hälf-rotten ferry. This ri- 
ver came a conſiderable way out of the _— 


5 


and. ſmall, veſſels could eaſily fail up it. This 
was a great advantage to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country. giving them an d 
nity of ſending their goods to New York with 
greateaſe; and they even made; uſe of it for 470 
to the Weſt. Ladies. The country was low, on. bot 
ſides of the river, and conſiſted of meadows. But 
there was na other hay to, be. got, than ſuch as 
commonly. grows in {wampy, grounds; of as 
the tide comes up in this river, theſe low plains, 
were ſometimes overflowed when the water was 
high. The people . hereabouts are ſaid to be 
troubled. in ſummer with immenſe ſwarms of 
gnats or muſquetoes, which ſtin themand their 
cattle... This was aſcribed to the low. ſwampy 
meadows, .on which theſę 8 depoſit their 
eggs, which are afterwards hatched by the heat. 
As ſoon as we had. got over the river, we were 
upon Staten iſland; Which is quite ſurro 355 
with ſalt water. This is the beginning. 
province of New Tr. Moſt of the peo (6 
tled here were Dulebmen, or ſuch as Cgmnę 
ther vrhilſt the Duc were yet in * 
this place. But at preſent they. Were ſcattered 
among the Exgiiſh and other European, br 
tants, and — Eugliſb for — -greatelt part. 
Ihe proſpęct of the country, here, is extremely 
pleaſing, as it 18 not 40. ach CE TA LATE y 
woods, but offers more cultivated fie ig view, 
Hills and vallies fall cantinugd, a6 g Vasen to 
change bene 1941190) e 
Tun farms were near gh other asl of 
the houſes were wooden 3 Saba 1 5 wefe 


built of ſtone. Near ger Y 
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orchard with apple trees. Here, and dn the. 
whole journey before, I obſerved a preſs for 
cyder at every farm-houſe, made in different 
manners, by which the people had already preſſed 
the juice out of the apples, or were juſt buſied 
with that work. Some people made uſe of a 
wheel made of thick oak-planks, which turned 
upon a wooden axis; by means of a horſe draw- 
ing it, much in the ſame manner as the people 
do with woad; * except that here the wheel 
runs upon planks: Cherry trees ſtood W the 
encloſures round corn-fields. 
Tux corn- fields were excellently ftuated/.and 
either ſown with wheat or rye. They had no 
ditches on their ſides; but (as is afual' in Eng- 
land) only furrows, drawn at N or leſſer 
diſtances from each other 
IN one place we obſerved a water mill, 115 7 
tuated, that when the tide flowed, the water ran 
into a pond : but when it ebbed, the floodgate 
was drawn up, and the mill driven by the wa- 
ter, flowing out of the pond. 
Azzo eight o'clock in the morning v we ar· 
rived at the place Where e were to croſs the 
water, in order to come to the town of Neu 
Tork. We left our horſes here, and went on 
board the yacht: we were to go eight Engliſb 
miles by ſea; however, we landed about eleven 
o'clock in the morning at New York, We: law 
a kind of wild dicks in immenſe quantities upon 
the water: the people called them Blue bills, and 
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3 Da- Lintens, in his 1 through Wfregethia, * given 
a dr s 1. che machine * which woad is 19 prepared, on the 
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ducks, or Linnqus s Anas; acuta\; but they were 
very ſhy. On the ſhore of the continent we faw 
ſent looked quite green, the corn being already 
come up. We aw many boats, in which the 
fiſnermen were buſy catching; ↄyſters: to this 
long iron teeth bent inwards1z, theſe | they uled 


either ſingle, or two tied together, in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the teeth were turned towards cach 
other. K 


| Oct. 3 iſt. ABOUT New York they find innu- 


merable quantities of excellent oyſters, and there 
are few places which, have oyſters. of ſuch an ex- 


quiſite taſte, and of ſo great a ſize: they are 
pickled and ſent to the. e Indies and other 
places; which is dene in the following manner. 
As ſoon. as the oyſtets ate caught, their ſhells 
are opened, and the fiſh--waſhed clean; ſome 
water is then poured into a pot, the oyſters are 
put into it, and they muſt boil for a While; the 
pot is then taken off from the fire again, the 
oyſters. taken out and put upon a diſh, till they 
are ſomewhat dry: then you take ſome mace, 
allſpice, black pepper, and as much vinegar as 
you think is ſufficient o give +a ſouriſh taſte, 
the oyſters were boiled, and put en: the fire 
again. While you;boik it, great; cate is, to be 
taken in ſcumming off the thick, ſeum gm at / laſt 
the whole pickle is poured into a glaſs or earthen 
veſſel, the oyſters, are put to it, and the veſſel 18 
well topped to keep out the ait. In this man- 

| | e 


they ſeemed to be the ſame with our Pintail- 
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ner oyſters will keep for years s together, and may 
be ſent to the moſt diſtant parts of the world. 
Tus merchants here buy up great quantities 
of oyſters about this time, 5 them in the 
above- mentioned manner, and ſend them to the 
Meſt Indies: by which. they frequently make a 
eonſiderable profit: for, the oyſters; which eoſt 
them five'ſhillings of their eurreney, ibey com- 
monly fell for a piſtole, or about ſix times as 
much as they gave for them; and -ſametimes 
get even more: the oyſters which ate thus 
pickled have a very fine flayour. The following 
is another way of preſerving oyſters : they are 
taken out of the ſhells, fried with butter, put 
into a glaſs or earthen veſſel with the melted 
butter over them, ſo that they are quite co- 
vered with it, and no air can get to them. 
Oyſters prepared in this manner have likewiſe 
an wag taſte, and are exported OP 
Inaves," and other parts. © 6 ou - 
> OvsTERs are here reckoned very ade 
480 people aſſured us, that they had not felt 
the leaſt inconvenience, aſter eating a conſider- 
able quantity of them. It is likewiſe a com- 
mon rule here, that oyſters are beſt in thoſe 
months, which have an * in their name, ſuch 
as September, October, &c.; but that they are 
not ſo good 1n other months; however there are 
poor people, who live all the year long ue 
nothing but oyſters with breadde. 
PRE ea near New Tor, affords os 
the greateſt quantity of oyſters: They are found 
chiefly in a muddy ground, where they lie in 
e and are not ſo ans in LM dandy 
ttom : 
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bottom : a focky and a ſtony bottom is ſel - 
dom ſound here The oyſter ſhells are ga- 
thered in great beaps, and burnt into a lime, 
which by-ſome people is made uſe of in builds 

ing houſes, but is not rrchnud o good a8 
that made of limeſtone. On our journey to 
New York; we rſaw high heaps of oyſter ſhells 
near the farm · houſes, upon the ſea ſhore ; and 
about New:York, we obſerved the peop le had 
carried them upon the fields, which were ſown 
with wheat. However 0 were n an 
not craſhed: ny 
Tur Indians, who inhabited the a 
the arrival of the Europeans, 
and other ſhellfiſh their chief food; and at 
preſent, hene ver — 2 fait. water, 
where oyſters are to be got, they are very aces 
tive in catching them, and ſell them in great 
quantities to other Indians who live higher 
up the country : for this reaſon you ſee im 
menſe numbers of oyſter and muſcle - thellts 
piled up near ſuch places, where you are cer- 
tain that the | Judrans formerly built their huts; 
This circumſtance ought to make us cautious 
in maintaining, that in all places on the ſoa 
ſhore, . or higher up in thei cbuntry, where 
ſuch heaps of Sſbelle are to beg met with che 
latter have lain there ever: ſince» the tima that 
thoſe places were overflowad o by the ſea. 

LonsTERs are liktwiſe: plentifully caright 
hereabouts, pickled much im the ſame way as 
oyſters, and ſent to ſeveral laces.” b H/ dd 


ber and I have afterwards —— 


have made oyſters 


of a very remarkable circumſtante about thæſa 
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it mentioned. The coaſt of New:York had al- 
ready European inhabitants for a conſiderable 
time, yet no lobſters were to be met with 
on that coaſt ; and though the people fiſhed 
ever ſo often, they could never find any ſigns 
of lobſters being in this part of the ſea: they 
were therefore continually. brought in great 
well - boats from: New! Bnglorid, where they are 
plentiful; but it happened that one of theſe 
well- boats broke in pieces near Hxilgate, about 
ten Engliſb miles from New-York, and all the 
lobſters in it got off. Since that, time they 
have ſo multiplied in this part of the ſea, 
that they are now r in the greateſt _— 
dance. 13011 21 1 | nach! % J o 51 | 
News Iſt. A Kan! of, coldu fever, which 
the: Engliſo in this country call Feuer and 
Ague, is very common in ſeveral parts of the 
Engliſb colonies. There are, however, other 
parts, where the people have never felt it. I will 
in the ſequel deſcribe the ſymptoms of this 
diſeaſe at large. Several of the moſt conſider - 
able inhabitants of this town aſſured me, 
that this diſeaſe was not near ſo common in 
Neu York, as it is in Penhilvania, where ten 
were ſeized by it, to one in the former pro- 
vince ; therefore they were of opinion, that 
this diſeaſe was Occaſioned by the vapours 
ariſing from ſtagnant freſn water, from marſnies, 
and from rivets for which reaſon thoſe pro- 
vincess ſituated on the ſea ſhore, could not be 
ſo much affected by it. However the careleſs - 
neſs with Which cat quantities of me- 
lons water melons, peaches,” and other juicy 
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fruit, in ſummer, was reckoned to contribute 
much towards the progreſs of this fever; und 
repeated examples confirmed the truth of this 
opinion. The jeſuit 's bark was reckoned ua 
good remedy againſt it! It has} however, often 
been found to have operated contrary to expet - 
tation, though I am ignorant whether it was 
adulterated, or whether ſomè miſtake had been 
committed in the manner of taking it. Mr. 
Davis van Horne, a merchant, told me, that he 
cured himfelf, and ſeveral other people, of this 
fever, by the leaves of the common Garden Sage, 
or 'Salvia 
cruſhed or pounded in a mortar, and the juice is 
preſſed out of them; this is continued till 


get a ſpoonful of the liquid, which is mixed 


with lemon juice. This draught is taken about 
the time that the cold fit comes on; and after 


taking it three or four ume the: fever does 


not come again. Til 31809 
Tax 'bark: of the white l was reckoned 
the beſt remedy which had as yet been found 
againſt the dyſentery. It is reduced to a po- 
der, and then taken: ſome people aſſured mie, 
that in caſes where nothing would help, this re- 
medy — a certain and ſpeedy relief. 


The people in this lace likewiiſe make uſe 20 


of this b bark (as is uſually done in the En 
colonies) wr uct” a brown colour, which 
looks like that of bohea tea) and does not fade 


by being expoſed to the ſun Among the nu- 
merous ſhells which are found on the Raiſhvre, 


there are ſome, which by the Engliſb here: ate 
en Clams, and which bear ſome reſemblance 


is of Linnæut. The leaves are 
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to the human car, They have a conſiderable 
— and are chiefly white, oxcepting the 
pointed end, which both without and within 
has a blue colour, between purple and violet. 
They are met with in vaſt numbers on the ſea 
1 New York, Long land, and other pla- 
The ſhells contain a large animal, which 
— both eee 88 e 
you: nnigt ita n 
A CONSIDERABLE ee een on in 
thin article, with ſuch Indians as live further up 
the country. When theſe: people inhabited the 
coaſt, they were able to catch their own: clams, 
which at — made a great part of their 
food ; but at preſent this is the buſineſs of the 
Durcs and Eugliſb, who live in Long Hand and 
other maritime provinces. As ſoon as the ſhells 
are caught, the fiſh is taken out of them, drawn 
upon a wire, and hung up in the open air, in 
order to dry by the — of the ſun. When this 
is done, the fleſh is put into proper veſſels, and 
carried to Albany upon the river Huson; there 
the Indian, buy them, and reckon them one of 
their beſt diſhes. Beſides the Europeans, many 
of the native Indians come don to the 
Fa ſhore, in order to catch clams, proceeding 
with them afterwards in the manner I have Lon 
deferived. ao 
Tnx ſhells of theſe clams are > 6a by the Is 
alfans as money, and make what they call their 
vampum; they likewiſe ſerve their women for 
an ornament, when they intend to appear in full 
Areſd. Theſe wampums are properly made uf 
| piſs parts of the ſhells, * the Indian 


value 
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value more than the white parts. A travadlen, 
who goes to trade with the Indians, and is well 
ſtocked vrith them, may become a conſiderable 
gainer; but if he take gold coin, or bullion, he 
will undoubtedly be à loſer; for the Indians, 
who hve farther. up the country, put little or nd 
value upon theſe metals — we reckon ſo 
precious, as I have frequently obſerved in the 
courſe of my travels. The Indians formerly made 
their own wampums, though not without a deal 
of trouble: but at gone the Europeans em 
themſelves that way; eſpecially the inhabitants 
of Albany, who — 2 conſiderable profit by it. 
In the ſequel I imend to 8 che manner of 
making the 

Nov. 2d. BESsIDES the-different ſects of Chric- 
tians, there are many ſeus ſettled in New: York, 
who poſſeſs great privileges. They have a ſyna- 
gogue and houſes, and great country ſeats of 
their own property, and are allowed to 
ſhops in town. They have likewiſe ſeveral 
ſhips, which they freight, and fend. out with 
their on goods. In Fen they enjoy all the 
privileges common to the other — pra 1 — 
this town and province. 

Dune my reſidence at — N wel this 
time, and in the two next years, I was fre> 
coup in company with Jews. I Was in- 
ormed, among other things, that theſe (peaple 
never boiled any meat for themſelves nn:Satars. 
day, hut chat they always did it theidayhefotes 
and that in winter they kept a fire during the 
whole Saturday. They cotnmmonty tut mo por 
Jer I have yn told by feveral men ig 


2 


lates them a8 a kind of novelty, F. 
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that many of them (eſpecially among the young 
Jews) when. travelling, did not make the leaſt 
difficulty about eating this, or any other meat 
that was put before them; even though they 
were in company with Chriſtians. I was in their 
ſynagogue laſt evening for the firſt time, and this 
day at noon I viſited it again, and each time J 
was put into a particular ſeat, which was et 
apart for ſtrangers or Chriſtians. A young Rabbi 
read the divine ſervice, which was partly in He- 
brew, and partly in the Rabbinical dialect. Both 
men and women were dreſſed entirely in the 
Engliſh faſhion ; the former had all of them 
their hats on, and did not once take them off 
during ſervice. The galleries, I obſerved, were 
appropriated to the ladies, while the men. fat 
below. During prayers the men ſpread a white 
oloth over their heads; which perhaps is to re- 
preſent ſackcloth. But I obſerved; that the 
wealthier fort of people had a much richer cloth 
than the poorer ones. Many of the men had 
Hebrew books, in which they ſang and read al- 
ternately. The Rabbi ſtood in the middle of 
the ſynagogue, and read with his face turned to- 
wards the eaſt : he ſpoke, however, ſo faſt, as to 
make it almoſt impoſſible for any one to under- 
ſtand what he ſaid. * 4:21 d 

New YoRx, the capital of a province of the 
ſame name, is ſituated under forty deg. and forty 


min. north lat. and ſeventy- four deg. and four 


min. of weſtern long. from London; and is about 


As there are no jews in Sweden, prof. Kaln was an utter 
ſtranger to their manners and religious cuſtoms, and therefore te- 


. 
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nioety- leren Engliſs miles diſtant from P;ilalrl 
phna. The ſituation of it is extremely ade an- 
ageous for trade: for the town * ſtands/wpon' A 
point which is formed hy two bays; into one of 
which the fiver Hudſhu diſchrarges itſelf, not far 
from the town ;* Nπ] Mrs therefore on three 
ſides ſurrounded with water: the ground it is 
built —_— is Jevel in ſote parts, and hilly in 
others: thei place is ä men 2 4 
wholeſorne?® GIEY +457 HIT nee 

Tae town was feſt founded by-the Berber 
this, it is ſaid; was done in the year 1623, when 
they were yet maſters of the country; they 
called it *Newi Amfterdam, and the country itſelf 
New Holland: The 
the year 1664, taking poſſeſſion of it under the 
cenduc of Des Cartes, and keeping it by the vir- 
tue of the nexti treaty of peace, gave the name of 
New York to both the town and the province 
belonging to * fize it comes neareſt to BHνν 
and Phrla But with regard to its fine 
buildings, its opulence; and extenſive commerce, 
it diſputes the prefetence with them: at preſent 
it is about half as” _ again as „ ret in 
Sweden. . eee 

Tye. Andie run ſo firaight as thoſe of 
Philadelphia, and have ſometimes conſiderabls 
bendings: however they are very ſpacious and 
well-built, and moſt of them are paved; excef . 
in high places, where it has been foufd ufel 
la the chief ſtreets there are trees planted, Whi 
in ſummer give them a fine appearance, and 
during the exceſſive heat at that ting Afrard a+ 


Vol, I. O Walk 


Engliſh; towards the end of 


4 


cooling ſhade: I found/it-extremtlys ploatant to 
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walk in the town for it ſeemed! quite like 4 
garden: the trees which are iplanted for this 


purpoſe, are chieffy of two kinds. The V ate ; 
beech, or Linnæuss Platanus bccidentahs, are the 
moſt numerous, and give an agreeable ſhade in 
ſummer, by their great and numerous leaves, 


The Zocuſt trerg or Linnc uss Nobinia Pſcud- 
Acacin; is likewiſe: t: its fine leaves, and 
the odoriferous ſtent which exhales from its 
Flowers, make it very proper for being planted 
in the ſtreets near the houſes, and in gar- 
dens. There are likewiſe lime trees and elms 
in theſe walks, but they are not by far ſo fre- 
uent as the others: one ſeldom met with trees 
of the ſame ſort next to each other, they being 
in general planted: alternate, 
Brstors numbers of birds of all Kinds which 
make theſe trees their abode, there are likewiſe 
a kind of frogs which frequent them in great 
W in ſummer; they are Dr. Linneus's Rana 
arborea, and eſpecially the American variety of 
this animal. They are very clamorous in the 
evening and in the nights (eſpecially when the 
days had been hot, and a rain was ex ected) and 
in a manner drown the ſinging of the birds. 
They frequently make ſuch a noiſe, that ĩt is dif- 
Geult for a perſon to make himſelf heard. 
Mos of the houſes are built of bricks; and 
are generally ſtrong and neat; and ſeverab ſtories 
high! Some had, according to old architecture, 
turneck the gable· end towards the ſtreets; but 
"the new houſes were altered in this reſpect. 
Many of the houſes had a balcony on the roof, on 


which the people uſed to ſit in the evening = 
the 


oppoſite | ſhores" The roofs are commonly 


point of the com 
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the ſummer ſraſoen; and from thence they had a 
pleaſant view of a great part of the town, and 
likewiſe of part of the adjacent water and of the 
co- 
vered with tiles or ſhingles : the latter of which 
are made of the white fir tree, or Pinus Strobus 
Linn. ſp. plant) which grows higher up in 
the country. The inhabitants are of opinion, 
that a roof made of theſe ſhingles” is as dura- 
ble as one made in Penſylvania of the White 
Cedar, or Cupreſſus thyoides (Linn. ſpec. plant.) 
The walls were white-waſhed within; and I 
did not any where ſee hangings, with which 
the people in this country ſeem in general to be 
but little acquainted. The walls were quite co- 
vered with all ſorts of drawings and pictures in 
ſmall frames! On each ſide of the chimnies they 
had uſually a ſort of alcove; and the wall under 
the windows was wainſcotted, and had benches 
placed near it. The alcoves, and all the wood 
work, were painted with a bluiſh grey colour. 

 TreRE are ſeveral churches in the town, 
which deſerve ſome attention. 1. Te Engliſb 
Church, built in the year 1695, at the weſt end 
of the town, conſiſting of ſtone, and has a ſteeple 
with a bell. 2. The new: Dureh Church, which 
is likewiſe built of ſtone; is pretty large, and is 
provided with a ſteeple it alſo has a clock, which 
is the only one in the town. This church ſtands 
almoſt due from north to ſouth. No particular 


paſs has here been in general at- 
tended to in erecting facred buildings. Some 
churches: ſtand as is uſual from eaſt to weſt, 
others from ſouth to 8 and others in differ- 

| 2 ent 


cCan defend the town, at leaſt from a ſudden 
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ent poſitions. In this Datch churehi there is nei- 
ther altar, veſtry, choir, ſconces, nor paintings. 
Some trees are planted round it, which make it 
look as if it was built in a wood. 3. The od 
Dutch Church, which is alſo built of ſtone. It is 
not fo large as the new one. It was painted in the 
inſide, though without any images, and adorned 
with a ſonal] organ, of which governor: Burnet 
made them a pteſent. The men, for the moſt 
part, ſit in the gallery, and the women below. 
4. The Preſbyterian church, which is pretty large, 
and was built but lately. It is of ſtone, and has 
a' ſteeple and a bell in it. 5. The German Luthe- 
ran Church. 6. The German Reformed Church. 7, 
The French Church, for proteſtant refugees. 8 The 
Quaker's Meeting houfe. 9. To theſe may be ad- 
ded the Jeuiſo Synagogue, which I mentioned 
before. b D eren, 

_FowaRDs the fea, on the extremity of the 
promontory, is a pretty good fortreſs, called Fort 
George, which entirely commands the port, and 


attack on the ſea fide. Beſides that, tit is likewiſe 
ſecured on the north, or towards the ſhore; by a 
palliſade, which however (as for a conſiderable 
time the people have had nothing to fear from 
an enemy) is in many places in a very bad ſtate 
of defence. C 
THERE is no good water to be met with in 
the town, itſelf, but at a little diſtance there is a 
large ſpring of good water, which the inhabitants 
take for their tea, and for the uſes of the kitchen. 
Thoſe however, who are leſs delicate in this 
point, make uſe of the water from the wells in 
| N . . town, 
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town, though it be very bad. This want of 
good water lies heavy upon the horſes of the 
ſtrangers that come to this place; for they do not 
like to drink the water from the wells in the 
town. [\ +44; tHe 2; Fire! «1 i \ | 1 

Tux port is a good one: ſhips of the greateſt 
burthen can lie in it, quite cloſe up to the bridge: 
but its water is very falt, as the fea continually 
comes in upon it; and therefore is never frozen, 
except in extraordinary cold weather. This is 
of great advantage to the city and its commerce; 
for many ſhips either come in or go out of the 
port at any time of the year, unleſs the winds be 
contrary; a convenience, which, as I have before 
obſerved, is wanting at Philadelphia. It is ſe- 
cured from all violent hurricanes from the ſouth- 
eaſt by Long Iſland, which is ſituated juſt before 
the town : therefore only the ſtorms from the 
ſouth weſt are dangerous to the ſhips which ride 
at anchor here, becauſe the port is open only on 
that fide. The entrance however has its faults : 
one of them is, that no men of war can pats 
through it ; for though the water is pretty deep, 
yet it is not ſufficiently ſo for great ſhips. Some- 


times even merchant ſhips of a large ſize have, by 


the rolling of the waves and by ſinking down be- 
tween them, ſlightly touched the bottom, though 
without any bad conſequences. Beſides this, the 
canal. is narrow; and for, this reaſon many ſhips 
have been loſt here, becauſe they may be eafily 


caſt upon a ſand, if the ſhip is not. well piloted. 


- 


Some old people, who had conſtantly been upon 


this canal, aſſured me, that it was neither deeper 
ncr ſhallower at preſent, than in their youth, 2 
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Tu common difference between high and low 
water, at New York, amounts to about fix feet, 
Engliſh meaſure. But at a certain time in every 
month, when the tide flows more than com- 
monly, the difference in the height of the water 
18 ſeven feet. 0 DAL 191300 Ae Aon ae 
Nrw Vokk probably carries on a more ex- 
tenſive commerce, than any town in the Engl/p 
North American provinces; at leaſt it may be 
ſaid to equal them: Boſton and Philadelphia how- 
ever come very near up to it. The trade of Neu 
York extends to many places; and it is ſaid they 
ſend more ſhips from thence to Landon, than 
they do from Philadelphia. They export to that 
capital all the various forts of ſkinswhich they buy 
of the Indians, ſugar, logwood, and ather dying 
woods, rum, mahogany, and many other goods 
which are the produce of the We/t Indies; together 
with all the ſpecie which they get in the courſe of 
trade. Every year they build ſeveral ſhips here, 
which are ſent to London, and there ſold; and of 
late years they have ſhipped a quantity of iron to 
England. In return for theſe, they import from 
London ſtuffs, and every other article of Engliſb 
growth or manufacture, together with all ſorts 
of foreign goods. England, and eſpecially Lon- 
don, profits immenſely by its trade with the Ame- 
rican colonies; for not only New York, but like- 
wiſe all the other Eng//þ towns on the continent, 
import ſo many articles from England, that all 
their ſpecie, together with the goods which they 
get in other countries, muſt altogether go to O 
England, in order to pay the amount, to which 
they are however inſufficient, From hence it 


appear $ 
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appears how much a well regulated colony con- 
tributes to the cen and welfare of! its mother 
country. | 17 

NEW oor 4 adanpiſhips to the Weſt In- 
ies, with flour, corn, 1 biſcuit; timber, tuns, 
boards, fleſh, fiſh, butter, and other proviſions; 
together with ſome of the few fruits that grow 
here. Many ſhips go to Boſtonim New England, 
with corn and flour; and take in exchange, fleth, 
butter, timber, different forts of fiſh,” and other 
articles, which they carry further to the Weſt 
Indies. They now and then take rum from 


thence, which is diſtilled there in great quanti- 


ties, and ſell it here with a conſiderable advan- 
tage. Sometimes they ſend yachts with goods 
from New Tor to Philadelphia, and at other 
times yachts are fent from Philadelphia to New 
York; which is only done, as appears from the 
gazettes, becauſe certain articles are cheaper at 


one place than at the other. They ſend ſhips. 


to Ireland every year, laden with all kinds of 
Weſt India goods; but eſpecially with linſeed, 
which is reaped in this province. I have been 
aſſured, that in ſome years no leſs than ten ſhips 
have been ſent to Ireland, laden with nothing but 
linſeed; | becauſe it is ſaid the flax in Ireland does 
not afford good ſeed. But probably the true rea- 
{on is this; the people of Ireland, in order to 
have the better flax, make uſe of the plant be- 
fore the ſeed is ripe, and therefore are obliged to 
ſend for foreign ſeed; and hence it becomes one 
of the chief articles in trade. 


Arx this time a buſhel of linſeed is ford for 


04 eight 
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eight ſhillings of New York currency, or exactly 
a piece of eight. SNPS 4) fr dt 16 29111 
Tur goods which are ſhipped to the eſt In- 
dies, are ſometimes paid for with ready money, 
and ſometimes with Vet India goods, which are 
either firſt brought to New York, or immediately 
ſent to England or Holland. If a ſhip does not chuſe 
to take in Veſt India goods in its return to New 
York, or if no body will freight it, it often goes to 
Newcaſtle in England to take in coals for ballaſt, 
which when brought home ſell for a pretty good 
price, In many parts of the town coals are made 
uſe of, both for kitchen fires, and in rooms, be- 
cauſe they are reckoned cheaper than wood, 
which at preſent coſts thirty ſhillings of New 
York currency per fathom; of which meaſure 1 
have before made mention. New York has like- 
wiſe ſome intercourſe with South Carolina; to 
which it ſends corn, flour, ſugar, rum, and other 
goods, and takes rice in return, which is almoſt 
the only commodity exported ' from South Caro- 
Una. 8 
THE goods, with which the province of Neu 
York. trades, are not very numerous. They 
chiefly export the ſkins of animals, which are 
bought of the Indians about Ofwego ; great quan- 
tities of boards, coming for the moſt part from 
Albany; timber and ready-made lumber, from 
that part of the country which lies about the ri- 
ver Hudſen; and laſtly, wheat, flour, barley, oats, 
and other kinds of corn, which are brought from 
Neu Jerſey and the cultivated parts of this pro- 
vince... I have ſeen yachts from New Brunſwick, 
laden with wheat which lay looſe on board, _ 
wit 
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with flour packed up in tuns; and alſo with great 
quantities of linſeed. New York likewiſe exports 
ſome: fleſh and other proviſions out of its own 
province, but they are very fei nor is the quan- 
tity of peaſe, which the people about Albany 
bring, much greater; Iro however may be had 
more plentifully, as it is found in ſeveral-parts of 
this province, and is of a conſiderable goodneſs; 
but all the other products of this country are of 
little account. [OF anni eee 
Mos r of the wine, which is drank here and 
in the other colonies, is brought from the Ifle of 
Maderra, and is very ſtrong and fier x. 
No manufactures of note have as yet been eſ- 
tabliſhed here; at preſent they get all manufac- 
tured goods, ſuch as 'woollen and linen cloth, 
&c. from England, and eſpecially from London. 
Tux river Hud ſon is very convenient for the 
commerce of this city; as it is navigable for near 
an hundred and fifty Engl; miles up the coun- 
try, and falls into the bay not far from the town, 
on its weſtern ſide. During eight months of the 
year this river is full of yachts, and other greater 
and leſſer veſſels, either going to New Ñork or 
returning from thence, laden either with inland 
or foreign goods. WB e. OT % $021 
I cannot make a juſt eſtimate of the ſhips 
that annually come to this town or ſail from it. 
But I have found, by the Pen/ylvania'gazettes, 
that from the firſt of December in 1729, to the 
fifth of December in the next year, 211 ſhips'en- 
tered the port of New'York, and 222 cleared it; 
and ſince that time there has been a great in- 
creaſe of trade here. ee eee e 
Tux 
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Put Tountry/peopleicome to market in New 
York wigela week, much in the fame manner as 
they do at Phi ladelnbiu; with this difference, that 
the markets are here kept in ſeveral places. 
Den governor of the province of New York 
reſides here, and has à palace in the fort. Among 
thoſe hi have been entruſted with this poſt, 
William Burnet deſetvos to be had in perpetual 
remembrance. He was one of the ſons of Dr. 
Thomas Burnet (ſo celebrated on account of his 
learning) and ſeemed to have inherited the know- 
ledge of his father. But his great aſſiduity in 
promoting the welfare of this province, is what 
makes the principal merit of his character. The 
people of New Yor therefore ſtill reckon him the 
beſt governor they ever had, and think that they 
cannot Praiſe his ſervices too much. The many 
aſtronomical obſervations which he made in theſe 
parts, are inſerted in ſeveral Engliſb works. In 
the year 1727, at the acceſſion of king George 
II. to the throne of Great Britain, he was ap- 
pointed governor of New England. In conſe- 
quence of this he left New Tork, and went to 
Boſton, where he died univerſally lamented, on 
the 7th of September 1729. = 
AN aſſembly of deputies, from all the particu- 
lar diſtricts of the province of New York, is held 
at New Tor once or twice every year. It may 
be looked upon as a parliament or dyet in mini- 
ature, -Every thing relating to the good of the 
province is here debated, The governor calls the 
aſſembly, and diſſolves it at pleaſure: this is a 
power which: he ought only to make uſe of, either 
when no farther debates are neceſſary, or 1 
1971 the 
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the members are not ſo unanimous in the fervice 
of their king and country as ãs their duty: it fre 
quently however happens, that, led aſide by ca- 
price or by intereſted views, he exerts it to the 
prejudioe of the province. The colony has ſome- 
times had à governor, whoſe quarrels; with the 
inhabitants, have induced their repteſentatives, 
or the members of the aſſembly, through a ſpi- 
rit of revenge, to oppoſe indifferently every thing 
he propoſed, whether it was beneficial to the 
country or not. In ſuch caſes the governor has 
made uſe of his N diſſolving the aſſembly, 
and calling another ſoon after, which however 
he again diſſolved upon the leaſt mark of their 
ill humour. By this means he ſo much tired 
them, by the many expences which they were 
forced to bear in ſo ſhort a time, that they were 
at laſt glad to unite with him, in his endeayours 
for the good of the province. But there have 
likewiſe been governors who have called aſſet · 
blies and diſſolved them ſoon after, merely bes 
cauſe the repreſentatives did not act according to 


their whims, or would not give their aſſent to 


propoſals which were perhaps dangerous or hurt. 
ful to the common welfare. 
The king appoints the governor according to 
his royal pleaſure; but the inhabitants of the 
province make up his excellency's ſalary. There- 
fore a man entruſted with this place has greater 
or leſſer revenues, according as he knows how to 
gain the confidence of the inhabitants. There 
are examples of governors, in this and other pro- 
vinces of North America, who, by their diſſenſions 
with the inhabitants of their reſpective cgovetnu- 
ments, 
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ments, have loft their, whole falary, his Majeſty 

Having po power to make them pay; it. If a 

governor had no other refource in. theſe circum- 
WII. 7 Cy 14 * 441 1 219 414 {4 14 , 4 

ſtances, he would be obliged either, to refign his 


40 


office, or be i es an income. too {mall for 
is dignity ; or elſe, to conform himſelf in every. 


«© 163 „ail. „niere wi, n | 
thing to the inclinations. of the inhabitants ; but 


vernor receives about half a guinea, and this col- 
lected throughout the whole province, amounts 
to'a cotifiderable ſum. 3. The governor figns all 
paſſports, and eſpecially of ſuch as go to fea ; and 
this gives him another means of ſupplying his 
expenices. © There are fevera] other advantages 
allowed to him, but as they are very trifling, 1 

fhall ondit heg. 
At the above aflembly the old laws are re- 
viewed and atnended, and new ones are made: 
and the regulation and circulation of coin, toge- 
ther with all other affairs of that kind, are there 
10 1a Dil eee | „deter 
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determined. For it is to be obſerved, that each 
Pngliſh colony in North America is independent 


and coin, and may be looked upon in ſeveral 


views of the governor, and thoſe of the aſſembly, 
of the ſame province are quite different: ſo that 


rying on the war, an enemy has it in his power 


frequently taken up two or three years in conſi 


are inſtances of provinces who were not only 
neuter in theſe circumſtances, but Who even car- 
ried on a great trade with the power which at 
that very time was attacking and laying waſte 
ſome other provinces. e Ne, n 

Tur French in Canada, who are but an incon- 
iiderable body, in compariſon with the Engh/h in 
America, have, by this poſition, of affairs, been 


: 


lor if we judge from the nüniber and power of 
3 the 


of the other, and that each has its proper laws: 


lights as a ſtate by itſelf. "From hence it hap». 
pens, that in time of War, things go on very. 
lowly and irregularly here: for not only the 
ſenſe of one province is ſametimes directly op- 
poſite to that of another; but frequently the 


it is eaſy to ſee, that while the people are quar- 
relling about the beſt and cheapeſt manner of car- 


to take one place after another. It has com- 
monly happened, that whilſt ſome provinces have 
een ſuffering from their enemies, the neigh». 
bouring ones were quiet and inactive, and as if 
it did not in the leaſt concern them. They havg 


dering whether they ſhould give aſſiſtance to au 


oppreſſed ſiſter colony, and ſometimes they have 
expreſly declared themſelves againſt it. There 


— —— na > 


able to obtain great advantages in times of War; 
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the Engliſb, it would ſesm very eaſy for them to 
get ithe better of the French in Americas-x 
Ax ischowever of great advantage to the crown 
of England, that the North Ame#ican bolonies are 
neur à country, under the government of the 
French, like Canada. Tliere is reaſon to believe 
that the king never was earneſt in his attempts 
ta expel the French from their poſſeſſions there; 
though it might have been done with little diffi- 
culty. For the Engliſb colonies in this part of 
the world have increaſed ſo much in their num- 
ber of inhabitants, and in their riches, that they 
almoſt vie with O/# England. Now in order to 
keep up the authority and trade of their mother 
country, and to anſwer ſeveral other purpoſes, 
they are forbid to! eſtabliſh new manufactures, 
which would turn to the diſadvantage of the 
Britiſb commerce: they are not allowed to dig 
for any gold or ſilver, unleſs they fend them to 
E immediately: they have not the liberty 
of trading to any parts that do not belong to the 
Britiſb dominions,' excepting ſome ſettled places; 
and foreign traders are not allowed to ſend their 
mips to them. Theſe and ſome other reſtric- 
tions, occaſion the inhabitants of the Engliſb co- 
lonies to gro leſs tender for their mother coun- 
try. This coldneſs is kept up by the many fo- 
reigners, ſuch as Germans, Dutch and French, ſet- 
tled here, and living among the Engliſh,” who 
commonly have no particular attachment to O/z 
FD MMU OTRTRYST 1M Re. 
| * Ta1s has really happened by a greater union and exertion 
| of power. from the colonies and the mother country; ſo that Ca- 
| JA ba beck! DS , and its poſſeſſion has been confirmed to 
| Great: Britain in the laſt peace. F. 5 | 


| AT 5 England ; 
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England; add to this likewiſe, that many: people 
can never be contented with their poſſeſſions, 
though they be ever ſo great, and will always be 
deſirous of getting more and of enjoying the 
pleaſure which ariſes from changing and their 
over great liberty. and their luxury, often lead 
them to licentiouſneſs. BY 1990 gig 9113 36113 
I HAve been told by Eng liſbmen, and not on- 
ly by ſuch as were born in America, but even by 
ſuch as came from Europe, that the Engliſb co- 
lonies in North America, in the ſpace of thirty or 
fifty years, would be able to form a ſtate by 
themſel ves, entirely independent on O Eng- 
land. But as the whole country which lies along 
the ſea-ſhore is unguarded, and on the land ſide 
is harraſſed by the French in times of war, theſe 
dangerous neighbours are ſufficient to prevent the 
connection ß the colonies with their mother 
country from being quite broken off. The Exx- 
liſb government has therefore ſufficient reaſon to 
conſider the French in North America as the beſt 
means of keeping the colonies in their due ſub- 
miſſion. But I am almoſt gone too far from my 
purpoſe; Iwill therefore Aniſh Py; obſervatior.s 
on New York. F410KTOL. 111. 6 
THE Geniesen of the e nenlle in 
this town, was obſer ved by Phiþ Melli, che chief 
engineer of the province ot, New Tork, in the 
year 1686, tobe eight deg. and fortyrſive min. 
to the weſtward: But, in 272g, it was: even 
deg. and twenty min. ara, Þ to the obſerva- 
tions of governor Burner. 
'FRoM hence we may con ide, that, in thicty i 
eight years, the magnet approaches. about- * 1 
deg. 
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deg. and twenty-five. min. nearer to the true 
north; or, which is the ſame thing, about two 
min. annually. Mr. Alexander, a man of great 
knowledge in aſtronomy and in mathematics, 
aſſured me, from ſeveral obſervations, that, in 
the year 1750, on the eighteenth of September, 
the deviation was to be reckoned ſix deg. and 
twenty-two min. fee agrttl 

_ THERE are two printers in the town, and 
every week ſome Engliſb gazettes are publiſhed, 
which contain news — all parts of the world. 
Tux winter is much more ſevere here than in 
Penſylvania, it being nearly as cold as in ſome of 
the provinces of Sweden : its continuance, how- 
ever, is much ſhorter than with us: their ſpring 
is very early, and their autumn very late, and the 
heat in ſummer is exceſſive. For this reaſon, 
the melons ſown in the fields are ripe at the be- 
ginning of Auguſt ; whereas we can hardly bring 
them ſo ſoon to maturity under glaſſes and on 
hot beds. The cold of the winter I cannot juſt- 
ly determine, as the meteorological obſervations 
which were communicated to me, were all cal- 
culated after thermometers, which were ſo placed 
in the houſes, that the air could not freely come 
at them. The ſnow lies for ſome months toge- 
ther upon the ground; and ledges are made uſe 
of here as in Sweden, but they are rather too 
bulky. The river Hudſon is about an Engliſi 
mile and a half broad at its mouth: the differ- 
ence between the higheſt flood and the loweſt 
ebb, is between fix and ſeven feet, and the water 
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one, but even ſeveral months: it has ſometimes a 
thickneſs of more than two feet. 451. 
THE inhabitants are ſometimes greatly troubled 
with Mufſquitoes. They either follow the hay, 
which is made near the town, in the low mea- 
dows which are quite penetrated with ſalt wa- 
ter, or they accompany the cattle at night when 
it is brought home. I have myſelf experienced, 
and have obſerved in others, how much theſe 
little animalcules can disfigure a perſon's face 
during a fingle night ; for the ſkin is ſometimes 
ſo covered over with little bliſters from their 
ſtings, that people are aſhamed to appear in 
public. The water melons, which are cultivated 
near the town, grow very large: they are ex- 
tremely delicious, and are better than in other 
parts of North America ; though they are planted 
in the open fields, and never in a hot-bed. I 
{aw a water melon at Governor Clinton's, in Sep- 


ember 1750, which weighed forty-ſeven Engliſh 


pounds, and at a merchant's in town another of 
torty-two pounds weight : however, they. were 
reckoned the biggeſt ever ſeen in this country. 
In the year 1710, five kings, or Sachems, of 
the Iroguors, went from hence to England, in 
order to engage Queen Anne to make an alliance 
with them againſt the French. Their names, 
dreſs, reception at court, ſpeeches to the Queen, 
opinion of England, and of the European man- 
ners, and ſeveral other particulars about them, 
are ſufficiently known from other Writings; it 
would therefore be here unneceſſary to enlarge 


about them. The kings or Sachems of the In- 


dians, have commonly no greater authority over 
Vor. I. 2 their 
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their ſubjects, than conſtables in a meeting of the 
inhabitants of a pariſh, and hardly ſo much. On 
my travels through the country of -theſe Indians, 
] had never any occaſion to go and wait upon the 
Sachems ; for they always came into my habita- 
tion without being aſked : theſe viſits they com- 
monly paid in order to get a glaſs or two of 
brandy, which they value above any thing they 
know. One of the five Sachems, mentioned 
above, died in England; the others returned 
ſafe. | 

Tax firſt coloniſts in New York were Dutch- 
men hen the town and its territories were taken 
by the Engliſb, and left them by the next peace 
in exchange for Surinam, the old inhabitants 
were allowed either to remain at New York, and 
to enjoy all the privileges and immunities which 
they were poſſeſſed of before, or to leave the 
place with all their goods: moſt of them choſe 
the former; and therefore the inhabitants, both 
of the town and of the province belonging to it, 
are yet for the greateſt part Dutchmen ; who ſtill, 
eſpecially the old people, ſpeak their mother 
tongue. 

Tur begin, however, by degrees, to change 
their manners and opinions ; chiefly indeed in the 
town and in its neighbourhood ; for moſt of the 
young people now ſpeak principally Engliſb, and 
go only to the Engliſb church; and would even 
take it amiſs if they were called Dutchmen and 
not Engliſhmen. 

THoUGH the province of New York has been 
inhabited by Europeans much longer than Penſy/- 
vania, yet it is not by far ſo populous as that co- 
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lony. This cannot be aſcribed to any particular 


diſcouragement ariſing from the nature of the 
ſoil, for that is pretty good; but I was told of a 
very different reaſon, which I will mention here. 


In the reign of Queen Arne, about the year 1709, 


many Germans came hither, who got a tract of 
land from the government, on which they might 


ſettle. After they had lived there for ſome time, 


and had built houſes and churches, and made 
corn-fields and meadows, their liberties and pri- 
vileges were infringed, and, under ſeveral pre- 
tences, they were repeatedly deprived of parts of 
their land. This at laſt rouzed the Germans; 
they returned violence for violence, and beat 
thoſe who thus robbed them of their poſſeſſions. 
But theſe proceedings were looked upon in a very 
bad light by the government; the moſt active 
people among the Germans being taken up, they 
were very roughly treated, and puniſhed with the 
utmoſt rigour of the law. This, however, ſo far 
exaſperated the reſt, that the greater part of 
them left their houſes and fields, and went to 
ſettle in Penſylvania : there they were exceeding- 
ly well received, got a conſiderable tract of land, 
and were indulged in great privileges, which 
were given them for ever. The Germans, not 
ſatisfied with being themſelves removed from 
New York, wrote to their relations and friends, 
and adviſed them, if ever they intended to come 
to America, not to go to New York, where the 
government had ſhewn itſelf ſo unequitable. 
This advice had ſuch influence, that the Ger- 
mans, who afterwards went in great numbers to 


North America, conſtantly avoided New York, 
| P 2 and 
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and always went to Penſylvania. It ſometimes 
happened that they were forced to go on board 
ſuch ſhips as were bound to New York ; but they 
were ſcarce got on ſhore, when they haſtened on 
to Penſylvania, in ſight of all the inhabitants of 
New York. 

Bur the want of people in this province may 
likewiſe be accounted for in a different manner, 
As the Dutch, who firſt cultivated this country, 
obtained the liberty of ſtaying here by the treaty 
with England, and of enjoying all their privi- 
leges and advantages without the leaſt limita- 
tion, each of them took a very large picce of 
ground for himſelf; and many of the more pow- 
erful heads of families made themſelves the poſ- 
ſeſſors and maſters of a country of as great an 
extent as would be ſufficient to form a middling 
and even a great pariſh, Moſt of them being 
very rich, their envy of the Engliſb led them not 
to ſell them any land but at an exceſſive rate; a 
practice which is ſtill punctually obſerved among 
their deſcendants. The Engliſb, therefore, as 
well as people of different nations, have little 
encouragement to ſettle here. On the other 
hand, they have ſufficient opportunity in the 
other provinces to purchaſe land at a more mo- 
derate price, and with more ſecurity to them- 
ſelves. It is not then to be wondered, that fo 
many parts of New York are ſtill uncultivated, 
and have entirely the appearance of deſarts. This 
inſtance may teach us how much a ſmall miſtake 
in a government will injure population. 

Nov. 3d. ABouT noon we ſet out from 
New York on our return; and, continuing our 
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journey, we arrived at Philadelphia on the fifth 
of November. 5 

Id the neighbourhood of this capital (of Pen- 
ſjkvania) the people had a month ago made their 
cyder, which they were obliged to do, becauſe 
their apples were fo ripe as to drop from the 
trees. But on our journey through New York 
we obſerved the people till employed in preſſing 
out the cyder. This is a plain proof, that in 
Penſylvania the apples are ſooner ripe than in 
New York ; but whether this be owing to the 
nature of the ſoil, or a greater heat of the ſum- 
mer in Philadelphia, or to ſome other cauſe, I 
know not. However, there is not the leaſt ad- 
vantage in making cyder ſo early; for long ex- 
perience had taught the huſbandmen that it is 
worſe for being made early in the year; the great 
heat in the beginning of autumn being ſaid to 
hinder the fermentation of the juice. 

THERE is a certain quadruped which is pretty 
common not only in Penſylvania, but likewiſe in 
other provinces both of South and North Ame- 
rica, and goes by the name of Polecat among 
the Engliſb. In New York they generally call it 
Skunk. The Swedes here, by way of nickname, 
called it F:ftatta, on account of the horrid ſtench 
it ſometimes cauſes, as I ſhall preſently ſhow. 
The French in Canada, for the ſame reaſon, call 
it Bete puante, or ſtinking animal, and Enfant 
du diable, or child of the devil. Some of them 
likewiſe call it Pektan : Cateſby, in bis Natural 
Hiſtory of Carolina, has deſcribed it in Vol. 2, 
p. 62. by the name of Putorius Americanus ſiri- 
atus, and drawn it Po 62. Dr. Linnæus calls 
23 * 
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it Viverra Putorius. * This animal, which is 
very ſimilar to the Marten, is of about the ſame 
ſize, and commonly black: on the back it has 
a longitudinal white ſtripe, and two others on 
each fide, parallel to the former. Sometimes, 
but very ſeldom, ſome are ſeen which are quite 
white. On our return to Philadelphia, we ſaw 
one of theſe animals not far from town, near a 
farmer's houſe, killed by dogs. And afterwards 
I had, during my ſtay in theſe parts, ſeveral op- 
portunities of ſeeing it, and of hearing its qua- 
lities. It keeps its young ones in holes in the 
ground, and in hollow trees ; for it does not con- 
fine itſelf to the ground, but climbs up trees 
with the greateſt agility : it is a great enemy to 
birds, for it breaks their eggs, and devours their 
young ones; and if it can get into a hen-rooſt, it 
ſoon deſtroys all its inhabitants, ” 

THis animal has a particular quality by which 
it is principally known: when it is purſued by 
men or dogs, it runs at firſt as faſt as it can, or 
climbs upon a tree; but if it is ſo beſet by its 
purſuers, as to have no other way of making its 
eſcape, it ſquirts its urine upon them. This, 
according to ſome, it does by wetting its tail 
with the urine, whence, by a ſudden motion, 1t 
ſcatters it abroad; but others believe, that it 
could ſend its urine equally far without the help 
of its tail ; I find the former of theſe accounts to 
be the moſt likely. For ſome credible people 


Or this animal, and of the above-mentioned Racoon, is a re- 
preſentation given plate 2, both from original drawings; the 
German and the Swediſb edition of Prof, Kalm's work being both 
without this plate, F, | . 
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aſſured me, that they have had their faces wetted 
with it all over, though they ſtood above eigh- 
teen feet off from the animal. The urine has fo 
horrid a ſtench, that nothing can equal it : it is 
ſomething like that of the Craneſbill, or Lin- 
nauss Geranium robertianum, but infinitely 
ſtronger. If you come near a polecat when it 
ſpreads its ſtench, you cannot breathe for a 
while, and it ſeems as if you were ſtifled ; and 
in caſe the urine comes into the eyes, a perſon 
is likely to be blinded. Many dogs, that in a 
chace purſue the polecat very eagerly, run away 
as faſt as they can when they are wetted ; how- 
ever, if they be of the true breed, they will not 
give over the purſuit till they have caught and 
killed the polecat ; but they are obliged now and 
then to rub their noſes in the ground in order to 
relieve themſelves. 

CLoTHEs which have been wetted by this 
animal retain the ſmell for more than a month, 
unleſs they be covered with freſh ſoil, and ſuffer- 
ed to remain under it for twenty-four hours to- 
gether, when it will, in a great meaſure, be re- 
moved, Thoſe likewiſe who have got any of 
this urine upon their face and hands, rub them 
with looſe earth; and ſome even hold their hands 
in the ground for an hour, as waſhing will not 
help them ſo ſoon. A certain man of rank, who 
had by accident been wetted by the polecat, ſtunk 
ſo all, that on going into a houſe, the people 
either ran away, or, on his opening the door, 
rudely denied him entrance. Dogs that have 
hunted a polecat are fo offenſive, for ſome days 
afterwards, that they cannot be borne in the 
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houſe. At Philadelphia IT once ſaw a great num- 
ber of people on a market day throwing at a dog 
that was ſo unfortunate as to have been engaged 
with a polecat juſt before, and to carry about 
him the tokens of its diſpleaſure. Perſons when 
travelling through a foreſt, are often troubled 
with*the ſtink which this creature makes; and 
ſometimes the air is ſo much infected that it is 
neceſſary to hold one's noſe. If the wind blows 
from the place where the polecat has been, or if 
it be quite calm, as at night, the ſmell is more 
ſtrong and diſagreeable. | 
In the winter of 1749, a polecat, tempted by 

a dead lamb, came one night near the farm houſe 
where I then ſlept. Being immediately purſued 
by ſome dogs, it had recourſe to its uſual expe- 
dient in order to get rid of them. The attempt 
ſucceeded, the dogs not chooling to continue the 
purſuit : the ſtink was fo extremely great, that, 
though I was at ſome diſtance, it affected me in 
the fame manner as if I had been ſtifled ; and it 
was ſo diſagreeable to the cattle, that it made them 
roar very loudly : however, by degrees it vaniſh- 
ed. Towards the end of the ſame year one of 
theſe animals got into our cellar, but no ſtench 
was obſerved, for it only vents that when it is 
urſued. The cook, however, found for ſeveral 
days together that ſome of the meat which was 
kept there was eaten; and ſuſpecting that it was 
done by the cat, ſhe ſhut up all avenues, in order 
to prevent their getting at it. But the next 
night, being awoke by a noiſe in the cellar, ſhe 
went down, and, though it was quite dark, ſaw 
an animal with two ſhining eyes, which ſeemed 
to 
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to be all on fire; ſhe however reſolutely killed 
it, but not before the polecat had filled the 
cellar with a moſt dreadful ſtench, The maid 
was fick of it for ſeveral days; and all the bread, 
fleſh, and other proviſions kept in the cellar, 
were ſo penetrated with it, that we could not 
make the leaſt uſe of them, and were forced to 
throw them all away. 
Fou an accident that happened at New 
York to one of my acquaintances, I conclude 
that the polecat either is not always very ſhy, 
or that it ſleeps very hard at night. This man 
coming home out of a wood in a ſummer even- 
ing, thought that he ſaw a plant ſtanding before 
him ; ſtooping to pluck it, he was to his coſt 
convinced of his miſtake, by being all on a ſud- 
den covered with the urine of a polecat, whoſe 
tail, as it ſtood upright, the good man had taken 
for a plant : the creature had taken its revenge 
ſo effectually, that he was much at a loſs how to 
get rid of the ſtench. 

HowEveR though theſe animals play ſuch 
diſagreeable tricks, yet the Engliſh, the Swedes, 
the French, and the Indians, in theſe parts, tame 
them, They follow their maſters like domeſtic 
animals, and never make uſe of their urine, ex- 
cept they be very much beaten or terrified, 
When the Indians kill ſuch a polecat, they al- 
ways eat its fleſh; but when they pull off its 
ſkin, they take care to cut away the bladder, 
that the fleſh may not get a taſte from it. I have 
ipoken with both Engliſhmen and Frenchmen, 
who aſſured me that they had eaten of it, and 


the 


found it very good meat, and not much unlike 
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the fleſh of a pig. The ſkin, which is pretty 


coarſe, and has long hair, is not made uſe of by 
the Europeans; but the Indians prepare it with 
the hair on, and make tobacco pouches of it, 
which they carry before them. 

November 6th. IN the evening I made a 
viſit to Mr. Bartram, and found him in conver- 
fation with a gentleman of Carolina, from whom 
I obtained ſeveral particulars; a few of which 
I will here mention. 

Tar, p7ch, and rice are the chief products of 
Carolina. The foil is very ſandy, and therefore 
many pines and firs grow in it, from which they 
make tar: the firs which are taken for this pur- 
pole are commonly ſuch as are dried up of them- 
felves ; the people here in general not knowing 
how to prepare the firs by taking the bark off 
on one, or on ſeveral fides, as they do in Oftro- 
bothnia. In ſome parts of Carolina they like- 
wiſe make uſe of the branches. The manner of 
burning or boiling, as the man deſcribes it to me, 
is entirely the fame as in Finland. The pitch is 
thus made : they dig a hole into the ground, and 
ſmear the inſide well with clay, into which they 
pour the tar, and make a fire round it, which is 
kept up till the tar has got the conſiſtence of 

pitch. They make two kinds of tar in the North 
American colonies: one is the common tar, 
which I have abovedeſcribed, and which is made 
of the ſtems, branches, and roots, of ſuch firs, as 
were already conſiderably dried out before; which 
is the moſt common way in this country. The 
other way is peeling the bark from the firs on 


one ſide, and afterwards letting them ſtand 2 
er 
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ther year ; during whicii the refin comes out 
between the cracks of the ſtem. The tree is 
then felled and burnt for tar; and the tar thus 
made is called green tar, not that there is that 
difference of colour in it, for in this reſpe& 
they are both pretty much alike ; but the latter 
is called ſo from being made of green and freſh 
trees ; whereas common tar 1s made of dead 
trees : the burning is done in the ſame manner 
as in Finland. They uſe only black firs ; for the 
white firs will not ſerve this purpoſe, though 
they are excellent for boards, maſts, &c. Green 
tar is dearer than common tar. It is already a 
pretty general complaint, that the fir woods are 
almoſt wholly deſtroyed by this practice. 

Rice is planted in great quantity in Caro- 
lina ; it ſucceeds beſt in marſhy and ſwampy 
grounds, which may be laid under water, and 
likewiſe ripens there the ſooneſt. Where theſe 
cannot be had, they muſt chooſe a dry foil; 
but the rice produced here, will be much inferiot 
to the other; the land on which it is culti- 
vated muſt never be manured. In Carolina they 
ſow it in the middle of April, and it is ripe in 
September : it is planted in rows like peaſe, and 
commonly fifteen inches ſpace is left between 
the rows; as ſoon as the plants are come up, 
the field is laid under water. This not only 
greatly forwards the growth of the rice, but 
likewiſe kills all weeds, ſo as to render weeding 
unneceſſary. The ſtraw of rice is faid to be 
excellent food for cattle, who eat it very greedi- 
ly. Rice requires a hot climate, and therefore 
it will not ſucceed well in Virginia, the 3 
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there being too ſhort, 'and' the winter. too cold; 
and much leſs will it grow in Penfilvania, 
They are as yet ignorant in Carolina of the art 
of making arrack from rice: it is chiefly South 
Carolina + 50a produces the greateſt quantity of 
rice; and on. the other hand they make the moſt 
tar in North Carolina. 
Nov. 7th. Tus; ſtranger from Carolina, whoh 
JT have — befote, had met with. many 
oyſter ſhells at the bottom of a well, ſeventy 

Engliſh miles diſtant from the ſea, and four 
from a river: they lay in a depth of fourteen 
Engl. 2 feet from the ſurface of the earth: the 
water in the well was brackiſh ; but that in 
the river was freſh: The fame man, had, at 
the building: of a ſaw-mill, a mile and a half 
from. a river, found, firſt ſand, and then clay 
filled with oyſter, ſhells. Under theſe he found 
feveral bills of ſea birds as he called them, which 
were already quite: petrified : they! were 7 
Gloſſopetre. 50 

THERE are two ſpecies; of foxes. in the Eu- 
gliſh oolonies, the gne grey, and the other red: 
but in the ſequel 1 ſhall, ſhew that there are 
others which ſometimes pern, in Canada, The 
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ces; in the northern ones, * are pretty 5 
and the French in Canada. call them Vi irginian 
Faxes on that account: in ſize they do not quite 
come up to our foxes. They do no harm to 
lambs: but they prey upon all forts of poul- 
try, whenever they can come at them. They 
do. not however | ſeem © to be looked agen 
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as animals that cauſe a great deal of damage; 
for there is no reward given for killing them: 
their ſkin” is greatly ſought for by hatters, who 
employ the hair in their Work. People have 
their clothes lined with it ſometimes: the 
greaſe is uſed againſt all ſorts of rheutoatic 


pains. Theſe foxes are ſaid to be leſs nimble 


than the red ones: they are ſometimes tamed ; 
though they be not ſuffered to run about, but 
are tied up. Mr. Cateſby has drawn and de- 
ſcribed this ſort of foxes in his Natural H. 
tory of Carolina, by the name of the grey Ame- 
rican fox, vol. 2. p. 78. tab. 78. A ſkin of it 
was ſold in Philadelphia for two ae and 
ſix- pence in Penſylvanian currene p. 
Tur red Foxes are very ſcarce here: 10 they a are 
entirely: the ſame with the European ſort; - Mr. 
Bartram and ſeveral others aſſured me, that, 
according to the unanimous teſtimony of the 
Indians, this kind of foxes never was in the 
country, before the Europeans ſettled in it. But 
of the manner of their coming over I have 
two different accounts ; Mr. Bartram and ſe- 


veral other people were told by the Indians, 
that theſe foxes came into America ſoon after 


the arrival of the Europruns, after an extraor- 
dinary cold winter, when all the ſea to the 
northward was frozen: from hence they would 
infer, that they could perhaps get over to Ame- 
rica upon the ice, from Greenland ot the nor- 
thern parts of Europe and Aa. But Mr. Evans, 
and ſome ſome others, aſſured me, that the fol- 
lowing account was: ſtill known by the people. 
A gentleman of fortune in Neu England, "_ 
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had a great inclination for hunting, brought 
over a number of foxes from Europe, 
and let them looſe in his territories, that he 


might be able to indulge his paſſion for hunt- 


ing.* This is ſaid to have happened almoſt at the 
very beginning of New England's being peopled 
with European inhabitants. Theſe foxes were 
believed to have ſo multiplied, that all the red 
foxes in the country were their offspring. At 
preſent they are reckoned among the noxious 
ereatures in theſe parts; for they are not con- 
tented, as the grey 3 with killing fowl; but 
they likewiſe devour the lambs. In Penfy/vania 
therefore there is a reward of two ſhillings for 
killing an old fox, and of one ſhilling for killing 
a young one. And in all other provinces there 
are likewiſe rewards offered for killing them, 
Their ſkin is in great requeſt, and is ſold as 
dear as that of the grey foxes, that is, two ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence, in Penhluanian currency. - 


* NeiTHtr of theſe accounts appear to be ſatisfatory ; and 
therefore I am inclined to believe that theſe red foxes originally 
came over from Aa, (moſt probably from Kamzjchathe, where this 
ſpecies is common, See Miller's Account of the Navigations of the 

ant, &c.) though in remote times, and thus ſpread over 
North America. It is perhaps true that the /ndians never took 
notice of them till the Europeans were ſettled among them ; this, 
however, was becauſe they never had occaſion to uſe their ſkins : 
but when there was a demand for theſe they began to hunt them, 
and, as they had not been much accuſtomed to them before, they 
eſteemed them as a novelty. What gives additional confirmation 
to this is, that when thelRu/ians, under Commodore Be#ing, landed 
on the weſtern coaſt of America, they ſaw five red foxes which 
were quite tame, and ſeemed not to be in the leaſt afraid of men: 
now this might very well have been the caſe, if we ſappoto them 
to have been for many generations in a place where no body diſ- 
turbed them; but we cannot account for it, if we imagine that 
they had been uſed to a country where there were many inhabi- 
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tants, or where they had been much hunted. F. 
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Tux have two ſorts of Wolves here, which 
however ſeem to be of the ſame ſpecies. For 
ſome of them are yellowiſh, or almoſt 
grey, and others are black or dark brown. All 
the old Swedes related, that during their child- 
hood, and ſtill more at the arrival of their fa- 
thers, there were exceſſive numbers of wolves 
in the country, and that their howling and 
yelping might be heard all night. They like- 
wiſe frequently tore in pieces, ſheep, hogs, 
and other young and ſmall cattle. About that 
time or ſoon after, when the Swedes and the 
Engliſh were quite ſettled here, the Indians 
were attacked by the ſmall pox : this diſeaſe 
they got from the Europeans, for they knew 
nothing of it before : it killed many hundreds of 
them and moſt of the Ingians, of the country, 
then called New Sweden, died of it. The wolves 
then came, attracted by the ſtench of ſo many 
corpſes, in ſuch great numbers that they de- 
voured them all, and even attacked the poor 
fick Indians in their huts, ſo that the few 
healthy ones had enough to do, to drive them 
away. But ſince that time they have diſap- 
peared, ſo that they are now ſeldom ſeen, and 
it is very rarely that they commit any diſorders. 
This is attributed to the, greater cultivation of 
the country, and to their being killed in great 
numbers. But further up the country, where 
it is not yet ſo much inhabited, they are ſtill 
very abundant. On the coaſts of Penſyfoanta 
and New Jerſey, the ſheep ſtay all night in the 
helds, without the people's fearing the wolves : 
however, to prevent their multiplying too BY 
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there is a reward of twenty ſhillings in Pen- 
Sylvania, and of thirty in New Ferſey, for deli- 


vering in a dead wolf, and the] rſon, that brings 
it may keep the tle. But for a young wolf 
the reward is only ten ſhillings'« of the 97 floa- 
nian currency. There are examples of theſe 
wolves being made as tame dogs. 

Tur wild Oxen have their abode. principally 
in the woods of Carolina, which are far up in the 
country. The inhabitants frequently hunt them, 


and ſalt their fleſh like common beef, which is 


eaten by ſervants and the lower claſs of people. 
But the hide is of little uſe, having too large 
pores to be made uſe of for ſhoes. However the 
poorer people in Carolina ſpread theſe hides on 
the ground inſtead of beds. to 

TEE Viſcum filamentoſum, or Fibrous milſetoe, | 18 
found in abundance in Carolina: the inhabitants 
make uſe of it as ſtraw in their beds, and to adorn 
their houſes ; the cattle are very fond of it: it is 
likewiſe employed in packing goods, 

Tur Spartium ſcoparium grew in Mr. Bar- 
tram's garden from Engliſh ſeeds; he faid that he 
had ſeveral buſhes of it, but that the' froſt | in the 
cold winters here had killed moſt of them: they 
however grow ſpontaneouſly in Sweden. 
Mx. Bartram had ſome Truffles, or Lieu S 
L yeoper don. Tuber, which he had got out of a 
5 foil in New, Ferſey,j where they are abün- 
Ae, Theſe he ſhewed to bis friend om Carolina, 
and aſked him whether they were the Tuckaboo of 
the Ladiant. But the ſtranger denied it, and ad- 


ded, that though theſe truffles were likewiſe'vety 


common in Carolina, yet he had never ſeen _ 
u 
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uſed any other way but in milk, againſt the dy- 
ſentery; and he gave us the following deſcription, 
of the Tuckahoo. It grows in ſeveral ſwamps and 
marſhes, and is commonly plentiful. The hogs 
greedily dig up its roots with their noſes in ſuch 
places; and the Indians in Carolina likewiſe 


gather them in their rambles in the woods, dry 


them in the ſun-ſhine, grind them, and bake bread 
of them. Whilſt the root is freſh it is harſh and 
acrid, but being dried it loſes the greateſt. part 
of its acrimony. To Judge by theſe; qualities 
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Nov. Sch. SzvsRAt. Engl/s and Sediſb 
economiſts kept bes Hess, which afforded their 


poſſeſſors profit: for bees ſucceed, very well here: 


the wax was for the moſt part fol to, tradeſ- 
men: but the honey they made uſe of in their 
own farnilies, in different ways. The people were 
unanimous, that the common bees were not in 
North America before the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans ; hut that they were firſt brought over 
by the Engh/þ who fact here. The; Indians 
likewiſe, generally declare, that their fathers had 
never ſeen any peek her, in, the woods. or any 
where elſe,” before the Europeans had been ſeve- 
ral years ſettled here. This is further confirmed 
by the tiatnd which the Tut give.them: for, 
having no particular name for them in their lan- 
zuage, thay) Cell then Ee Ries, becanl? the 
Engliſh fleſt brought them. ver; but at 35 

ly about the woods of North 


. 


they fly plentiful 


Vor. I. 2 America. 
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America. However it has been tee that 

the bees always, when SR. WR. to the 
_ ſouthward, aa never the 

ſeems as if they do not find Thy ter unt; | 
ſo good for thr ct utlen: thetefor 5 
cannot ſtay in Can#d3, And ar that have'bec 
carried' over thi ee | winter, VERY 21 
to me as if dhe Sers erica. U 1 e 


f 
e 
{ſmaller than büts in Steen, 1. II a\ 
yet been found'in"th Wodtts' 0 119 95 other, JA of 
the Blue Mountdins,wHith Confirm the 9 
of their being brou t to America of late. 
man told Mr. Bartram, that on his travels 1 in the | 
woods of North Ani ke, 'b e ha 1 8 another 
ſort of bees, which, "inſtead o 1 
4 and honey, Joey both top 1 5 3 great ; 
But this adtount Want bot up 
and coping, BOYD IMA: alits wig ®. 
Nov . 9th; "Arr. the dd Sch Lind Eng 9 2 
men, both Ft America, whom r ever. wy 5 0 
aſſerted that there were got near fo mah y bios . 
for eating at preſent, as there aſed t to be When fl # 
were children, and that their 1 was yil⸗ 


ble. They even ſaid, that 11 0 Nd hear their fa- 
thers complain out boſe "hoo 2g. the 
bays, ww and 925913 . quite ered, Wi 


all ſorts ef water ; foul, den as Wi ite peek 
and the lige. But at &t preſent there 15 10 


not fingle bird 36h. th 1 1 To | 
ſeventy" year oy nd a fingle ould. . 
cighty duck It] 1 15 ent 5 


frequentl rn in, yain 107 a A fingle 0 A Spode 
above hen ty 5 7 gd aſſu red ans a he all 


in his: J killed twentyr N een 


vp dae N i 8 ty 
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Tuts good luck no body is likely to have at 
preſent, as you afe forced bo. 525 about for a 


whole day w ut, gekti t of more than 
three or 2 0 5 pr 5 came hi- 
9 7 
Turkeys, and the 

1 5 1 th rell Per- 

e TRY 17 1 in 

er But at "Ri 4 time 2, petſon; is. tired 
with walking PO before he OY x lixigle bird. 
THE cau his diminution 18 not difficult to 


find. Before the arrival of the European, ..the 
country was uneultivated, and full, fr apa fo- 
refts. The few- Indians that lived here S idem 


diſturbed” the birds, . The te on no trade 
among themſelves, 1 Iron, af gunpowder were uns 


known t6” them, One hundredth part of t 
fowl, which at that time were .o plentiful here, 


would have ſufficed to feed the fe inhabitants; 


and confdefſog that they cultivated their ſmall 


maize fields, caught fh, hunted ſtags, beavers, 
bears, wild Kante and other animals bels ffefſi 
was delicious to: them, it will ſoon; appear how 
little they diſturbed the birdg. But hace the ar- 
rival of great 'cronds of  Eurofvan:, . things ate 


| ig 55 try, is well pecpled. 


greatly chan 
and oy 9 05 


s are 


are, 


19 1 55 9 


creaſing in "this 15 the 
and ſhooting oh 4777 5 Nt he birds, 1 
ſeared tom af AWAY + if ring an 
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Warn Se whe al " e 


in North America, ſet 2 ſhore/{ts 0 uU 15 own b rd 2 
Jes of Cranes (the, 8 5 gfe under; bi avi da. 
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take both eggs, mothers, and young indifferently, 
becauſe.no regulations are made tothe contrary. 
And if any had been madle, the ſpirit of freedom 
which prevails in the country: would not [ſuffer 
them to be obeyed Rut :thoughithe! eatable 
birds have been diminiſliedt greatly, yet there are 
others, which N ee than de- 
creaſed in number ſiuge the atrival of the Ru- 
ropeans: this an moſt properly be ſaid of a ſpe- 
cies of daws, which the Engliſb call Blackbirds, * 
and the Smedes, Maize thieves; Dr. Linnæus calls 
them Gracula Quiſcula. And together with them, 
the ſeveral ſorts of Squirrels among the quadru- 
peds have ſpread; for theſe and the former live 
chiefly. upon maize ot at leaſt they ate moſt 
greedy of it. But as] population 3 
cultivation of maize increaſes, and of erſe the 
food of the above mentioned animals is more 
plentiful: to this it ĩs tobe added, that theſadat- 
ter are rarely eaten, and therefort they are more 
at liberty to multiply their Kind. There ate like- 
2 birds which are not eaten, of which 
reſent there are nearly as many as there were 
yu ore the arrival of the European. On the 
other hand I heard great complaints of the gteat 
decreaſe of eatable fowl, not only in this pro- 
vince, but in all the parts of North Amerita, 
where L have berni! e ehr eli 
cople had experiehegd that wich the 
fiſh, * 1 have juſt / mentioned of the birds: 
in their youth, the bays, rivers, and brooks, had 
ſuch quantiteaiota ih, 3 in he 
121589 "51 4s ite, 10 [ 145 6 14-8 
1 39 N 24 re e ee Le: 13-4 tele * 
N Kis glollb e 21711 218101 9” 2 FE a7 Ds 30 1 morn- 
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them at all times of the 
Mx. FRANKLIN told me, that in that part of 
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morning, they caught as many as a horſe was 
able to carryů home. But at preſent things are 
greatly altered and they uten work in vain all 
the night longzwith altitheipfifhing-tackle. The 
cauſes of this decreaſeofifiſh;cate partly the ſame 
with thoſe of the diminution of the number of 
birds; being of late caught by 4 greater variety 
of contrivances; and in different manners than be- 
fore. The numerous malls/ on the rivers and 


brooks like wiſe contribute to it in part: for it 


has been obſerved here, that the fiſh go up the 
river in order to ſpawn in a ſhallo water; but 
when they miret with works that prevent their 
proceedings: they turn back, and never come 
again. Of this I was aſſured hy a man of for- 
tune at Boſton e his father was uſed to catch a 
number of herrings throughout the winter, and 
amoſt always in ſunimer, in a river, upon his 
country ſeat: but he having built a mill with a 
dyke in this water, they were loſt. In this man- 
ner they complained here and every whete of the 
decreaſe of fiſn. Old people aſſerted the ſame 
in regard to oyſters at Net York; for though 
they are ſtill taken in conſiderahle quantity, and 
are as big and as delicious as can be wiſhed, yet all 


the oyſter ? catehers own, that the number dimi- 


niſhes greatly every year: the moſt natural cauſe 
of it, is probably the immoderate catching of 


„ust aids? 


New England where his father lived; two rivers 
fell into the ſea, in one of which they caught 
great numbers of herrings, and in the other nat 
one. Yet the places where theſe rivers diſcharged 
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838 innen a, Were. es | 
They had obſe off, mh EXE game 
ey always 


in ſprigg, 
5 9 5 


ſwam. 105 5 e re. Mey u 
t. 


2 eee , 


fork eie tes Co: * 5 b co be- 
ther it wap n. paſuib arne be 1c herrings lik 
wiſe live in 4 8 that purpoſe 


he put out his, nets, # a6 FNEy;WELE. coming up for 
ſparing. and. he: 82 ſome, He took the 


1 opt of 75 ela, gartied it acroſs 
e land into. t be ether e t was hatched, 
AT e e MU t eyery., — alter- 
eſwards herrings in that river; 
and. th 18, is, 8 om — * , one to be- 
lieve that the. f 10 wn in the 
lame place where th they wage Hat ae den 


whence they firſt put dut to ſea; being as it were 
occyſionedip i it 


Tur following 'is another ben obſervation. 
It We A ee wn Shot codfiſh 
A ught at, cape. Hinlepen, tb 7 Were 


always at the month of the 
but at 255 e * — 12 5 


Rich zom hene th may nclyded, thay ach 
likewide.cbangs — abode, of their on 


hs 4 105 10 1 5 {JB «+ © 110 1673 901 / 
A carrain of a up yl ha had be deen in Gren- 
aſſertad tom LY experience, that on 


1 bade the Jexcntieth.geg. of north lat, the er 
mer heat was there a ee it is bg- 
Ne — 4 ae e concluded, that 
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more cxeeffives nce the fun Hines there fi for ſuch 
a long pack of time, 2 . The 


fame accom by „With r eonſequen uences drawn 
from then e hat heard of the ſhip- 
captains in 5 , We Had A ob moſt 
northern parts of this Hern h But ffill more 
Monit is the a&cotfit "pot ot Hein Captain 
Henry Alkint, who fill Moes at Bog: He hal for 
ſome ons: Cech upon'the b along the coaſts 
of New England. But t catching as much as 
he wiſhed, Re failed north, as far as Gade _ 
laſt he ' went fo far, chat ne diſcovered people, 
who had never ſeen Euro before (and what 
is more we e Who h no idea of the uſe 
of fire, Wich erer employed: and if 
they had RH 13 7 „ de made no uſe 
of leit "Elo edge, were no trees in 
the coun 52 eat tlie birds and fiſh 
which t b caught quite raw. Captain Akin: 
got ſome very ſe ſcarce ſkins in exch: ge for ſome 
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IT is already "Ehowii gas ſeveral accounts of 
voyages, that 0 the northward neither ttees nor 
buſhes, nor any lignediis' nts, are to be met 
with, fit for bürning. ot “18 it not probable 
that the 1 thibitants of ſd de ſdlate a country, like 
other northern e e burn 
the train oil of fiſhes, aud the fat of aniinals in 
lamps, in order i? thei eat; td Warm theic 
ſubtecrarievygs"caves ini Wie 1 5 TN he Hem 
in the darke{t ſeaſon of the yea year F elle 8 dAfk- 
neſs would be inſu 9 979113 2897 F691 790 

1 Nov. rich. In ſeve iti de eic or a 
large animal, Which is t6' Be inet Wich i New 
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England and. Ahe arts. of Noh America. 
They ſometimes dig. very, Jong. ang branched 
horns oy of the Fn eats es no body 

9 9 0 int e world, 


in that ane ve, OF AN 
150 ah PS, This has 


knhy FD, animal Ki 
indiced* many peo le. eve, that it is the 
10 0 1 and 


, fo Bogus in, 1 rt 

that the 'horns fo nd. y eee of angels of this 
kind, Which had | formerly Ns in that iſland, but 
were gray EO al t has even 1755 con- 
cluded, that Ireland, in diſtant ages, either was 
connected with North America, or that a num- 
ber of little iſlands, which are loſt at preſent, 
made à chain between, them. $ his led me to 
enquire, whether an anima with. ch exceſſive 
great horns, as are deferibed. to; e Mopoſe-deer, 
had ever been {ſeen 1 in any part, 0 0 country. 


Mr. Bartram told 1 me, that, natwithſtanding he 
had careful! efiquited t to that purpole, yet there 
was no verff on who could give him any informa- 
tion which could be relied upon; and, therefore, 
he was entirely of opinion, that. tee was/ no 
ſuch an animal in North America. Mr. Frank- 
lin related, that he, had, when a 00 two 
of the animals which they call Ng but be 

' well remembered that they were not r r of ſuch 
a ſize as they muſt have been, if the horns found 
in Ireland were to fit them; oy two animals 
which he ſaw, were hraught.to Ballon, in order 
fo. be. ſent. to England to Queen” Hunke. N The 
height of the 2 l up to ile back was that of 

4 pretty tall Horſe, but the head and its horns 
were {till higher : Mt, POT, has given a der 
Ae: . {cription 


0 ? 
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ſcription of the Heber, which is found in 


North Amiga. 0 te Pin travels in Canada, I 
often enquire 'pf ch enc Ren, whether there 
had eve been ſeen n 55 an animal in this 


country, as Re 155 in North 
2 and with fach 150 horns 1 are ſome- 
times dug out in 0 wang I was Aae told, 

ſeen it: ſome added, that 15 there was f. ER an 
animal, they certainly muſt have met with it in 
ſome of their excurſions in the woods. There 
are elks here, which are either of the fame ſort 
with the Swediſb ones, or a variety of them: of 
theſe they often catch ſome which are larger than 
common, whence perhaps the report of the very 
large aniaf with exceſſive horns 1 in North, Ame- 
rica firſt H ad its riſe. bs Theſe, elks are called 
Orignals' by the French 1 in Canada, which name 


they have borrowed from the Indians: perhaps 


Dudley, in deſcribin 5 the Mooſerdeer, meant no 
other animals than theſe large elks. . 


MR. Franklin gave me a piece of a ſtone, which, 
on account of its indeſtructibility in the fire, is 


made uſe of in Net England for e melting 


furnaces and f for , „ir 46d) Hardcore) lt 


* WH ar given full more weight to wv andy Git or the 
Elk being the 41 255 me Mai, which the Algon lin: 


give to the elk, imſelf obſerves in, the ſequel of his 
work; and this the 78 Fail Be Of the Al- 


penking, ed > e ro fo /great a power in 
America, were the moſt powerful natipn in che northern ed 
this continent; infomuch that, thou — be, no Ai 

an inconſiderable number, their lan is e diof 
N language in North 1 — there is ud doubt 
that the elk is n famous Moo/e- deer. F, 3 
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I conſiſts of a miæturt of Lupin Olſurii, ot 
Serpentine ſtone, and uf gf pe 1 
part of it is a grey Sefpentine Went ich is 
fat and ſmooth: An ftoudh, and is eaſiſy cut 
and worked! Here andi there! are ſome! 'ofitter- 
ing ſpeckles of 1 fibres 
come; from a center ker rays, or Star Aſbeſt. 
This ſtone is not fou in ſtrata or ſolid. tocks, 
but here and there ſtattered on the fields.” 
. ANOTHER ſtone is called $9 many 
of the Swedes, being as ſmooth as ſoap'on” the 
ontfide- They make uſe of it for rubbihg ſpots 
out of their cloaths« It might be called Syxum 
talegſum particulis fhatacets' granatiſpus Miniixtic, 
ot a tale with mixed particles of ſparand'garnets. 
A more exact deſeription I reſeive: fot another 
werk. At preſent I only add, thut the ground- 
colour is pale green, with ſorne dark ſpbts, and 
ſometimes a few of a greeniſh Hue. It is v 
ſmooth to the touch, and runs alvrays waved. 
is likewiſe eaſily ſawed and cut, though it is not 
very ſmooth. I have ſeen large ſtones of it, 
which were a fathom and more long, propor- 
tionably broad. and commonly fix inches or a 
foot 1 But I cannot determine any thing of 
their original [ſizes as I have not been at the 
place where they are dug, and have only ſoen 
the ſtones) at Phrladetpbiny which are brought 
there, ready cut. The particles of 6. in this 
ſtone are about thirty times as many as thoſe of 
= and Sunk. It is found in many parts of 
country, for. example 1 in rhood 
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call —— andꝭ it is likely that the Swedes 
have, borsdWed hat name from them. wraps > 
Tais ſtene was eh in t — 
lowin mander. Viet the podpternbohe's; ots 
out of their cloaths wWitlb nit. Rut, for this — 
poſe, the whole ſtone is not equally uſeful, for 
it includes in its clear particles ſome dark ones 
which conſiſt wholly 6f1 ſerpentine None,” and 
may eaſily be cut with a nife ; ſome of the looſe 
ſtone is ſe off like a powder, and ſtrewed 
upon a greaſy ſpot; in ſilk or any other ſtuff; 
this Files" avis greaſe, and after rubbing off the 
powder the ſpot diſappeùrs: dnd us this Fons i is 
likewiſe very durable in the fire, the country 
people make their hearths with it, eſpecially the 
place where the fire lies} and where the heat is 
the greateſt, for the ſtone [ſtands the ſtrongeſt 
fire. If the can get a ſufficient quantity 
of this ſtone; they lay the eps before the Houſes 
with it, inſtead of — . are generally 
uſed for that purpoſe. Me 91921 
Tus WA round che dr yards, gardens, 
burying- places, and thoſe for Kon ſloping'cellar 
4 towards the ſtreet; which are all commion- 
ly built of brick, art covered witli a coping of 
_ this ſtone 3 for it holds Excellent againſt ſt all the 
effects of the ſur,» air; rain and ſtorm, and does 
not decay, but ſeoures he bricks. 18 On'aecount 
of this: quality, people commonly get the dobr 


25 nt ö dritt Viet nod ro —_ 


— by Giles te? fottaiile cot — 
Chalk, or perhaps the goap- roi, which is cn e 


near the Lizard point, and whic ſiſts 

of talc, Fer * earth like KT oth with 434 

1 yields an earthy virialic falt, or m ſalt, F. 
poſts, 
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poſts, in which their hinges 3 made 


of this ſtone; and, in ſeveral public buildings, 
ſuch as the houſe of aſſembly for the province, 
the whole lower wall is built of it, andi in other 
houſes the corners are laid out with it. 
Tur Salt, which is ſuſed in the Eugiiſb North 
American colonies, is brought from the e In- 
dies. The Indians have in ſome places ſalt 
ſprings, from which⸗they get ſalt by builing. I 
ſhall in the ſequel have occaſion to deſeribe ſome 
of them. Mr. Franklin was of opinion, that the 
people in Penhilvania could eaſier malta good ſalt 
of ſea water, than in New England, where fome- 
times ſalt: is made of the ſea water gon their 
coaſt; though their: fatuation is more mortherly. 
Lead-urę has been diſcovered in Penhlvania, but 
as it is not to be met with in quantity no body 
ever attempted to uſe it. ; Loadftonts.of conſider- 
able goodneſs have likewiſe been found; and I 
myſelf poſſeſs ſeveral pretty pieces of them, 
Ino is dug in ſuch great quantities in Pen- 
Sphoanta, and in the other American provinces of 
the Eugliſb, that they could provide with that 
commodity not only Eugiana, but almoſt all 
Europe, and * greater part of the 
globe. The ore is: here commonly. infinitely ea- 
cer got in the mines than our Suediſb ore. For 
in many places, with a pick- ax, a crom- foot, 
and a wooden club, it is got with the ſame eaſa 
with which a hole can be made in a hard ſoil: 
in many places the people know nothing of 
boring, blaſting, and firing; and the ore is like- 
wiſe very fuſible. Of this iron they get ſuch 
quantities, that not only the numerous n 
5 tante 
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tants of the colonies themſelves have enough of 
it, but. great quantities are ſent to the ef Indies, 
and they hac lately began even to trade to Eu- 
rope with it This iron is creckoned better for 
ſhip building, than our S urdiſb iron, or anylother, 
becauſe ſalt water does not corrode it ſo much. 
Some people believed, that, without reckoning 
the freight}; they: could fell their iron in England 
at a lower rate than any other nation; eſpecially 
when the country abncomeafbetter een, and 
labour cheaper. 0} 4932p ayrd cm eg: L 
Tun mountam flax, „or that kind of dn 1 
which Biſhop: Browaliav calls Amiantus fibrts 2 
parabilubus molliuſculit, im his lectures on minera- 
logy, which were publiſhed in 1739, or the 
amiant with ſuft fibren iiicht an eaſilybe ſepa- 
rated, is found labundantiy i Penh 


ana. Some 
pieces are, Very ſoft others pretty z Mr. 


Franklin toldume, that, twenty and ſome odd 


years ago; when Her made a voyage to England, 
he had ah little purſe with him, made of the 
mountain flax of this country, which he pre- 
ſentect tos Sir Haut he. I have likewiſe ſeen 
paper made of this ſtone ; and I have — 
received ſome ſmall — which I 
my ' cabinet; ' Mr. Franklin had been bald by. 
others, that on » this mbuntain flax to 
the open airs in/winter; and leaving tin the 
colt ani, it would grok together and moro 
«2 ⁰αν £3 3013-0 ul aioon 5 hot 
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fit for ſpinning. Bat he did not venture to de- 
termine how far this opinion. was grounded. On 
this octaſion he related à very afallts nctident 
whieh happened to hin with this mmeumain flax: 
he had, ſeveral years ago got a pied of it;avhich 
he gave to one of his journeymen printers in 

order to get it made into a ſheet at the paper mill. 
As ſoon as the ftllowibraught: the paper, Mr. 
Frankhi rolled t up, and tchreuy it into the fire, 
telling the journeyman he would fee a miracle, a 
ſheet of paper vvhich did not burn: the ignorant 
fellow affetted the contrary, but was great l) 
niſhed upon ſeeing! himſelf convinced. Mr. 
Frantblin then —— to him, though a6t uy: 
clearly, the/ peculiar qualities of the 
ſoon as he was — his acquainta 

the papen The: 


——— that he had curiouſly made — of” 
paper which would not burn;/ though it was 
thrown into the fire. They pretended to think it 
impoſſible, and he as ſtrenuauſiy maintainei his 
aſſertioti! At laſt they laic a wuger abdut it: 
but whilſt he was buſy with up the fire, 
the others flyly beſmeared the paper with fat the 
journeyman; who was not aware of it threw-it © 
into the fire, and that moment it Was all in 
flames: this aſtoniſnedꝭ him deo mach, chat he u ls 
almoſt: ſpeechleſs; upon which they cou, net 
ure Om the dane mee 
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holes in the wall. The length of their bodies is 
one geometrical line. Their colour is either 
black 1 garkerefs they haue the cuſtom! of car 
rying off {wee fl hings, if they can come at them, 
in comman with the ants of other countries. Mr. 
Franklin, was much inclined ta believe that theſe 
little inſect could by ſome means communicate 
their thou is on deſiues to euch other, and he 
confirmed his opinion by ſome examples. When 
an ant finds ſame ſugar, ĩt runs immediately un- 

der ground to its — hab where, having ſtayed a 
little while, a whole. army comes 3 
and marches to the place where the ſugar is, and 
carries it off hy pieces; or if an ant meets wick 

a dead fly, = it cannot carry alone, it im- 

mediately., home, andgdpon after ſame 
more come ut, creep ta the fly, and carry it 

away. Same time ago Mr. Franklin put a little 
carthen pot with treacle nta a; cloſet 1A n m 
ber of ants got into the pot, and devoured the 
treacle very en — a5 he obſerved it, h 
ſhook them out, and tied the pot with a thin 

ſtring to a nail which he bad faſtened in the 
ceiling; ſo that the pot hung down by the ſtring. 

A ſingle ant by chance ramainad in the pat this 
ant eat till it Mas ſatisfiedut hut hen it wanted 
to get off, it was. great concern to find its 
way out: itrag ahaut this bottom ai the pot, hut 
in vain: at laſt 3 attempts, 


the way After 
it bee e 


wall a Seon. 
thence to the ground. It had b ardly been away 
for half an haur, when ad gneat ſuiarm ef ant 


"—_ Bot up to the Silit, and crept along we” 
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the ſtring into the pot, and began to eat again: 
this they continued till the treacle was all eaten: 
in the mean time, one ſwatm running down the 
ring; and the othet pp. g 
Nov. 12th. ' A MAN of fortune, who has long 
been in this province, aſſerted, that, by twenty 
years experience, he had found a confirmation of 
what other people have obſerved with regard to the 
weather, viz. that the weather in winter was 
commonly foretold by that on the firſt of Novem- 
ber, old ſtile, or twelfth new ſtile ; if that whole 
day be fair, the next winter will bring but little 
rain and ſnow along with it; but if the firſt half 
of the day be clear, and the other cloudy, the 
beginning of winter would accorditigly be fair, 
but its end, and ſpring, would turn out rigorous 
and diſagreeable: of the ſame kind were the other 
preſages. I have likewiſe in other places heard 
of ſimilar ſigns of the weather; but as a mature 
judgment greatly leſſens the confidence in them, 
ſo the meteorological obſervations have ſufficient- 
ly 'ſhewn, how infinitely often theſe prophecies 
/// ( 44 AX 
PensYLVANIA- abounds in ſprings, and you 
commonly meet with a ſpring of clear water on 
one or the other, and ſometimes on feveral ſides 
of a mountain. The people near ſuch ſprings 
uſe them for every purpoſe of # fine ſpring water. 
They alſo condu' the water into a little ſtone 
building near tlie houſe, where they can confine 
it, and bring freſh/ ſupplies at pleaſure. In ſum- 
mer they place their milk, bottles of wine, and 
other liquors, in this building, where they keep 
cool and freſſi. In many 8 —— | 
7. itchen 
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kttchen or buttery was 10 ſituated, that a rivulet 
ran under it, and had the water near at hand. 
Nor only people of fortune, but even others 
that had ſome poſſeſſions, commonly had fiſh 
ponds in the country near their — ; They 
always took care that freſh water might run into 
their ponds, which is very! falutary for the fiſh: 
for that purpoſe 3 ae placed near a 
ſpring on a hill. Y vt Will 
Nov. 1 3th. 1 s Aw, in Sreral parts of this 
province, a ready method of getting plenty of 
graſs to grow in the meadows. Here muſt be 
remembered what I have before mentioned about 
the ſprings," which are ſometimes found on the 
ſides of hills, and ſometimes in vallies. The 
meadows” lie commonly in the vallies between 
the hills: if they are too ſwampy and wet, the 
water is carried off by ſeveral ditches. But the 
ſummer in Prnhhlvania is very hot; and the ſun 
often burns the graſs ſo much, that it dries up 
entirely. The huſbandmen therefore have been 
very attentive to prevent this in their meadows: 
to that purpoſe they look for all the ſprings in 
the neighbourhood-of a meadow; and as the ri- 
vulets flowed before by the ſhorteſt way into the 
vallies, they raiſe the water, as much as poſſible 


and neceſſary, to the higher part of the meadow, 
and make ſeveral narrow channels from the 


brook, down into the plain, ſo that it is entirely 


watered by it. When there are ſome deeper 
places, they frequently lay wooden gutters acroſs 
them, through. which the water floys to the 
other ſide; and from thence it is again, by very 
narrow channels, carried to all the place: 

Vol. I. R where 
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where it ſeems neceſſary. To raiſe the water 
the higher, and in order to ſpread it more, there 
are high dykes built near the ſprings, between 
which the water riſes till it is ſo high as to run 
down where the people want it. Induſtry and 
ingenuity went further : when a brook runs in 
a wood, with a direction not towards the mea- 
dow, and it has been found, by levelling, and 
taking an exact ſurvey of the land between the 
meadow and the rivulet, that the latter can be 
conducted towards the former ; a dyke is made, 
which hems the courſe of the brook, and the 
water 1s led round the meadow, over many hills, 
ſometimes for the ſpace of an Enxgliſb mile 
and further, partly acroſs vallies in wooden 
pipes, till at laſt it is brought where it is wanted, 
and where it can be ſpread as above-mentioned. 
One that has not ſeen it himſelf, cannot believe 
how great a quantity of graſs there is in ſuch 
meadows, eſpecially near the little channels; 
whilſt others, which have not been thus ma- 
naged, look wretchedly. The meadows com- 
monly lie in the vallies, and one or more of 
their ſides have a declivity. The water can 
therefore eaſily be brought to run down in them. 
Theſe meadows, which are ſo carefully watered, 
are commonly mowed three times every ſummer. 
But it is likewiſe to be obſerved, that ſummer 
continues ſeven months here. The inhabitants 
ſeldom fail to employ a brook or ſpring in this 
manner, if it is not too far from the meadows to 
be led to them, FER 2 
Tux leaves were at preſent fallen from all the 
trees; both from oaks, and from all thoſe —_ 
885 avs 
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have deciduous leaves, and they covered . the 
ground in the woods fix inches deep. The great 
quantity of leaves which drop annually, would 
neceflarily ſeem to encreaſe the upper black 
mould greatly, However, it is not above three 
or four inches thick in the woods, and under it 
lays a brick -· coloured clay, mixed with a ſand of 
the ſame colour. It is remarkable, that a ſoil 
which, in all probability, has not been ſtirred, 
ſhould be covered with fo little black mould: 
but I ſhall ſpeak of this in the ſequel. _ 
Nov. 14th. TR Squirrels, which run about 
plentifully in the woods, are of different ſpecies ; 
here intend to deſcribe the moſt common ſorts 
more accurately. Ge 
Tux grey Squirrels are very plentiful in Pen- 
ſyhoania, and in the other provinces of North 
America. Their ſhape correſponds with that of 
our Swediſb ſquirrel ; but they differ from them 
by keeping their grey colour all the year long; 
and in ſize being ſomething bigger. The woods 
in all thefe provinces, and chiefly in Pen/yl[vanta, 
conſiſt of trees with deciduous leaves, and in 
ſuch theſe ſquirrels like to live. Ray, in his 
Synopfis Juadrupedum, p. 215, and Cateſby, in his 
Natural Hiftory of Carolina, Vol. 2, p. 74, tab. 
74, call it the Virginian greater grey Squirrel ; 
and the latter has added a figure after life. 'The 
Soedes call it grao Ichorn, which is the ſame ag 
the Exgliſb, grey Squirrel. Their neſts are com- 
monly in hollow trees, and are made of moſs; 
ſtraw, and other ſoft things: their food is chiefly 
nuts; as hazel nuts, chinquapins, cheſnuts, 
walnuts, hiccory nuts, and the acorns of the 
R 2 different 
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different ſorts of oak which grow here; but 
maize is what they are moſt greedy of. The 
ground in the woods is in autumn covered with 
acorns, and all kinds of nuts which drop from 
the numerous trees; of theſe the ſquitrels gather 
great ſtores for winter, which they lay up in holes 
dug by them for that purpoſe: they likewiſe 
carry a great quantity of them into their neſts. 
As ſoon as winter comes, the ſnow and cold 
confines them to their holes for ſeveral days, 
eſpecially when the weather is very rough. Du- 
ring this time they conſume the little ſtore which 
they have brought to their neſts: as ſoon there- 
fore as the weather grows milder, they creep out, 
and dig out part of the ſtore which they have laid 
up in the ground: of this they eat ſome on the 
ſpot, and carry the reſt into their neſts on the 
trees. We frequently obſerved, that, in winter, 
at the eve of a great froſt, when there had been 
ſome temperate weather, the ſquirrels, a day or 
two before the froſt, ran about the woods in 
greater numbers than common, partly in order 
to cat their fill, and partly to. ſtore their neſts 
with a new proviſion for the enſuing great cold, 
during which they did not venture to come out, 
but lay ſnug in their neſts: therefore, ſeeing 
them rut in the woods in greater numbers than 
ordinary, was a ſafe prognoſtic of an enſuing 
-.coldatnvos ids ni lamine blow 5:13 H 
Tux hogs: which are here driven into the 
; woods, W hilſt there is yet no ſnow in them, often 
do. conſiderable dam: ge to the poor ſquirrels, by 


rooting up. their ſtore- holes, and robbing their 


- winter: proviſions. Both the Indians, and the 
* Irs 6 D 2 European 
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European Americans, take great pains to find out 
theſe ſtore-holes, whether in trees or in the 
ground, as all the nuts they contain are choice, 
and not only quite ripe, but likewiſe not pierced 


by worms. The nuts and acorns which the 


Dormice, or Mus Gricetus Linn, ſtore up in au- 
tumn, are all in the ſame condition. The Swedes 


relate, that, in the long winter, which happened 


here in the year 1741, there fell ſuch a quantity 
of ſnow, that the ſquirtels could not get to their 
ſtore, and many of x gk were ſtarved to death. 
Tur damage which theſe animals do in the 
maize fields, I have already deſcribed : they do 
the more harm, as they do not eat all the corn, 
but only the inner and ſweet part, and as it were 
take off the huſks. In ſpring, towards the end 
of April, when the oaks were in full flower, I 
once obſerved a number of ſquirrels on them, 
ſometimes five, ſix, or more in a tree, who bit 
off the flower-ſtalks a little below the flowers, 
and dropt them on the ground ; whether they 
eat any thing off them, or made uſe of them for 
ſome other purpoſe, I know not ; but the ground 
was quite covered with oak flowers, to which 
part of the ſtalk adhered. For this reaſon the 
oaks do not bear ſo much fruit by far, to feed 
hogs and other animals, as they would otherwiſe 
do. $28 
Or all the wild animals in this country, the 
{quirrels are ſome of the eaſieſt to tame, eſpecially 
when they are taken young for that purpoſe. I 
have ſeen them tamed ſo far, that they would 


follow the boys into the woods, and run about 


every where, and when tired would fit on their 
R 3 ſhoulders, 
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ſhoulders. Sometimes they only ran a little way 
into the wood, and then returned home again to 
the little hole that had been fitted up for them. 
When they eat, they fit almoſt upright, hold 
their food between their fore feet, and their tail 
bent upwards. When the tame ones got more 
than they could eat at a time, they carried the 
remainder to their habitations, and hid it amongft 
the wool which they lay upon. Such tame 
ſquirrels ſhewed no fear of ſtrangers, and would 
ſuffer themſelves to be touched -by every body, 
without offering to bite. They ſometimes would 
leap upon ſtrangers cloaths, and lie ſtill on them, 
in order. to fleep. In the farm-houſes, where 
they were kept, they played with cats and dogs : 
they likewiſe eat bread. 

THE wild grey ſquirrels hkewiſe hold up their 
tails when fitting. As ſoon as they perceive a 
man, they continually wag their tails and. begin 
to gnaſh with their teeth, and make a great noiſe, 
which they do not readily give over. Thoſe 
who go a ſhooting birds and other animals, are 
therefore very angry at them, as this noiſe diſ- 
covers them, and alarms the game. Though a 
grey ſquirrel does not feem to be very ſny, yet it 
is very difficult to kill; for when it perceives a 
man, it climbs upon a tree, and commonly 
chuſes the higheſt about it. It then tries to hide 
itſelf behind the trunk, ſo that the ſhooter: may 
not ſoe it, and though he goes ever ſo faſt round 
the tree, yet the ſquirrel changes its place: a8 
quickly, if not quicker; if two boughs bend to- 
wards each other, the fquirrel lies in the middle 
of them, and preſſes it{clf fo cloſe, that it is your 
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ly viſible. You may then ſhake the tree, throw 
{ticks and ſtones to the place where it lies, or 
ſhoot at it, yet it will never ſtir. If three 
branches join, it takes refuge between them, and 
lies as cloſe to them as poſſible, and then it is 
ſufficiently fake. Sometimes it eſcapes on a trec, 
where there are old neſts of ſquirrels, or of large 
birds: it ſlips into ſuch, and cannot be got out, 
either by ſhooting, throwing, or any thing elſe ; 
for the grey ſquirrels feldom leap from one tree 
to another, except extreme danger compels them. 
They commonly run directly up the trees, and 
down the ſame way, with their head ſtraight for- 
ward. Several of them which I ſhot in the 
woods had great numbers of fleas. | 

I HAve already mentioned, that theſe ſquir- 
rels are among the animals, which at preſent are 
more plentiful than they formerly were, and that 
the infinitely greater cultivation of maize, which 
is their favourite food, is the cauſe of their mul- 
tiplication. However, it is peculiar, that in 
ſome years a greater number of ſquirrels come 
down from the higher countries into Penſylvania, 
and other Enghſh colonies. They commonly. 
come in autumn, and are then very buſy in the 
woods gathering nuts and acorns, which they 
carry into hollow trees or their ſtore- holes, in 
order to be ſuſſiciently provided with food for 
winter. They are ſo diligent in ſtoring up of 
proviſions, that though tha nuts have been ex- 
tremely iful this year, yet at '18/ diſicult to 
get a conſiderable quantity of them. The peo- 
ple here pretended, from their oπn experience, 


to know, that when the ſquirrels came doun in 
5 2225 ſuch 
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ſuch numbers from the higher patts of the coun- 
try, the winter enſuing was uncommonly rigor- 
ous and cold, and for that reaſon they always 
look upon their coming down as a ſure fign of 
ſuch a winter. Yet this does not always prove 
true, as I experienced in the autumn' of the year 
1749 : at that time a great number of ſquirrels 
came down into the colonies, yet the winter was 
very mild, and no colder than common. But it 
appeared that their migration was occafioned by 
the ſcarcity of nuts and acorns, which happened 
that year in the higher parts of the country, and 
obliged them to come hither for their food. 
Therefore they generally return the next year to 
the place from which they came. | 

SOME people reckon ſquirrel fleſh a great dainty, 
but the generality make no account of it. 'Fhe 
{kin is good for little, yet ſmall ſtraps are ſome- 
times made of it, as it 1s very tough : others uſe 
it as a furr lining, for want of a better. Ladies 
ſhoes are likewiſe ſometimes made of it. 

Tur Rattle-ſnake often devours the ſquirrels, 
notwithſtanding all their agility. This un- 
weildy creature is ſaid to catch ſo agile an one, 
merely by faſcination. I have never had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing how it is done: but ſo many 
credible people aſſured me of the truth of the 
fact, 14 aſſerted that they were preſent, and 
paid peculiar attention to it, that I am almoſt 
forced to believe their unanimous accounts. The 
faſcination is effected in the following manner: the 
ſnake'lies at the bottom of the tree upon which 
the ſquirrel ſits; its eyes are fixed upon the little 
animal, and from that moment it cannot eſcape ; 

1 it 


* 
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it begins a doleful outcry, which is ſo well 
known, that a perſon paſſing by, on hearing it, 
immediately knows that it is charmed by a ſnake. 
The ſquirrel runs up the tree a little way, comes 
downwards again, then goes up, and now comes 
lower again. On that occaſion it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the ſquirrel always goes down more 
than it goes up. The ſnake ſtill continues at the 
root of the tree, with its eyes fixed on the ſquir- 
rel, with which its attention is ſo entirely taken 
up, that a perſon accidentally approaching, may 
make a conſiderable noiſe, without the ſaake's fo 
much as turning about. The ſquirrel as before- 
mentioned comes always lower, and at laſt leaps 
down to the ſnake, whoſe mouth is already wide 
open for its reception. The poor little animal 
then with a piteous cry runs into the ſnake's jaws, 
and is ſwallowed at once, if it be not too big; 
but if its fize will not allow it to be ſwallowed 

at once, the ſnake licks it ſeveral times with its 
tongue, and by that means makes it fit for ſwal- 
lowing. Every thing elſe remarkable at this en- 
chantment, I have deſcribed in a treatiſe inſert- 

ed in the Memoirs of the Royal Swediſh Acade- 

my of Sciences, in the Volume for the year 1753, 

I therefore am not ſo circumſtantial here. The | 
ſame power of enchanting is aſcribed to'that kind 
of ſnake, which is 'cotfimonly called the Zack 
ſnake in America, and it is fail to catch and de- 
vour ſquirtels in the ſume männer as” the for- 
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Ir has been obſerved, that only ſuchſguirrels and Bird have one 

their neſts near the place where ſuch- ſnakes come to, make ble Tit 
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Bur theſe little animals do conſiderable da- 
mage to the maize, not only whilſt it is upon the 
ſtalk, as I have before obſerved, but even when 
it is brought home into the barns : for if they 
can come at it without any obſtacle, they can in 
a few nights bring a whole buſhel away into their 
lurking holes. The government, in moſt of the 
North American colonies, has therefore been o- 
bliged to offer a certain premium to be paid out of 


the common treaſury, for the head of a ſquirrel. It 


ſeems inconceivable what a ſum of money has 
been paid for grey and. black ſquirrels heads, in 
the province of Penhluania only, from the firſt of 
January 1749, tothe firſt of January 17 503 forwhen 
the deputies from the ſeveral diſtricts of the pro- 
vince met, in order to deliberate upon the affairs 
of the province, each of them complained that 
their treaſuries were exhauſted by paying ſo much 
for ſquirrels ; for at that time the law had ap- 
pointed a reward of three pence for each ſquir- 
rel's head. So far extended the vengeance taken 
upon theſe little creatures, 1. e. upon the grey 
and black ſquirrels. It was found, by caſting up. 
accounts, that in that one year eight thouſand 
pounds of Penſylvania currency had been expend» 
ed in paying theſe rewards : this I was aſſured of 


pitiful noiſe, and are ſo buſy in running up and down the tree and 
the neighbouring branches, in order to draw off the attention of 
the * from their brood, and often they come ſo very near in 
order to fly away again, that being within reach of the ſnakes, they 
are at laſt bit, poiſoned, and devoured ; and this will, I believe, 
perfectly account for the powers of faſcinating birds and ſmall 
creatures in the ſnakes. F. by 
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by a man who had looked over the accounts him- 
ſelf. | 

Many people, eſpecially young men, left all 
other employment, and went into the woods to 
ſhoot ſquirrels ; but the government, having ex- 
perienced how much three pence per head took 
out of the treaſury, ſettled half that ſum upon 
each ſquirrel's head. 

FLYING SQUIRRELS are a peculiar kind, 
which ſeem to be the ſame with thoſe which in- 
habit Finland, and which Dr. Linnæus, in his 
Fauna Svecica, No 38, calls Sciurus volans. The 
American flying ſquirrel at the utmoſt is only a 
variety of that which we have in Finland. Cateſ- 
by, in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, Vol. 2, p. 
76, 77, has deſcribed it, and tab. 76, 77, drawn 
it after life. He likewile calls it Sciurus volans. 
Edwards in his Natural Hiſtory of Birds repre- 
ſents it, t. 191. They are met with in the 
woods, but not very frequently. They are ſcarce 
ever ſeen in the day-time, unleſs they are forced 
out by men who have diſcovered their neſts : for 
they ſleep in the day- time, but as ſoon as it grows 
dark, they come out and run about almoſt all 
night, They live in hollow trees, and by cut- 
ting one down, ſeven or more flying ſquirrels are 
frequently found in it, By the additional ſkin 
with which Providence has provided them on 
both ſides, they can fly from one tree to another. 
They expand their ſkins like wings, and contract 
them again as ſoon as they can get hold of the 
oppolite tree. Some people ſay that they fly in 
a horizontal line; but others aſſerted that they 
liſt went a little downwards, and then roſe up 
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again, when they approached the tree to which 
they would fly : they cannot fly further than four 
or five fathoms. Among all the ſquirrels in this 
country, theſe are the moſt eaſily tamed. The 
boys carry them to ſchool, or wherever they go, 
without their ever attempting to eſcape i if even 
they put their ſquirrel aſide, it leaps upon them 
again immediately, creeps either into their bo- 
om, or their ſleeve, or any fold of the clothes, 
and lies down to ſleep: its food is the ſame with 
that of the gfey ſquirrel. N 
THERE is a ſmall ſpecies of ſquirrels abound- 
ing in the woods, which the Engliſb call ground 
Squirrels. Cateſby has deſcribed and drawn them 
from life, in the 2d Vol. of his Natural Hiſtory 
of Carolina, p. 75, tab. 75, and Edwards in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Birds, t. 181.* He and Dr. 
Linnaeus call it Sciurus ftriatus, or the freaked 
Squirrel, Theſe do not properly live in trees, as 
others of this genus, but dig holes in the ground 
(much in the ſame manner as rabbets) in which 
they live, and whither they take refuge when 
they perceive any danger. Their holes go deep, 
and commonly further inwards divide into many 
branches. They are alſo cunning enough to 
make ſometimes an opening or hole to the ſurface 


As Cateſby and Edwards have both repreſented the fying Syuir- 
rel in a ſitting attitude, I have given here, plate I. a figure of one 
with the expanded membrane, and joined to it on the ſame plate, 
a more accurate figure of the ground Squirrel. ; 

Ir is not yet made out with certainty, whether the American 
flying ſquirrel, and that found in Finland, and in the north of Fu- 
rope and A/ia, be the ſame animal. The American kind has a flat 
pennated tail, but the Zwrepear kind a round one, which affords a 
very diſtinguiſhing character. F. 7 of 
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of the ground from one of theſe branches. The 
advantage they have from hence, is, that when 
they ſtroll about for food, and the hole is ſtopt up 
through which they went out, they may not ex- 
poſe themſelves to be caught, but preſently find 
the other hole, into which they may retreat: but 
in autumn, when the leaves fall from the trees, 
or ſome time after, it is diverſion to ſee the con- 
ſternation they are ſometimes in when purſued ; 
for their holes being eaſily covered with the great 
fall of leaves, or by the wind, they have a great 
deal to do, to find them on a ſudden : they then 
run backwards and forwards, as if they had loſt 
their way: they ſeem to know the places where 
they have made their ſubterraneous walks, but 
cannot canceive where the entrances are. If they 
be then purſued, and one claps his hands, they 
know no other refuge than that of climbing up- 
on a tree; for it is to be obſerved that theſe ſquir- 
rels always live under ground, and never. climb 
upon trees unleſs purſued, and unable in the hur- 
ry to find their holes. This kind of ſquirrels is 
much more numerous in Penſyluania, than in 
any other province of North; America through 
which I have travelled, Its length is commonly 
fix inches, without the curved. tail; and it is ve- 
ry narrow. The ſkin is ferruginous, or of a 
reddiſhbrown;and marked with fave-black ſtreaks, 
one of which runs along the back, and two on 

each fide. Their food, conſiſts of all; forts of 


corn, as rye, barley, «wheat,-»maizeys and of 
acorns, nuts, &c. "That Esther. cher: winter 
the common 8 


proviſions in autumn, 8 « grey 
{quirrels, and keep them in the hole under 
a ground. 
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ground. If they get into a granary; they do as 
much miſchief as mice and rats. It has often 
been obſerved that if, after eating rye, they come 
to ſome wheat, they throw up the former, which 
they do not like ſo well as the wheat, in order to 
fill their belly with the latter. When the maize 
is reaped in the fields, they are very buſy in bit- 
ing off the ears, and filling the pouches in their 
mouth with corn, fo that their cheeks are quite 
blown up. With this booty they haſten into the 
Holes which they have made in the ground. 
As a Sede was making a mill-dyke, pretty 
late in autumn, he employed for that purpoſe 
the ſoil of a neighbouring hill, and met with a 
hole on a ſubterraneous walk belonging to 
theſe ſquirrels : he followed it for ſome time, and 
diſcovered a walk on one fide like a branch, part- 
ing from the chief ſtem : it was near two feet 
long, and at its end was a quantity of choice 
acorns of the white oak, which the little careful 
animal had ſtored up for winter. Soon after he 
found another walk on the. fide like the former, 
but containing a fine ſtore of maize: the next 
had hiccory nuts, and the laft and moſt hidden 
one contained ſome excellent cheſnuts, which 
might have filled tw .o hats. oo 
x winter theſe ſquirrels are ſeldom ſeen, for 
during that ſeaſon they live in their fubterraneous 
holes, upon the proviſions which they have ſtored 
up there. However on a very fine and clear 
day they ſometimes come out. They frequently 
dig through the ground, into cellars in, which 
the country people lay up their apples, which 
they partly eat, and partly ſpoil, fo that the maſ- 
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ter has little or nothing left. They handle the 
maize ſtores full as roughly as the apples. But 


the cats are their great enemies, who devour 


them and bring them home to their young ones: 
their fleſh-is not eaten by men, and their ſkin is 
not made uſe of. Ties ts EIA | 

Or all the fquirrels in the country, theſe are 
the moſt difficult to be tamed; for, though they 
be caught very young, yet it is dangerous to touch 
them with naked hands, as they bite very ſharp 
when one is not aware of them. Many boys, 
who had loſt a deal of time in trying to tame 
theſe ſquirrels, owned that they knew of no art 
to make them quite tame; at leaſt they are never 
ſo far tamed as the other ſpecies. In order to do 
any thing towards taming them, they muſt be 
caught when they are very ſmall. Some people 
kept them in that ſtate in a cage, becauſe they 
looked very pretty. N 

I SHALL take another opportunity of ſpeaking 
of the black and ferruginous ſquirrels, which 
likewiſe inhabit this country. _ | 

Nov. 15th. In the morning I returned to Phi- 
ladelphia. Mr. Cock told me to-day, and on ſome 
other occaſions afterwards, an accident which hap- 
pened to him, and which ſeemed greatly to con- 
firm a peculiar ſign of an imminent hurricane. 
He failed to the Weſt Indies in a ſmall yacht, and 


had an old man on board, who had for a conſidera- 
ble time failed in this ſea. The old man ſounding 
the depth, called to the mate to tell Mr. Cock to 

launch the boats immediately, and to put a ſuf- 
icient number of men into them, in order to 
tow the yacht during the calm, that they might 


reach 
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reach the iſland before them, as ſoon as poſſible, 
as within twenty-four Hours there would be a 
ſtrong hurricane. Mr. Cacł aſked him what reaſons 
he had to think fo, the old man replied, that on 
founding, he ſaw the lead in the water at a diſ. 
tance of many fathoms more than he had ſeen it 
before; and that therefore the water was become 
clear all of a fudden, which he looked upon as a 
certain fign of an impending hurricane in the ſea. 
Mr. Cock likewiſe ſaw the exceſſtve clearneſs of 
the water, He therefore gave immediate orders 
for launching the boat, and towing the yacht, ſo 
that they arrived before night in a ſafe harbour, 
But before they had quite reached it the waves 
began to riſe more and more, and the water was 
as it were boiling, though no wind was percep- 
tible. In the enſuing night the hurricane came 
on, and raped with ſuch vialence, that not only 
many ſhips were loſt, and the roofs were torn off 
from the houſes, but even Mr. Cocł's yacht and 
other ſhips, though they were in ſafe harbours, 
were by the wind, and the violence of the ſea, 
wafhed ſo far on ſhore, that ſeveral weeks 
elapſ:d before they could be got fl. 
A old Dutch tkipper ſaid, that he had once 
caught a dogſiſh in the bay of New York, which 
being cut open, had a quantity of eels in his ſto- 
mach. Herbe ©: bh, er: o e 
Nou. 18th. ' M. Bartram ſhewed me an 
earthen” pot, which had been found in à place 
where the Indians formerly lived. He, who firſt 
dug it out, kept greaſe and fat in it to ſmear his 
ſhoes, boots, and all ſorts of leather with: Mr. 
Bartram bought the pot of that man; it was yet 
M | entire 
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entire and not damaged: I could perceive no 
glaze or colour upon it, but on the outſide it was 


very much ornamented, and upon the whole well 


made. Mr. Bartram ſhewed me ſeveral pieces 
of broken earthen veſſels which the Indians for- 
merly made uſe of. It plainly appeared in all 
theſe that they were not made of mere clay; but 
that different materials had been mixed with it, 
according to the nature of the places where they 
were made, Thoſe Indians, for example, who 
lived near the ſea-ſhore, pounded the ſhells of 
ſnails and muſcles, and mixed them with the 
clay. Others who lived further up in the coun- 
try, whete. mountain .cryſtals could be found, 
pounded them and mixed them with their clay; 
but how they proceeded in making the veſſels, 
is entirely unknown: it was plain that they did 
not bura them much, for they were ſo ſoft that 
they might be cut in pieces with a knife: 
the workmanſhip however ſeems to- have been 
very good; for at preſent they find whole veſ- 
ſels or pieces in the ground, which ate not da- 
maged at all, though they have lain in the ground 
above a century. Before the Europeans ſettled in 
North America, the Indians had no other veſſels 


to boil their meat in, than theſe earthen pots of 


their own making: but ſince their arrival, they 
have always bought pots, kettles, and other ne- 
ceſſary veſſels, of the Europeans, and take no 
longer the pains of making ſome, by which 
means this art is entirely loſt among them. Such 
veſſels of their own conſtruction are therefore a 
great rarity even among the Indians. I have ſeen 


tuch old pots and pieces of them, conſiſting of a 


Vor. . 8 kind 
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kind of Serpentine ſtone, or Linnaus's Talcum, 8 yſt, 
nat. Jo P» 52, | On 
Mz. Bartram likewiſe ſhewed me little pieces 
of a black ſlate, which is plentifully found in ſome 
parts of the river S#u/{zi//. There are pieces to 
be found, which are four feet and above ſquare : 
the colour and configuration is the ſame as in the 
Table flate / Scbiſtus tabularis Linn. Syſt. nat. z. 
p- 37. except that this is a little thicker. The 
inhabitants of the country thereabouts (in the 
neghbourhogd of the Skullk;/[) cover their roofs 
with it; Mr. Bartram aſſured me, that he had 
ſeen a whole roof compoſed of four ſuch ſlates. 
The rays of the ſun, heat, cold, and rain do not 
act upon the ſtone. Cala Bel 
Mx. Bartram further related, that in ſeveral 
parts of the country, caves or holes were to be 
met with, going deep into the mountains: he 
had been in ſeveral of them and had often found:a 
number of Stalatiites, Linnæuss Stalactites ſlilla- 
titius. Syſt. nat. 3. p. 183. of different dimen- 
fions at the top; they differed in colour, but the 
oreateſt curioſity was, that in ſome of the caves, 
Mr. Bartram had found Stalactites, whole out- 
ward fide was as it were wreathed from. top. to 
bottom; he had ſent ſome pieces of it to Lon - 
don, and had none at preſent. 


Nov. 20th, THis morning I ſet out in com- 
pany of a friend, on a journey to Raccaan in New 
Jerſey, where many Swedes live, who have their 
own church. We had three miles to go before 
we came to the ferry which was to bring us over 
the Delaware. The country here was very low 
in ſome places: the plains on the banks of the 

De. 
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river were overflowed at every high water or 
flowing of the tide, and at the ebbing they were 
left dry again. However the inhabitants of the 
country hereabouts made uſe of this plain : for 
that purpoſe they had in ſeveral places thrown 
up walls or dykes of earth towards the river, to 
prevent its overflowing the plains, which they 
made uſe of as meadows. On them the Water- 
beeches ( Plotanus occidentalis Linn.) were planied 
in great numbers on both fides the road, quite 
cloſe together : theſe in fummer afford a plea- 
fant ſhade, on account of the abundance and 
ſize of their leaves, and make the road extremely 
delightful, as it reſembles a fine ſhady walk. The 
Delaware has nearly the ſame breadth here, which 
it has near Philadelphia. Near the place where 
the ferry is to be met with, ſeveral pretty 
houſes were built on both ſides, where travellers 
might get all kinds of refreſhment. On our jour- 
ney from Penſylvania to New Terſey, we were 
brought over the Delaware in a ferry belonging 
to the Penſylvania- men; but on our return we 
were obliged to take the ferry belonging to the 
New Jerſey ſide. As ſoon as we had croſſed the 
river, we were in a different province; for the De- 
laware makes the diviſion between Penſj/vania 
and New Jerſey, ſo that every thing to the weſt 
of it belongs to the former, and all to the eaſt, to 
the latter province. Both theſe provinces have 
in moſt things different laws, and their peculiar 
coin. 72013, 6419 D g 
We now purſued our journey further, and 
ſoon obſerved that the country on this fide ap- 

_ peared very different from that on the other; 17 
in Pen/ſylvania the ground conſiſts of more clay 
| S 2 and 
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and black mould, and is very fertile; but in New 
*Ferſey it is more ſandy and very poor, fo that the 
horſes went very deep in ſand in ſeveral parts of 
the road. Near the place where we were brought 
over, and alittle way along the ſhore, was a thick 
fir wood : the trees were not very high, but in 
their greateſt vigour ; between them appeared now 
and then a low buſh of oak. But after travelling 
about three Engliſb miles, the fir wood ended, 
and we ſaw no more trees of this kind till we 
came to the churchin Raccoon. In all the parts of 
Penſylvania where I have been, I have found few 
fir woods ; on the other hand, they are abundant 
in New Terſey, and eſpecially in the lower part 
of that province. We afterwards found all the 
day long no other trees, than ſuch as have deci- 
duous leaves; moſt of theſe were oaks of differ- 
ent ſorts, and of conſiderable height, but they 
ſtood every where far enough aſunder to admit 
a Chaiſe to paſs through the wood without any 
inconvenience, there being ſeldom any [ſhrubs or 
underwood between the trees, to obſtruct the 
way. In ſeveral places flowed a ſmall riyulet. 
The country was commonly plain, but ſome- 
times formed a few hills with an eaſy declivity, 
though no high mountains appeared, and in a few 
places we found ſome ſmall ſtones not bigger than 
a fiſt. Single farm houſes were ſcattered in the 
country, and in one place. only was a ſmall vil- 
lage: the country was. yet more covered with 
foreſts than cultivated, and we were for the 
greateſt part always in a wood. 


'T 


Tuis day and the next we paſſed ſeveral Kills, 
or ſmall rivulets, which flowed; out of the coun» 
try into the Delaware with no great deſcent nor 


rapidity. 
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rapidity. When the tide came up in the Dela- 


ware, 1t likewiſe roſe in ſome of theſe rivulets a 

od way; formerly they muſt have ſpread to a 
confiderable breadth by the flowing of the tide, 
but at preſent there were meadows on their 


banks, formed by. throwing up ſtrong dykes as 


cloſe as poſſible to the water, to keep it from 


overflowing. Such dykes were made along all 
rivers here to confine their water : therefore when 
the tide was higheſt, the water in the rivers was 
much higher than the meadows: in the dykes 
were gates through which the water can be 
drawn from, or led into the meadows ; they were 
ſometimes placed on the outward fide of the wall, 
ſo that the water in the meadows forced it open, 
but the river water ſhut it. 
In the evening we came into the houſe of a 
Swede, called Peter Rambo, and we ſtaid the 
night at his houſe. 5 n 
Tur pines which we had ſeen to-day, and 
which I have mentioned before, were of that 
kind which has double leaves and oblong cones, 
covered with aculeated ſcales. The Engliſh to 
diſtinguiſh it call it the Jerſey Pine: commonly 
there were only two ſpines or leaves in one 
faſcicle, as in our common Swediſb pines, but 
ſometimes three; the cones had long ſpines ſo that 
they were difficult to be touched, Theſe pines 
look at a diſtance wholly like the Swediſh. 
ones, ſo that if the cones were not regarded, they. 
might eaſily be taken for the ſame ſpecies, Of 
theſe pines they make a great 1 of tat, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel ; but as moſt of 
them are but ſmall, they ate good for nothing 
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elſe ; for if they be employed as poſts, or poles in 
the ground, they are in a ſhort time rendered 
uſeleſs by rotting: as ſoon as they are cut down 
the worms are very greedy of them; they ſoon 
eat through the wood, and only a few weeks af- 
ter it is cut down; however it is made uſe of as 
fuel, where no other wood is to be got, in ſeve- 
ral places they make charcoal of it, as 1 intend 
to mention in the ſequel. There is another thing 
which deſerves notice, in regard to theſe trees, 
and which ſeveral people befides myſelf have ex- 
perienced. In the great heat of the ſummer, the 
cattle like to ſtand in the ſhade of theſe trees, 
preferably to that of the oak, hiccory, walnut, 
water-beech, and other trees of this kind, whoſe 
foliage is very thick; and when the cattle find 
the latter with the former, they always, chooſe 
to ſtand under the firs and pines, though the 
other trees with annual deciduous leaves could 
afford a better ſhade : and if there be but a ſingle 
Pine in a wood, as many cattle from the herd as 
can ſtand under it, throng to it. Some people 
would infer from hence, that the reſinous exha- 
htions of theſe trees, were beneficial to the cat- 
tle, and which made them more inclined to be 
near firs and pines, than any other trees. 
Tur Spoon tree, which never grows to a 
height, we ſaw this day in ſeveral places. The 
Swedes here have called it thus, becauſe the In- 
dians, who formely lived in theſe provinces, uſed 
to make their ſpoons and trowels of the wood of 
this tree. In my cabinet of natural ' curioſities, 
I have a ſpoon made of this wood by an Indian, 
who has killed many ſtags and other animals 4 
1 7 the 
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the very ſpot where Philadelphia afterwards was 
built; for in his time that ſpot was yet covered 
with trees and ſhrubs. The Engliſh call this tree a 
Laurel, becauſe its leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
Lauroceraſus. Dr. Linneus, conformable to the 
peculiar | friendſhip and goodneſs which he has 
always honoured me with, has been pleaſed to 
call this tree, Kalma foliis ovatis, corymbis ter- 
minalibus, or Kalmia latifolia. It ſucceeds beſt 
on the fide of hills, eſpecially on the north ſide, 
where a brook paſſes by; therefore on meeting with 
ſome ſteep places (on hills) towards a brook, or 
with a ſteep fide of a hill towards a marſh, you 
are ſure to find the Kalmia. But it frequently 
ſtands mixed among - beech trees. The higher 
the Kalmias ſtand on the north ſide of a moun- 
tain the leſs they grow: I have ſeen them not 
only in Penſyſvania and New Ferſey, but even in 
New York, but there they are more ſcarce : I 
never found them beyond the forty-ſecond deg. 
of north lat. though I took ever fo great care to 
look for them: they have the quality of preſerv- 
ing their fine green leaves throughout winter, 
ſo that when all other trees have loſt their orna- 
ments, and ſtand quitenaked, theſe chear the woods 
with their green foliage. About the month of May 
they begin to flower in theſe parts, and then 
their beauty rivals that of moſt of the known 
trees in nature: the flowers are innumerable, 
and ſit in great bunches. Before they open they 
have a fine red colour, but as they are expanded 
the ſun bleaches them, ſo that ſome are quite 
white ; many preſerve the colour of roſes. Their 
ſnape is ſingular, for they reſemble a crater of 
84 5 the 
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the ancients: their ſcent however is none of the 
moſt agreeable. In ſome places it was cuſtoma- 
ry to adorn the churches on Chriſtmas · day or New- 
year's-day with the fine branches of this tree, 
which are then thick covered with leaves. 
Bur theſe trees are known for another remark- 
able quality; their leaves are poiſon to ſome ani- 
mals, and food for others: experience has taught 
the people that when ſheep eat of theſe leaves, 
they either die immediately, or fall very ſick, and 
recover with great difficulty. The young and 
more tender ſheep are killed by a ſmall portion, 
but the elder ones can bear a ſtronger doſe. Vet 
this food will likewiſe prove mortal to them, if 
they take too much of it: the ſame noxious ef- 
fect it ſhews in regard to calves which eat too 
much of the leaves: they either die, or do not 
recover eaſily. I can remember, that in the au- 
tumn of the year 1748, ſome calves eat of the 
leaves, but fell very ſick, ſwelled, foamed at the 
mouth, and could hardly ſtand, however they 
were cured by giving them gunpowder and other 
medicines : the ſheep are moſt expoſed to be 
tempted by theſe leaves in winter; for, after hav- 
ing been kept in ſtables for ſome months, they 
are greedy of all greens, eſpecially if the ſnow 
ſtill lies upon the fields, and therefore the green 
but poiſonous leaves of the Kalmia are to them 
very tempting. Horſes, oxen, and cos, Which 
have eaten them, have likewiſe been very ill af - 
ter the meal, and though none of them ever died 
of eating theſe leaves, yet maſt people believed, 
that if they took too great a portion of them, 
death would certainly be the reſult. For _ 
| en 
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been obſerved that when theſe animals only eat 
ſmall quantities, yet they ſuffer great pains. On 
the other hand, the leaves of the Kalmia are the 
food of ſtags, when the ſnow covers the ground, 
and hides all other proviſions from them. There- 
fore, if they be ſhot in winter, their bowels are 
found filled with theſe leaves; and it is very ex- 
traordinary, that if thoſe bowels are given to 
dogs, they become quite ſtupid and as it were 
drunk, and often fall ſo ſick, that they ſeem to be 
at the point of death; but the people, Who have eat- 
en the veniſon, have not felt the leaſt indiſpoſſtion. 
The leaves of the Kalmia are likewiſe the winter 
food of thoſe birds, which the Swedes in North 
America call Hazel-hens, and which ſtay here all 
winter, for when they are killed, their crop is 
found quite filled with them. Nike 
THz wood of the Kalmia is very hard, and ſome 
ople on that account make the axis of their 
pullies of it. Weavers ſhuttles are chiefly made 
of it, and the weavers are of opinion, that no 
wood in this country is better for this purpoſe; 
for it is compact, may be made very ſmooth, and 
does not eaſily crack, or burſt. The joĩners and 
turners here employ it in making all kinds of 
work, which requires the beſt wood; they chief - 
ly uſe the root becauſe it is quite yellow; the 
wood has a very ſuitable” hardneſs and fineneſs, 
and from the center, ſpreads as it Were ſmall rays, 
which are at ſome diſtance from each other. 
When the leaves of the Nalmia are throwm into 
the fire, they make a crackling like ſalt. The 
chimney- ſweepers make brooms in winter of the 
branches with the leaves on them, ſince they 
4 cannot 
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cannot get others in that ſeaſon. In the ſummer 
of the year 17 50, a certain kind of worms de- 
voured the leaves of almoſt all the trees in Pen- 
ſytwama ; yet they did not venture: to attack the 
leaves of the Kalmia. Some people aſſerted, that 
when a fire happened in the woods, it never 
went further, as ſoon as it came to the Kalmias, 
or Spoon trees. | +264] 
Nov. 21ſt. Tur Sweges and all the other in- 
habitants of the country plant great quantities of 
maize, both for themſelves and for their cattle. 
It was aſſerted that it is the beſt food for hops, 
becauſe it makes them very fat, and gives their 
fleſh an agreesble flavour, preferable to all other 
meat. I have given in two differtations upon 
this kind of corn to the Swediſh Royal Academy of 
Sciences, which ſtand in their Memoirs for 1751 
ad 25.02. fl] 4 
Tut wheels of the carts which are here made 
uſe of, are compoſed of two different kinds of 
wood. The felloes were made of what is called 
the San ſſb oak, and the ſpokes of the white 
oak. 1 
Tur Saſaſrat tree grows every where in this 
place. I have already obſerved ſeveral particulars 
in regard to it, and intend to add a few more 
here. On throwing ſome of the wood into the 
fire, it cauſes a crackling as ſalt does. Fhe wood 
is made uſe of for - poſts belonging to the enclo- 
ſures, for it is faid to laſt a long time in the 
ground: but it is likewiſe ſaid, that there is 
hardly any kind of. wood, which is more attack» 
ed by worms than this, when it is-expoſed to the 
air without cover; and that in a ſhort time it is 
MES quite 
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quite worm-eaten through and through. The 
Swedes related, that the Indians, who formerly in- 
habited theſe parts, made bowls of it. On cut- 
ting ſome part of the ſaflafras tree, or its ſhoots, 
and holding it to the noſe, it has a ſtrong but 
pleaſant ſmell. Some people peel the root, and 
boil the peel with the beer which they are brew=- 
ing, becauſe they believe it wholeſome. For the 
ſame reaſon, the peel is put into brandy; ei- 
ther whilſt it is diſtilling, or after it is made. 

An old Swede remembered that his mother 
cured many people of the dropſy, by a decoction 
of the root of ſaſſafras in water, drank every 
morning: but ſhe uſed, at the ſame time, to cup 
the patient on the feet. The old man aſſured 
me, he had often ſeen people cured by this means, 
who had been brought to his mother wrapped up 


in ſheets. Bak 


Wur apart of a wood is deftined for culti- 
vation, the ſaſſafras trees are commonly left upon 


it, becauſe they have a very thick foliage, and 


afford a cool ſhade to the cattle, during the great 
heats. Several of the Swedes waſh and ſcour 
the veſſels, in which they intend to keep cyder, 
beer, or brandy, with- water in which the ſaſſafras 
root or its peel has been boiled; which they think 
renders all thoſe liquors more wholeſome. Some 
people get their bedpoſts made of ſaſſafras wood, 
in order to expel the bugs; for its ſtrong ſcent it 


is ſaid prevents thoſe vermin from ſettling in 


them. For two or three yeats together this has 
the deſired effect; or about as long as the wood 


keeps its ſtrong aromatic ſmell ʒ but after that 


time it has been obſerved to laſe its effect. A 
joiner 
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Joiner ſnewed me a bed, which he had made for him. 
felf, the poſts of which were of ſaſſafras wood; 
but as it was ten or twelve years old, there were 
ſo many bugs in it, that it ſeemed likely, they 
would not let him ſleep peaceably. Some Eng- 
Iiſhmen related, that ſome years ago it had beencuſto- 
mary in London todrink a kind of tea of the flowers 
of ſaſſafras, becauſe it was looked upon as very 
ſalutary; but upon recollecting that the ſame po- 
tion was much uſed againſt the venereal diſeaſe, 
it wag ſoon left off, left thoſe that uſed it, ſhould 
be looked upon as infected with that diſeaſe. ' In 
Penſylvania ſome people put chips of ſaſſafras in- 
to their cheſts, where they keep all forts of 
woollen ſtuffs, in order to expel the moths (or 
Larvæ, or caterpillars of — or tinies) which 
commonly ſettle in them in ſummer. . The root 
keeps its ſmell for a long while : I have ſeen one 
which had lain five or ſix years in the drawer of 
a table, and ſtill preſerved the ſtrength of its 
A SwEDE, named Rambo, related that the In- 
dians formerly dyed all ſorts of leather red with 
the bark of the cheſnut oak. nicls v bon 
; Nov. 22d. AoxeE HELM. was one of the 
moſt conſiderable Swedes in this place, and bis 
father came over into this country along with the 
Swediſh governor Prince; he was upwards of ſe- 
venty years of age. This old man told us, that 
in his youth there was graſs in the woods, Which 
grew very cloſe, and was every where two feet 
high; but that it was ſo much leſſened at pre- 
ſent, that the cattle hardly find food enough, and 
that therefore four cows now give no W 
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than one at that time; but the cauſes of tliis alte- 
ration are eaſy to find. In the younger years of 
old Helm, the country was little inhabited, and 
hardly the tenth part of the cattle kept which is 
at preſent; a cow had therefore as much food at 
that time, as ten now have. Further, moſt 
kinds of graſs here are annual, and do not for ſe- 
veral years together ſhoot up from the ſame root, 
as our Szoedrſh graſſes: they muſt ſow themſelves 
every year, becauſe the laſt year's plant dies away 
every autumn. The great numbers of cattle hin- 
der this ſowing, as the graſs is eaten before it can 
produce flowers and fruit. We need not there - 
fore wonder that the graſs is ſo thin on fields, 
hills, and paſtures in theſe provinces. This is 
likewiſe the reaſon why travellers in New Jer ſey, 
Penſyluvania, and Maryland, find many difficul- 
ties, eſpecially in winter, to get forwards with 
their own horſes, for the graſs in theſe provinces 
is not very abundant; becauſe the cattle eat ĩt be- 
fore it can bring ſeeds : but more to the north, 
as in Canada, are a ſufficient quantity of peren- 
nial graſſes; ſo | wiſely has the Creator regu- 
lated every thing. The cold parts of the earth 
naturally bring forth a more durable graſs, 
becauſe the inhabitants want more hay to feed 
their cattle with, on account of the length of 
the winter. The ſouthern provinces again have 
leſs perennial graſs, as the cattle may be in the 
fields all the winter. However careful cn. 
miſts haye got ſeeds of petennial graſſes from 
England, and other Eurupeun ſtates, and ſowed 
it in their meadows; where they ſeem to thrive 
exceedingly wolkio win wood trot 21919603 15412 
RO | Tas 
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Tur Perfmon (Dioſpyros Virgmiana) Was 
pretty common here: I have already mentioned 
it before, but I intend now to add ſome more 
particulars. Some of its fruits began- to ripen 
and to become fit for eating about this time, for 
they always ripen very late in autumn, and then 
the people eat them like other fruit: they are ve- 
ry ſweet and glutinous, yet have a little aſtrin- 
gency ; I frequently uſed to eat a great quantity 
of them, without feeling the leaſt inconvenience. 
From the perſimon ſeveral Engliſbmen and Swedes 
brew a very palatable liquor, in the following 
manner, As ſoon as the fruit is ripe, a ſufficient 
quantity is gathered, which is very eaſy, as each 
tree is well ſtocked with them. Theſe perſimon 
apples are put into a dough of wheat or other 
flour, formed into cakes, and put into an oven, 
in which they continue till they are quite baked, 
and ſufficiently dry, when they are taken out 

in: then, in order to brew the liquor, a pot 
full of water is put on the fire, and ſome of the 
cakes are put in: theſe become ſoft by degrees as 
the water grows warm, and crumble in pieces at 
laſt; the potis then taken from the fire, and the 
water int well ſtirred about, that the cakes may 
mix with it: this is then poured into another veſ- 
ſel, and they continue to ſteep and break as many 
cakes as are neceſſary for a brewing: the malt is 
then infuſed, and they proceed as uſual with the 
brewing. Beer thus prepared is reckoned much 
preferable to other beer. They likewiſe' make 
brandy of this fruit in the following manner; 
having collected a ſuffieient quantity of perſimons 
in autumn, they are all together put into 1 
„ei! where 
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where they lie for a week till they are quite ſoft : 
then they pour water on them, and in that ſtate 
they are left to ferment of themſelves, without 
promoting the. fermentation by any addition. 
The brandy is then made in the common way, 
and is faid to be very good, efpecially if grapes 
(in particular of the ſweet fort) which are wild 
in the woods, be mixed with the perſimon fruit. 
Some perſimons are ripe at the end of September, 
but moſt of them later, and ſome not before No- 
venber and December, when the cold firſt; over- 
comes their acrimony. The wood of this tree 
is very good for joiners inſtruments, ſuch as 
planes, handles to chiſſels, &c; but if after being 
cut down, it lies expoſed to ſunſhine and rain, it 
is the firſt wood which rots, and in a year's: time 
there is nothing left but what is uſeleſs. When 
the perfimon trees get once into a field they are 
not eaſily got out of it again, as they ſpread ſo 
much. I was told, that if you cut off a branch, 
and put it into the ground, it ſtrikes root; but in 
very ſtrong winters, theſe trees often die by froſt, 
and they, together with the peach trees, bear 
cold the leaſt of any. 4 node inn ad; ict 
Nov. 23d. SEVERAL kinds of gourds and 
melons are cultivated here: they have partly been 
originally cultivated by the Indians, and partly 
brought over by Europeans. Of the gourds there 
was a kind which were crooked- at the end, and 
oblong in general, and therefore they were called 
crooked necks (Crocknacks ;) they keep almoſt . 
all winter. There is yet another ſpecies of gourds 
which have the, fame, quality; others again are 
cut in pieces or ſlips, eee | 
ried ; 
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dried ; they keep all the year long, and are then 
boiled or ſtewed. All ſorts of gourds are prepar- 
ed for eating in diffetent manners, as is likewiſc 
cuſtomary in Sweden. Many farmers have a 
whole field of gourds. 5 
SQUASHES are a kind of gourds, which the 
Europeans got from the Indians, and I have al- 
ready mentioned them before. They are eaten 
boiled, either with fleſh or by themſelves. In 
the firſt caſe, they are put on the edge of the diſh 
round the meat ; they require little care, for in- 
to whatever ground they are ſown, they grow in 
it and ſucceed well. If the feed is put into the 
fields in autumn, it brings ſquaſhes next ſpring, 
though during winter it has ſuffered from froſt, 
ſnow, and wet. 
Tux Calabaſbes are likewiſe gourds, which are 
planted in quantities by the Swedes and other in- 
habitants, but they are not fit for eating, and are 
made uſe of for making all forts of veſſels ; they 
are more tender than the ſquaſhes, for they do 
not always ripen here, and only when the weather 
is very warm. In order to make veſſels of them, 
they are firſt dried well ; the ſeeds, together with 
the pulpy and ſpungy matter in which they lie, 
are afterwards taken out and thrown away; the 
ſhells are (craped very clean within, and then great 
ſpoons or ladles, funnels, bowls, diſhes, and the 
like, may be made of them : they are particularly 
fit for keeping ſeeds of plants in, which are to 
be ſent over ſea, for they keep their power of ve- 
getating much longer, if they be put in calabaſh- 
es, than by any other means. Some people 


ſcrape the outſide: of the calabaſhes before they 
| 2 
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are opened, dry them afterwards, and then clean 
them within; this makes them as hard as bones: 
they are ſometimes waſhed, ſo that they always 
keep their white colour. | "7 

MosT of the farmers in this country, ſow 
Buck-wwheat,” in the middle of July; it muſt not 
be ſown later, for in that caſe the froſt ruins it ; 
but if it be ſown before July, it flowers all the 
ſummer long, but the flowers drop, and no feed 
is generated. Some people plough the ground 
twice where they intend to ſow buck- wheat; 


others plough it only once; about two weeks be- 


fore they ſow it. As ſoon as it is ſown the field 
is harrowed. It has been found by experience, 
that in a wet year buck- wheat has been moſt like- 
ly to ſucceed : it ſtands on the fields till the froſt 
comes on. When the crop is favourable, they 
get twenty, thirty, and even forty buſhels from 
one. The Swediſh churchwarden Nagnilſon, in 
whoſe houſe we were at this time, had got ſuch 
a crop: they make buck-wheat cakes and pud- 
ding. The cakes are commonly made in the 
morning, and are baked in a frying pan, or on 
a ſtone: are buttered and then eaten with tea or 
coffee, inſtead of toaſted bread with butter, or 
toaſt, which the Engliſb commonly eat at breakfaſt. 
The buck-wheat cakes. are very good, and are 
licewiſe uſual at Philadelphia and in other Eugiiſb 
colonies, eſpecially in winter. ' 'Buck-wheat is 
an excellent food for fowls; they eat it greedlily, 
and lay more eggs, than they do with other food; 
hogs are likewiſe fattened witk it. Buck- wheat 
lraw is of no uſe; it is therefore left upon the 
neld, in the places where lit has been thraſhed; or 
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it is ſcattered in the orchards, in order to ſerve as 
a manure by putrifying. Neither cattle nor any 
other animal will eat of it, except in the greateſt 
neceſſity, when the ſnow covers the ground, and 
nothing elſe is to be met with. But though buck. 
wheat is ſo common in the Engliſh colonies, yet 
the French had no right notion of it in Canada, 
and it was never cultivated among them. 
TowaRDs night we found ſome Glow Worms 
in the wood: their body was linear, conſiſting of 
eleven articulations, a little pointed before and 
behind ; the length from head to tail was five and 
a half geometrical lines ; the colour was brown, 
and the articulations joined in the ſame manner 
as in the oniſci or woodlice. The antennæ or feel 
horns were ſhort and filiform, or thread-ſhaped ; 
and the feet were faſtened to the foremoſt articu- 
lations of the body: when the inſect creeps, its 
hindmoſt articulations are dragged on the ground, 
and help its motion. The extremity of the tail 
contains a matter which ſhines in the dark, with 
a green light: the inſect could draw it in, ſo that 
it was not viſible. It had rained conſiderably all 
day, yet they crept in great numbers among the 
buſhes, ſo that the ground ſeemed as it were ſown 
with ſtars. I ſhall in the ſequel have occaſion to 
mention another kind of inſects or flies which 
ſhine in the dark, when flying in the air. 
Nov. 24th. HoLLy, or Ie Aquifolium, 
grows in-wet- places, ſcattered in the foreſt, and 
belongs to the rare trees ; its leaves are green both 
in ſummer and in winter. The- Swedes dry its 
leaves, bruiſe them in a mortar, boil them in 
ſmall beer, and take them againſt the Pg 
_ 5 ” 2 | X ED 
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Rep is dyed with brazil wood, and likewiſe 
with a kind of moſs, which grows on the trees 
here: blue is dyed with Indigo; but to get a black 
colour, the leaves of the common field ſorrel 
(Rumex Acetoſella) are boiled with the ſtuff to be 
dyed, which is then dried, and boiled again with 
lagwocd and copperas : the black colour thus pro- 
duced, is ſaid to be very durable. The people 
ſpin and weave a great part of their every day's 
apparel, and dye them in their houſes. Flax is 
cultivated by many people, and ſucceeds very 
well, but the uſe 9, hemp is not very com- 
mon. 

Rye, wheat, and buck-wheat are cut with 
the ſickle, but oats are mown with a ſcythe. The 
fickles which are here made uſe of are long and 
narrow, and their ſharp edges have cloſe tzeth on 
the inner ſide. The field lies fallow during a 
year, and in that time the cattle may graze on 
It, | 3 | 

ALL the inhabitants of this place, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, have each their. orchard, 
which is greater or leſs according to their wealth. 
Thetrees in it are chiefly peach trees, apple trees, 
and cherry trees : compare with this what I have- 
already faid upon this ſubject before. 

A LITTLE before noon we left this place, 
and continued our journey, paſt the Swediſh 
church in Raccoon, to Peils groves. The coun- 
try, on the ſides of this road, is very ſandy in 
many places, and pretty near level. Here and 
there appear ſingle farms, yet they are very ſcarce; 
and large extenſive pieces of ground are ſtill co- 
vered with foreſts, which chiefly conſiſt of * 
T 2 | r 
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ral ſpecies of oak and hiccory. However we 
could go with eaſe through theſe woods, as there 
are few buſhes (or under-wood), and ſtones to be 
met with. It was not only eaſy to ride in every 
part of the wood on horſeback, but even in moſt 
places there was ſufficient room for a ſmall coach 

Or a cart. e 
Nov. 25th. Dux iN my ſtay at Raccoon, at 
this time and all the enſuing winter, I endeavour- 
ed to get the moſt information from the old 
Stoedes relating to the increaſe of land, and the 
decreaſe of water in theſe parts ; I ſhall therefore 
inſert the anſwers here, which I have received to 
my queſtions. They are as I got them; and I 
ſhall only throw in a few remarks which may 
ſerve to explain things: the reader therefore is 
left at liberty to draw his own inferences and con- 
cluſions. | 
ON cf the Swedes called King, who was a- 
bove fifty years of age, was convinced, that a- 
bout this time the little lakes, brooks, ſprings, 
and rivers had much leſs water, than they had 
when he was a boy. He could mention ſeveral 
lakes on which the people went in large boats in 
his youth, and had ſufficient water even in the 
hotteſt ſummers ; but now, they were either en- 
tirely dried up, or for the greateſt part; and in 
the latter caſe, all the water was loſt in ſummer. 
He had himſelf ſeen the fiſh dying in them; and 
he was apt to believe that at this time it did not 
rain ſo much in ſummer, as it did when he was 
young. One of his relations, who lived about 
eight miles from the river Delaware, on a hill 
near a rivulet, had got a well, dug in his pot 
yard: 
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yard : at the depth of forty feet, they found a 
quantity of ſhells. of oyſters and muſcles, and 
likewiſe a great quantity of reed, and pieces of 
broken branches. I aſked, to what cauſes they 
aſcribed what they had diſcovered ; and I was an- 
ſwered, that ſome people believed theſe things 
had lain there ever ſince the deluge, and others, 
that the ground increaſed. 

PETER RAMBO, a man who was near fixty 
years of age, aſſured me, that in ſeveral places at 
Raccoon, where wells had been dug, or any other 
work carried deep into the ground, he had ſeen 
great quantities of muſcle ſhells and other marine 
animals. On digging wells, the people have 
ſometimes met with logs of wood at the depth of 
twenty feet, ſome of which were putrified, and 
others as it were burnt. They once found a great 


ſpoon in the ground at this depth. Query, Is it 


not probable, that the burnt wood which has 
been thus dug up, was only blackened by a ſub- 
terraneous mineral vapour? People however have 
concluded from this, that America has had inha- 
bitants before the deluge. . This man (Peter 
Rambo) further told me, that bricks had been 
found deep in the ground; but may not the brick- 
coloured clay (of which the ground here chiefly 
conſiſts, and which is a mixture of clay and ſand) 
in a hard ſtate have had the appearance of bricks? 
I have ſeen ſuch hardened clay, which at firſt 
light is eaſily miſtaken for brick. He likewiſe 
alſerted, that the water in rivers was ſtill as high 
as it uſed to be, as far back as memory could 
reach; but little lakes, ponds, and waters in 
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marſhes are viſibly decreaſed, and many of them 
dried up. „ 
Maons KEEN, a Swede, above ſeventy years 
old, aſſerted, that, on digging a well, 70 had 
ſeen, at the depth of forty feet, a great piece of 
cheſnut wood, together with roots and ſtalks of 
reed, and a clayey earth like that which com- 
monly covers the ſhores of ſalt-water bays and 
coves. This clay had a ſimilar ſmell and a ſaline 
taſte. Maons Keen, and ſeveral other people, in- 
ferred from hence, that the whole country, 
where Raccoon and Penn's neck are ſituated, was 
anciently quite overflowed by the ſea. They 
likewiſe knew, that, at a great depth in the 
ground, ſuch a trowel, as the Indians make uſe 
of, had been found. | 
SVEN Lock, and Villiam Cobb, both above 
fifty years of age, agreed, that in many places 
hereabouts, where wells had been dug, they 
had ſeen a great quantity of reed, moſtly rotten, 
at the depth of twenty or thirty feet and up- 
wards. On ep wats 
As Cobb made a well for himſelf, the work- 
men, after digging twenty feet deep, came upon 
ſo thick a branch, that they could not get for- 
wards, till it was cut in two places; the wood 
was ſtill very hard. It is very common to find, 
near the ſurface of the earth, quantities of all 
ſorts of leaves not quite putrified. On making 
a dyke ſome years ago, along the river on which 
the church at Raccoon ſtands ; and for that pur- 
poſe cutting through a bank, it was found quite 
full of oyſter ſhells, though this place is above a 
hundred and twenty Eng//þ miles from > 
| neareſt 
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neareſt ſea ſhore. Theſe men, and all the inha- 


bitants of Raccoon, concluded from this circum- 
ſtance (of their own accord, and without being 
led to the thought) that this tract of land was a 
part of the ſea many centuries ago.. They like- 
wiſe aſſerted, that many little lakes, which in 
their youth were full of water, even in the hot- 
teſt ſeaſon, now hardly formed a. narrow brook 
in ſummer, except after heavy rains ; but it did 
not appear to them that the rivers had loſt any 
water. | 

Aok HELM found (on digging a well) firſt 
ſand and little ſtones, to the depth of eight feet; 
next a pale- coloured clay, and then a black one. 
At the depth of fifteen feet he found a piece of 
hard wood, and ſeveral pieces of mundick or 
pyrites. He told me, that he knew ſeveral places 
in the De/aware, where the people went in boats, 
when he was young, but which at preſent were 
changed into little iſlands, ſome of which were 
near an Engliſb mile in length. Theſe iſlands 
derive their origin' from a ſand or bank in the 
river; on this the water waſhes ſome clay, in 
which ruſhes come up, and thus the-reſt is ge- 
nerated by degrees. 

On a meeting of the olleft Swedes in the pa- 
riſh of Raccoon, I obtained the following anſwers 
to the queſtions which I aſked them on this ac- 
count. Whenever they dig a well in this neigh- 
bourhood, they always find, at the depth of 
twenty or thirty feet, great numbers of oyſter 
ſhells and clams : the latter are, as was above- 
mentioned, a kind of large ſhells, which are 
tound in bays, and of which the Indians make 
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their money. In many places, on digging wells, 
a quahtity of ruſhes and reeds have been found 
almoſt wholly undamaged; and once on ſuch an 
occaſion a whole bundle of flax was brought up, 
found between twenty and thirty feet under 
ground; it ſeemed as little damaged as if it had 
been lately put under ground; all looked at it 
with aſtoniſhment, as it was beyond conception 
how it could get there: but I believe the good 
people ſaw ſome American plants, ſuch as the 
wild Virginian flax, or Linum Virginianum, and 
the Antirrhinum Canadenſe, which look very like 
common flax; yet it is remarkable that the 
bundle was really tied together. The Europeans, 
'on their arrival in America, found our common 
flax neither growing wild nor cultivated by the 
Indians, how then could this bundle get into the 
ground? Can it be ſuppoſed, that paſt ages have 
ſeen a nation here, fo early acquainted with the 
uſe of flax? I would rather abide by the opi- 
nion, that the above American plants, or other 
| ſimilar ones, have been taken for flax. Char- 
coal and fire-brands have often been found under 
ground: The Swediſh church-warden, Eric Rag- 
nilſon, told me that he had ſeen a quantity of 
them, which had been brought up at. the digging 
of a well: on ſuch ocgaſions, people have often 
found (at the depth of between twenty and fifty 
feet) great branches and blocks. There were 
ſome. ſpots where, twenty feet under the ſurface 
of the earth, the people had found ſuch trowels 
as the Indians uſe : from theſe obſervations they 
all concluded, that this tract of land had for- 


merly been the bottom of the ſea, It is to be 
8 obſerved, 
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obſerved, that moſt of the wells which have hi- 
therto been made, have been dug in new ſettle- 
ments, where the wood was yet- ſtanding, and 
had probably ſtood for centuries together. From 
the obſervations which have hitherto been men- 
tioned, and to which I ſhall add ſimilar ones in 
the ſequel, we may, with a conſiderable degree 
of certainty, conclude, that a great part of the 
province of New Terſey, in ages unknown to 
poſterity, was part of the bottom of the ſea, and 
was afterwards formed by the ſlime and mud, 
and the many other things which the river Dela- 
ware carries down along with it, from the upper 
parts of the country : however, Cape May ſeems 
to give ſome occaſion for doubts, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak in the ſequel. 

Nov. 27th. Tux American ever-greens are, | 


1. Ilex Aquifolium, holly. 

2. Kalma latifolia, the ſpoon tree. 

3. Kalmia anguſtifolia, another ſpecies of it. 

4. Magnolia glauca, the beaver tree. The 
young trees of this kind only keep their leaves, 
the others drop them. . 

5. Viſcum album, or miſletoe; this commonly 
grows upon the Nyſſa aquatica, or tupelo tree, 
upon the Liguidambar flyraciflua, or ſweet gum 
tree, the oak and lime tree, ſo that their whole 
ſummits were frequently quite green in winter. 

6. Myrica cerifera, or the candleberry tree; 
of this however only ſome of the youngeſt ſhrubs 
preſerve ſome leaves, but moſt of them had al- 
ready loſt them. | | 

7. Pinus Abies, the pine, IT. 
| 8. Pinus 


7 
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8. Pinus ſylveftris, the fir. 
9. Cupreſſus thyoides, the white cedar. 
10. Juniperus Virginiana, the red cedar. 


SEVERAL oaks and other trees dropt their 
leaves here ip winter, which however keep them 
ever green, a little more to the ſouth, and in Ca- 
rolina. 5 Bo” 

Nov. zoth. IT has been obſerved, that the 
Europeans in North: America, whether they were 
born in Sweden, England, Germany, or Holland; 
or in North America, of European parents ; al- 
ways loſt their teeth much ſooner than common; 
the women eſpecially were ſubje& to this diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance ; the men did not ſuffer 
ſo much from it. Girls not above. twenty years 
old, frequently had loſt half of their teeth, with- 
out any hopes of getting new ones: I have at- 
tempted to penetrate into the cauſes of this early 
ſhedding of the teeth, but I know not whether [ 
have hit upon a true one. Many people were 
of opinion that the air of this country hurt the 
teeth: ſo much is certain, that the weather can 
no where be ſubject to more frequent and ſudden 
changes ; for the end of a hot day often turns out 
piercing cold, and vice verſa. Vet this change 
of weather cannot be looked upon as having any 
effect upon the ſhedding of the teeth, for the 
Indians prove the contrary : they live in the ſame 
air, and always keep fine, entire white teeth ; 
this I have ſeen myſelf, and have been affured of 
by every body: others aſcribe it to the great 
quantities of fruit and ſweetmeats which are 


here eaten, But I have known many . 
| who 
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who never eat any fruit, and nevertheleſs had 
hardly a tooth left. | | 

I THEN began to ſuſpect the tea, which is 
drank here in the morning and afternoon, eſpe- 
cially by women, and is ſo common at preſent, 
that there is hardly a farmer's wife, or a poor 
woman, who does not drink tea in the morning : 
| was confirmed in this opinion, when I took a. 
journey through ſome parts of the country which 
were {til inhabited by Indians. For Major 
General Johnſon told me at that time, that ſe- 
veral of the Indians, who lived cloſe to the Eu- 
ropean ſettlements, had learnt to drink tea. And 
it has been obſerved, that ſuch of the Indian wo- 
men, as uſed themſelves too much to this liquor, 
had, in the ſame manner as the European women, 


loſt their teeth prematurely, though they had 


formerly been quite ſound. Thoſe again, who 
had not uſed tea, preſerved their teeth ſtrong and 

ſound to a great age. | 2 
I AFTERWARDS found, that the uſe of tea 
could not entirely cauſe, this accident. Several 
young women, who lived in this. country, but 
were born in Europe, complained that they loſt 
moſt of their teeth after they came to America: 
l aſked, whether they did not think that it aroſe 
from the frequent uſe of tea, as it was known, 
that ſtrong tea, as it were enters into and cor- 
rodes the teeth; but they anſwered, that they 
had loſt their teeth before they had began to 
drink tea ; but, continuing my enquiries, I found 
at laſt a ſufficient cauſe to account for the loſs of 
their teeth : each of theſe women owned, that 
they were accuſtomed to eat every thing hot, and 
| | ; nothing 
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could eat it as faſt as it came from the fire, This 
is likewiſe the caſe with the women in the coun. 
try, who loſe their teeth much ſooner and more 
abundantly than the men. They drink tea in 
greater quantity, and much oftener, in the morn- 
ing, and even at noon, when the employment of 
the men will not allow them to fit at the tea- 
table. Beſides that, the Engliſbmen care very 
little for tea, and a bowl of punch is much more 
agreeable to them. When the Engliſh women 
drink tea, they never pour it out of the cup into 
the ſaucer, but drink it hot as it is out of the 
former. The Indian women, in imitation of 
them, ſwallow the tea in the ſame manner. On 
the contrary, thoſe Jadians, whoſe teeth are ſound, 
never eat any thing hot, but take their meat either 
quite cold, or only juſt milk warm. 
I asxeD the Swediſh church- warden in Phi- 
ladelphia, Mr. Bengtſon, and a number of old 
Swedes, whether their parents and countrymen 
had likewiſe loſt their teeth as ſoon as the Ame- 
rican coloniſts ; but they told me that they had 
preſerved them to a very great age. Bengtſon 
aſſured me, that his father, at the age of ſeventy, 
cracked peach ſtones and the black walnuts with 
his teeth, notwithſtanding their great hardnels, 
which at this time no body dares to venture at 
that age. This confirms what I have before 
ſaid, for at that time the uſe of tea was not yet 
known in North America. | | 
No diſeaſe is more common here, than that 
which the Engliſb call fever and ague, which 1s 


ſometimes quotidian, tertian, or quartan. But 
| it 
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++ often happens, that a perſon who has had a 


tertian ague, after loſing it for a week or two, 
gets a quotidian ague in its ſtead, which, after a 
while, again changes into a tertian. The fever 
commonly attacks the people at the end of Au- 
guſt, or beginning of September, and commonly 
continues during autumn and winter, till towards 
ſpring, when it ceaſes entirely. h 
ST RANGERS who arrive here, commonly are 
attacked by this ſickneſs the firſt or ſecond year 
after their arrival; and it is more violent upon 
them, than upon the natives, ſo that they ſome- 
times die of it; but if they eſcape the firſt time, 
they have the advantage of not being viſited again 
the next year, or perhaps never any more. It is 
commonly ſaid here, that ſtrangers get the fever 
to accuſtom them to the climate. The natives, 


of European offspring, have annual fits of this 


ague in ſome parts of the country: ſome, how- 
ever, are ſoon delivered from it; with others, on 
the contrary, it continues for ſix months toge- 
ther, and others are afflicted with it till th die. 
The Indians alſo ſuffer it, but not fo violently 
as the Europeans. No age is ſecured againſt it: 
in thoſe places where it rages annually, you ſee 
old men and women attacked with it; and even 
children in the cradle, ſometimes not above three 
weeks old: it is likewiſe quotidian, terttan, or 
quartan, with them. This autumn the ague was 
more violent here than it commonly uſed to be. 
People who are afflicted with it look as pale as 
death, and are greatly weakened, but in general 
are not prevented from doing their work in the 
intervals. It is remarkable, that every year there 
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are great parts of the country where this fever 
rages, and others where ſcarce a ſingle perſon has 
been taken ill. It likewiſe is worth notice, that 
there are places where the people cannot remem- 
ber that it formerly prevailed in their country, 
though at preſent it begins to grow more com- 
mon: yet there was no other viſible difference 
between the ſeveral places. All the old Swedes, 
Engliſhmen, Germans, &c. unanimouſly aſſerted, 
that the fever had never been ſo violent, and of 
ſuch continuance, when they were boys, as it is 
at preſent. They were likewiſe generally of 
opinion, that about the year 1680, there were 
not ſo many people afflicted with it, as about this 
time. However, others equally old were of 
opinion, that the fever was proportionably as 
common formerly as it is at preſent z but that it 
could not at that time be ſo ſenſibly perceived, 
on account of the ſcarcity of inhabitants, and the 
great diſtance of their ſettlements from each 
other; it is therefore probable that the effects of 

the fever have at all times been equal. 0 
Ir would be difficult to determine the true 
cauſes of this diſeaſe; they ſeem to be numerous, 
and not always alike: ſometimes, and, I believe, 
commonly, ſeveral of them unite. I have taken 
all poſſible care to ſound the opinions of the phy- 
ſicians here on that head, and J here offer them 
to the reader. 8 . 
Son of them think that the peculiar quali- 
ties of the air of this country cauſe this fever; 
but moſt of them aſſert, that it is generated by 
the ſtanding and putrid water, which it ſeems 
is confirmed by experience, For it has been 
N obſerved, 
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obſerved, in this country, that ſuch people, as 
live in the neighbourhood of moraſles or ſwamps, 
or in places where a ſtagnant, ſtinking water is 
to be met with, are commonly infeſted with the 
feyer and ague every year, and get it more rea- 
dily than others. And this chiefly happens at a 
time of the year when thoſe ſtagnant waters are 
moſt evaporated by the exceſſive heat of the ſun, 
and the air is filled with the moſt noxious va- 
pours. The fever likewiſe is very violent in all 
places which have a very low ſituation, and where 
falt water comes up with the tide twice in 
twenty-four hours, and unites with the ſtagnant 
freſh water in the country. Therefore, on tra- 
velling in ſummer, over ſuch low places where 
freſh and falt water unite, the nauſeous ſtench 
ariſing from thence often forces the traveller to 
ſtop his noſe. On that account moſt of the in- 
habitants of Penn's neck, and Salem in New Fer- 
fey, where the ground has the above-mentioned 
quality, are annually infeſted with the fever to a 
much greater degree than the inhabitants of the 
higher country. If an inhabitant of the higher 
part of the country, where the people are free 
trom the fever, removes into the lower parts, he 
may be well aſſured that the fever will attack 
him at the uſual time, and that he will get it 
again every year, as long as he continues in that 
country. People of the livelieſt complexion, on 
coming into the low parts of the country, and 
continuing there for ſome time, have entirely 
loſt their colour and become quite pale. How- 
ever, this cannot be the ſole cauſe of the fever, as 


have been in ſeveral parts of the country N 
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had a low ſituation, and had ſtagnant waters near 
them, where the people declared they ſeldom 
ſuffered from this ſickneſs; but theſe places were 
about two or three degrees more northerly. 
OTHERS were of opinion that diet did ve- 
ry much contribute towards it, and chiefly laid 
the blame upon the inconſiderate and intempe- 
rate conſumption of fruit. This is particularly 
the caſe with the Europeans, who come into Ame- 
rica, and are not uſed to its climate and its fruit ; 
for thoſe who are born here can bear more, yet 
are not entirely free from the bad effects of eating 
too much. I have heard many Eng/i/hmen, Ger- 
mans, and others, ſpeak from their own experience 
on this account; they owned, that they had of- 
ten tried, and were certain that after eating a wa- 
ter melon once or twice before they had break- 
faſted, they would have the fever and ague in a 
few days after. Yet it is remarkable, that the 
French in Canada told me that fevers were leſs 
common in that country, though they conſum- 
ed as many water melons as the Engliſb colonies, 
and that it had never been obſerved that they oc- 
caſioned a fever; but that on coming in the hot 
ſeaſon to the [/linos, an Indian nation which is 
nearly in the fame latitude with Penhilvania and 
New Jerſey, they could not eat a water melon 
without feeling the ſhaking fits of an ague, and 
that the Indians therefore warned them not to eat 
of ſo dangerous a fruit. Query, Does not this 
lead us to think that the greater heat in Pen/y/- 
vania, and the country of the Hlinois, which 
are both five or ſix degrees more ſoutherly than 
Canada, makes fruit in ſome meaſure more dan- 
b gerous :? 
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gerous? In the Engliſb North American colonies, 
every country man plants a number of water me- 
lons, which are eaten whilſt the people make hay, 
orduring the harveſt, when they have nothing up- 
on their ſtomachs, in order to cool them during 
the great heat, as that juicy fruit ſeems very pro- 
per to give refreſnment. In the ſame manner 
melons, cucumbers, gourds, ſquaſhes, mulber- 
ries, apples, peaches, cherries, and ſuch like fruit 
are eaten here in ſummer, and all together contri- 
bute to the attacks of the ague. 


greatly towards it, may be concluded from the 
unanimous accounts of old people, concerning 
the times of their childhood; according to which, 
the inhabitants of theſe parts, were at that time 
not ſubject to ſo many diſeaſes as they are at pre- 
ſent, and people were ſeldom ſick. All the old 
Swedes likewiſe agreed, that their countrymen, 
who firſt came into North America, attained to a 
great age, and their children nearly to the ſame ; 
but that their grand children, and great grand chil- 
dren did not reach the age of their anceſtors, and 
their health was not near ſo vigorous and durable. 
But the Szoedes who firſt ſettled in America, lived 
very frugally; they were poor, and could not 
buy rum, brandy, or other ſtrong liquors, which 
they ſeldom diſtilled themſelves, as few of them 
had a diſtilling veſſel. However they ſometimes 
had a good ſtrong beer. They did not underſtand 
the art of making cyder, which is now fo com- 
mon 1n the country: tea, coffee, chocolate, which 
are at preſent even the country people's daily 


breakfaſt, were wholly unknown to them: molt 
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of them had never taſted ſugar or punch. The 
tea which is now drank, is either very old, or 
mixed with all ſorts of herbs, ſo that it no longer 
deſerves the name of tea: therefore it cannot have 
any good effect upon thoſe who uſe it plentifully; 
beſides, it cannot fail of relaxing the bowels, as 
it is drank both in the morning and in the after- 
noon quite boiling hot. The Indians, the off- 
fpring of the firſt inhabitants of this country, are 
a proof of what I have ſaid. It is well known 


- that their anceſtors, at the time of the firſt arrival 


of the Europeans, lived to a very great age. Ac- 
cording to the common accounts, it was then not 
uncommon to find people among the Indians, 
who were above a hundred years old : they lived 
frugally, and drank pure water: brandy, rum, 
wine, and all the other ſtrong liquors, were utter- 
ly unknown to them; but ſince the Chriſtians 
have taught them to drink theſe liquors, and the 
Indians have found them too palatable, thoſe who 
cannot reſiſt their appetites, hardly reach half the 
age of their parents, 
LASTLY, ſome people pretended that the loſs 
of many odoriferous plants, with which the 
woods were filled at the arrival of the Europeans, 
but which the cattle have now extirpated, might 
be looked upon as a cauſe of the greater progreſsof 
the fever at preſent. The number of thoſe ſtrong 
plants occafioned a pleaſant ſcent to riſe in the 
woods every morning and evening. It is therefore 
not unreaſonable to think, that the noxiouſneſs of 
the effluvia from putrifying ſubſtances was then 
prevented, ſo that they were not ſo dangerous to 
the inhabitants, 8 
SEVERAL 
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 SevERAL remedies are employed againſt this 
diſeaſe: the jeſuit's bark was formerly a certain 
one, but at preſent it has not always this effect, 
though they ſell it genuine, and for the very beſt. 
Many people accuſed it of leaving ſomething nox- 
ious in the body. Yet it was commonly obſerv- 
ed, that when the bark was good, and it was ta- 
kenas ſoon as the fever made its appearance, and 
before the body was weakened, it was almoſt ſure 
to conquer the fever, ſo that the cold fits never 
returned, and no pain or ſtiffneſs remained in the 
limbs; but when the diſeaſe is rooted in, and has 
conſiderably weakened the patients, or they are 
naturally very weak, the fever leaves them after 
uſing the jeſuit's bark, but returns again in a fort- 
night's time, and obliges them to take the bark 
again; but the conſequence frequently is a pain 
and a ſtiffneſs in their limbs, and ſometimes in 
their bowels, which almoſt hinders them from 
walking: this pain continues for ſeveral years to- 
gether, and even accompanies ſome to the grave. 
This bad effect is partly attributed to the bark, 
which can ſeldom be got genuine here, and part- 
ly to the little care which the patients take in 
uſing the bark. A man of my acquaintance was 
particularly dexterous in expelling the ague by the 
uſe of the jeſuit's bark. His manner of proceed» 
ing was as follows: when it was poſſible, the pa- 
tient muſt uſe the remedy as ſoon as the fever be- 
gun, and before it was ſettled in his body: but 
before he took the medicine, he was to take a 
diaphoretic remedy, as that had been found ve- 
ry falutary ; and as the fever is frequently of 
luch a nature here, as not to make the patient 
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ſweat, even when the hot fit is upon him, a per. 
ſpiration was to be brought about by ſome other 
means. To that purpoſe the patient took his 
doſe on the day when he had his cold fit, and 
was not allowed to eat any thing at night. The 
next morning he continued in a warm bed, drank 
a,quantity of tea, and was well covered, that he 
might perſpire plentifully. He continued ſo till 
the perſpiration ceaſed, and then left the bed in 
a hot room, and waſhed his body with milk-warm 
water, in order to cleanſe it from the impurities 
that ſettled on it from the perſpiration, and to 
prevent their ſtopping up of the pores. The 
patient was then dried again, and at laſt he took 
the bark ſeveral times in one day. This was re- 
peated twice or thrice on the days after he had the 
ague, and it commonly left him without return- 
ing, and moſt people recover ſo well, that they 
do not look pale after their fickneſs. 

Tux bark of the root of the Tulip tree, or Li- 
riodendron Tulipifera, taken in the ſame manner 
as the jeſuit's bark, ſometimes had a ſimilar et- 
fect. 

SEVERAL people peeled the roots of the Cor- 
nus florida, or Dog wood, and gave this peel to 

atients ; and even ſome people, who could not 
= cured by the jeſuit's bark, have recovered by 
the help of this. I have likewiſe ſeen people 
cured of the fever, by taking brimſtone reduced 
to powder, and mixed with ſugar, every night 
before they went to bed, and every morning be- 
fore they got up : they took it three or four times 
in the inteivals, and at each time drank ſome 


warm liquor, to waſh the powder down, How- 
ever 
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find much relief from it. 
So ME people collected the yellow bark of the 
ach tree, eſpecially that which is on the root, 
and boiled it in water, till half of it was evapo- 
rated by boiling. Of this decoction the patient 
took every morning about a wine glaſs full, be- 
fore he had eaten any thing. This liquor has a 
diſagreeable taſte, and contracts the mouth and 
tongue like alum; yet ſeveral perſons at Raccoon 
who had tried many remedies in vain, were cured 
by this. | 

OTHERs boiled the leaves of the Potentilla 
reptans, or of the Potentilla canadenſis, in water, 
and made the patients drink it before the ague 
fit came on, and it is well known that ſeveral per- 
ſons have recovered by this means. | 
THe people who are ſettled upon the river Mo- 
hawk in New York, both Indians and Europeans, 
collect the root of the Geum rivale, and pound it. 
This powder ſome of them boil in water till it is 
a pretty ſtrong decoction: others only infuſe cold 
water on it and leave it ſo for a day; others mix 
it with brandy. Of this medicine the patient is 
to take a wine glaſs full on the morning of the 
day when the fever does not come, before he has 
eaten any thing. I was aſſured that this was one 


! Ah ein. As 


the jeſuit's bark, 

THe people who live near the iron mines, de- 
clared that they were ſeldom or never viſited by 
the fever and ague; but when they have the fe- 
ver, they drink the water of ſuch fountains, as 


ariſe from the iron mines, and have a 1 cha- 
U 3 lvybeat 
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of the ſureſt remedies, and more certain than 
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lybeat taſte ; and they aſſured me that this re. 
medy was infallible. Other people therefore who 
did not live very far from ſuch ſprings, went to 
them for a few days, when they had the fever, 


cured them. | 
I Have already ſhewn above, that ſage mixed 
with lemon juice, has been found very falutary 
againſt the ague. 

IT was however univerſally remarkable, that 
that which cures one perſon of it, has no effe& 
upon another. LOS 

Tux pleuriſy is likewiſe a. diſeaſe which the 
people of this country are much ſubje& to. The 
Swedes in this province call it f:7ches and burn- 
mg, and they always mean the pleuriſy when- 
ever they mention thoſe words, Many of the old 
Swedes told me that they had heard very little of 
it when they were young, and that their parents 
had known till leſs of it in their childhood; 
but that it was ſo common now, that many peo- 
ple died every year of it : yet it has been ob- 
ſerved, that in ſome years this diſeaſe has been 
very moderate, and taken few people away with 
it, whilſt in other years it makes great havock : 
it likewiſe is more violent in ſome places than 
in others. 

In the autumn of the year 1728, it ſwept 
away many at Penn's neck, a place below Rac- 
coon, and nearer to the De/aware, where a num- 
ber of Swedes are ſettled. Almoſt all the Swedes 
there died of it, though they were very numerous. 
From hence it happened that their 1 who 
were left in a very tender age, and grew up 

5 among 
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among the Engliſb children, forgot their mother 
tongue, ſo that few of them underſtand it at 
preſent. Since that time, though the pleuriſy 
has every year killed a few people at Penn's neck, 

et it has not carried off any conſiderable num- 
bers. It reſted as it were till the autumn of the 
year 1748, but then it began to make dreadful 
havock, and every week fix or ten of the old 
people died. The diſeaſe was ſo violent, that 
when it attacked a perſon, he ſeldom lived above 
two or three days ; and of thoſe who were taken 
ill with it, very few recovered. When the pleu- 
riſy was got into a houſe, it killed moſt of the 
old people in it: it was a true pleuriſy, but it 
had a peculiarity with it, for it commonly began 
with a great ſwelling under the throat and in the 
neck, and with. a difficulty of ſwallowing. Some 
people looked upon it as contagious, and others | 
ſeriouſly declared, that when it came into a fa- © 
mily, not only thoſe who lived in the ſame houſe | 
ſuffered from it, but even ſuch relations as lived 
far off. There have been ſeveral people at Penn's 
neck, who, without viſiting their ſick friends, 
have got the pleuriſy and died of it: I do not 
diſpute the truth of this, though I do not agree 
to the concluſion. The pleuriſy was the moſt 
violent in November ; yet ſome old people died 
of it even in the next winter ; but children were 
pretty free from it. The phyſicians did not 
know what to make of it, nor how to remedy it. 
Ir is difficult to determine the cauſes of ſuch 
violent diſeaſes. An old Engliſh ſurgeon who 
lived here gave the'following reaſon. The in- 
habitants of this country drink great quantities 
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of punch and other ſtrong liquors in ſummer, 
when it is very hot; by that means the veins in 
the diaphragm contract, and the blood grows 
thick. Towards the end of October and the be- 
ginning of November, the weather is apt to alter 
very ſuddenly, ſo that heat and cold change ſe- 
veral times a day. When the people during 


this changeable weather are in the open air, they 


commonly get this diſeaſe, It is likewiſe certain 
that the air is more unwholeſome one year than 
another, which depends upon the heat, and other 
circumſtances: this peculiar quality of the air 
muſt of courſe produce a pleuriſy. It is re- 
markable, that both in the year 1728, and in 
the preſent, when ſo many people died at Penn's 
neck, few died at Raccoon, though the two places 
are near each other, and ſeem to have the ſame 


ſoil and climate. But there is this difference, 


that Penn's neck lies remarkably low, and Rac- 
coon pretty high. The people in the former 
place have' ſettled betvreen marſhes and ſwamps, 
in which the water ſtagnates and putrifies ; and 
moſt of theſe places are covered with trees, by 


which means the wet is ſhut up ſtill more, and 


near ſuch marſhes are the houſes. Laſtly, the 
water at Penn's neck is not reckoned ſo good as 
that in Raccoon. It likewiſe becomes brackiſh in 
ſeveral little rivers, when the Delaware, during 
the tide, riſes very high, and runs up into them. 
On the banks of theſe rivulets live many of the 
Swedes, and take water for common uſe from 
them. | ; 4 pt 281 

December the zd. Tuls morning 1 ſet out 


for Philadelphia, where I arrived in the evening. 
WiIIp 
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WII p grapes are very abundant in the woods, 
and of various kinds; a ſpecies of them which 
are remarkable for their ſize, grow in the 
marſhes, and are greedily eaten by the Rac- 
coon : they are therefore called marſb grapes, 


but the Engliſb call them fox grapes: they 


have not an agreeable flavour, and are ſeldom 
eaten by the inhabitants of this country, who 
make uſe of a ſmall kind of wild grapes, 
which grow on a dry foll : pretty late in au- 
tumn when they are quite ripe, they have a very 
good flavour, being a mixture of ſweet and 
acid. Some people dry theſe grapes when ga- 
thered, and bake them in tarts, &c. they like- 


wiſe make uſe of them as dried ſweetmeats. 


The Swedes formerly made a pretty good wine 
from them; but have now left it off. How- 
ever ſome of the Engliſb ſtill preſs an agreeable 
liquor from theſe grapes, which they aſſured me 
was as good as the beſt claret, and that it would 
keep for ſeveral years. Km 

Tur manner of preparing this ſort of wine 
has been deſcribed at large in an almanack of 
this country, for the year 1743, and is as fol- 
lows : the grapes are collected from the twenty- 
firſt of September to about the eleventh of No- 
vember, that is as they grow ripe : they muſt be 
gathered in dry weather, and after the dew is 
gone off: the grapes are cleared of the cob- 
webs, dry leaves, and other things adhering to 
them. Next a great hogſhead is prepared which 
has either had treacle or brandy in ; it is waſhed 
very clean, one 'of the bottoms beat out, and 
the other placed on a ſtand for the purpoſe, or 
on 
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on pieces of wood in the cellar, or elſe in 2 
warm room, about two feet above the ground: 
the grapes are put into this hogſhead, and as 
they ſink lower in three or four days time, more 
axe added. A man with naked feet gets into the 
hogſhead and treads. the grapes, and in about 
half an hour's time the juice is forced out; the 
man then turns the Joweſt grapes uppermoſt, 
and treads them for about a quarter of an hour: 

is. is ſufficient to ſqueeze the good juice out 
of them: for an additional preſſure would even 
cruſh the unripe grapes, and give the whole a 
diſagreeable flavour. The hogſhead is then co- 


vered with a thick blanket ; but if there is no 


cellar, or it-is-very cold, two are ſpread over it. 
Under this coyering the juice is left to ferment 
for the firſt time, and in the next four or five 


days it ferments and works very ſtrongly. As 


ſoon as the fermentation ceaſes, a hole is made 
about ſix inches from the bottom, and ſome of 
the juice 1s tapped off about twice in a day. As 
ſoon as this is clear and ſettled, it is poured into 
an anker of a middling ſize; for from twenty 
buſhels of grapes, they get about as many gallons 
of juice: the anker remains untoułhed; and 
the muſt in it ferments a ſecond time: at this 
time it is neceſſary that the anker be quite full ; 
the (cum which ſettles at the bung-hole muſt be 
taken off, and the anker always filled up with 
more muſt, which is kept ready for that pur- 
poſe: this is continued till Chriſtmas, when the 
anker may be ſtopped up ; at laſt- the wine 18 
ready in February and bottled. It is likewiſe 
uſual here, to put ſome of the ripe grapes into 


a veſſel, 
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a veſſel, in order to make a vinegar; and that 
which is got by this means is very good. Several 
people made brandy from theſe grapes, which 
has a very pleaſant taſte, but is ſtill more plea- 
fant, if the fruits of the perſimon are mixed 
with it. The wood of theſe vines is of no 
uſe, it is ſo brittle that it cannot be uſed for 
ſticks : on cutting into the ſtem, a white, inſipid 
reſin comes out a few hours after the wound is 
made. In many gardens. vines are planted for 
the purpoſe of making arbours, for which they 
are indeed excellent; as their large and plentiful 
leaves form a very cloſe cover againſt the ſcorch» 
ing heat of the ſun. When the vines flower here 
in May and June, the flowers exhale a ſtrong, 
but exceeding pleaſant and refreſhing ſmell, - 
which is perceptible even at a great diſtance. 
Therefore on coming into the woods about that 
time, you may judge from the {ſweet perfume 
in the air, ariſing from the flowers of the vines, 
that you are near them, though you do not 
ſee them. Though the winters be ever fo ſe- 
vere, yet they do not affect the vines. Each 
grape is about the ſize of a pea, but further 
ſouthward they are ſaid to be of the ſize of com- 
mon raiſins, and of a finer flavour. Further up 
in the country, during a part of autumn, they 
are the chief food of bears, who climb up the 
trees in order to pluck them. People are of 
opinion, that if the wild vines were cultivated 
with more care, the grapes would grow larger, 
and more palatable. du bi 1444 
December the 5th. I SHAI IT here mention 
two prognoſtics of the, weather, Which were 
5 ag greatly 
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greatly valued here. Some people pretended to 
foretel that the enſuing winter would not be a 
ſevere one: this they conjectured from having 
ſeen wild geeſe and other migratory birds go 
to the ſouth in OFober, but return a few days 
ago in great numbers, and even paſs on further 
to the north. Indeed the enſuing winter was 
one of the moſt temperate ones. 

SEVERAL perſons likewiſe aſſured us that 
we ſhould have rain before to-morrow night, 
The reaſon they gave for this conjecture was, 
that this morning at ſun-riſing, from their 
windows they had ſeen every thing very plainly 
on the other fide of the river, fo that it appeared 
much nearer than uſual, and that this commonly 
foreboded rain. This preſage was likewiſe pretty 
exactly fulfilled, | 

Tu Indians, before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, had no notion of the uſe of iron, though 
that metal was abundant in their country, How- 
ever thew knew in ſome meaſure how to make 
uſe of copper. Some Dutchmen who lived here, 
{till preſerved the old account ameng them, that 
their anceſtors on their firſt ſettling in New York 
had met with many of the Indians, who had tobacco 
pipes of copper, and who made them underſtand 
by ſigns, that they got them in the neighbour- 
hood: afterwards the fine copper mine was diſ- 
covered, upon the hond river between Eliza- 
beth-town and New York. On digging in this 
mine, the people met with holes worked in the 
mountain, out of which ſome copper had been 
taken, and they found even ſome tools, which 
the Indians probably made uſe of, when they en- 
deawoured 
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deavoured to get the metal for their pipes. 
Such holes in the mountains have likewiſe been 
found in ſome parts of Penfylvama, viz. below 
Newcaſtle towards the ſea fide, and always ſome 
marks of a copper ore along with them. Some 
people have conjectured, that the Spaniards, af- 
ter diſcovering Mexico, failed along the coaſts of 
North America, and landed now and then, in 
order to enquire whether any gold or filver was 
to be met with, and that they perhaps made 
theſe holes in the mountains: but ſuppoſing 
them to have made ſuch a voyage along the 
coaſts, they could not immediately have found 
out the copper mines; and they probably did 
not ſtop to blaſt this ore, as they were bent 
only upon gold and filver ; it is therefore almoſt 
undoubted that the Indians dug theſe holes: or 
may we be allowed to ſuſpect that our old Nor- 
mans, long before the diſcoveries of Columbus, 
came into theſe parts, and met with ſuch veins 
of copper, when they failed to what they called 
the excellent Wineland *, of which our ancient 
traditional records called Sagor ſpeak, and which 
undoubtedly was North America ? But in regard 
to this, I ſhall have occaſion in the ſequel bet- 
ter to explain my ſentiments. \ It was remark- 
able, that in all thoſe places where ſuch holes 
have lately been found in the mountains, which 
maniſeſtly ſeem to have been dug by men, 
they were always covered with a great quantity 
r hn 1 Menn 
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Ses for this rieten the ſcarce, and curious work intituled, 
7 or feet biſtoria Vinlandiæ anti gaæ feu partis America ſeptentrienalis. 
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of earth, as if they were intended to remain 
hidden from ſtrangers. {7 

Der. 6th. On long voyages the failors ſome. 
times catch ſuch fiſh as are known to none of 
the ſhip's company ; but as they are very greedy 
after freſh proviſions, they ſeldom abſtain from 
eating them : however it proves often venturing 
too much, experience having ſhown, that their 


want of caution has often coſt them their lives, 


for ſometimes poiſonous fiſh are caught. Put 
there is a method of finding them out, as I have 
heard from ſeveral captains of ſhips ; it is uſual 
when fuch unknown fiſh are boiled, to put a 
filver button, or any piece of filver, into the 
kettle, which, if the fiſh be poiſonous, will turn 
quite black, but if it be not, it will not 
change : ſome of the ſeamen referred to their 
own repeated experience *. | 510 

Mr. Franklin and ſeveral other gentlemen 
frequently told me, that a powerful Indian, 
who poſſeſſed Rhode Hand, had fold it to the 
Engliſh for a pair of ſpectacles: it is large 
enough for a prince's domain, and makes a pe- 
culiar government at preſent. This Indian knew 
to ſet a true value upon a pair of ſpectacles : for 
undoubtedly if thoſe glaſſes were not ſo plentiful, 
and only a few of them could be found, they 


* Tr1s experiment with the ſilver ſuppoſes, that the broth of 
the fiſh would be fo ſtrong as to act as a ſolvent upon the filver; 
but there may be poiſons, which would not affect the filver, and 
however prove fatal to men; the ſureſt way therefore would be to 
ſuppreſs that appetite, which may become fatal not only to a few 
men of the. crew, but alſo endanger the whole ſhip, by the loſs of 
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would, on account of their great uſe, bear the 


ſame price with diamonds. L nin gültig 
Tur ſervants which are made uſe of in the 
Engliſh American colonies are either free perſons, 
or ſlaves, and the former are again of two dif- 
ferent ſorts. | i 
1. THost who are quite free ſerve by the 
year; they are not only allowed to leave their 
ſervice at the expiration of their year, but may 
leave it at any time when they do not agree with 


* 


their maſters. However in that caſe they are 


in danger of loſing their wages, which are very 
conſiderable. A man ſervant who has ſome abi» 
lities, gets between ſixteen and twenty pounds 


in Penſylvania currency, but thoſe in the coun- 


try do not get ſo much. A ſervant maid gets 
eight or ten pounds a year: theſe ſervants have 
their food beſides their wages, but muſt buy 
their own' clothes, and what they get of theſe, 
they muſt thank their maſter's goodneſs for. 

2. Taz ſecond kind of free ſervants conſiſt of 
ſuch perſons as annually come from Germany, 
England, and other countries, in order to ſettle 


here, Theſe new comers are very numerous 
every year: there are old and young ones, and 


of both ſexes; ſome of them have fled from op- 


preſſion, under which: they ſuppoſed: themſelves . 


to have laboured. Others have been driven from 
their country by perſecution on account of re- 


ligion ; but moſt of them are poor, and have 


not money enough to. pay their. paſſage, . which 


15 between ſix and eight pounds ſterling for ea 
perſon ; therefore they agree with the captain 5 2 


that they will fuffer themſelves to be ſold for 
| a few 
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a few years, on their arrival. In that caſe the 
perſon who buys them, pays the freight for 
them; but frequently very old people come over, 
who cannot pay their paſſage, they therefore ſell 
their children, ſo that they ſerve both for them- 
ſelves and for their parents: there are likewiſe 
ſome who pay part of their paſſage, and they are 
ſold only for a ſhort time. From theſe circum- 
ſtances it appears, that the price of the poor 
foreigners who come over to North America is 
not equal, and that ſome of them ſerve longer 
than others: when their time is expired, they 
get a new ſuit of clothes from their maſter, and 
ſome other things: he is likewiſe- obliged to 
feed and clothe them during the years. of their 
ſervitude. Many of the Germans who come 
hither, bring money enough with them to pay 
their paſſage, but rather ſuffer. themſelves to be 
ſold, with a view, that during. their ſervitude 
they may get ſome knowledge of the language 
and quality of the country, and the like, that 
they may the better be able to conſider what 
they ſhall do when they have got their liberty, 
Such ſervants are taken preferable to all others, 
becauſe they are not ſo dear; for to buy a Ne- 
groe or black ſlave, requires too much money 
at once; and men or maids who get yearly 
| wages, are likewiſe too dear; but this kind of 
ſervants may be got for half the money, and 
even for leſs ; for they commonly pay fourteeen 
pounds, Penſylvania currency, for a perſon who 
is to ſerve four years, and ſo on in proportion. 
Their wages therefore are not above three 


pounds Penſylvania currency per ann, I 7 
kin 
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kind of ſervants, the Engliſb call ſervings. When 
a perſon has bought ſuch a ſervant for a certain 
number of years, and has an intention to fell 
him again, he is at liberty to do ſo; but he 1s 
obliged, at the expiration of the term of the 
ſervitude, to provide the uſual ſuit of cloaths for 
the ſervant, unleſs he has made that part of the 
bargain with the purchaſer. The Bug and 
Irijh commonly ſell themſelves for four years, 
but the Germans frequently agree with the cap- 
tain before they ſet out, to pay him a certain 
ſum of money, for a certain number of perſons ; 
as ſoon as they arrive in America, they go about 
and try to get a man who wall pay the paſſage 
for them : in return they give according to the 


to ſerve a certain number of years: at laſt they 
make their bargain with the higheſt bidder. 

3. Tus Negroes or Blacks make the third 
kind, They are in a manner ſlaves; for when 
a Negro is once bought, he is the purchaſer's 


to another, or makes him free. However it is 
not in the power of the maſter to kill his Negro 
for a fault, but he muſt leave it to the magi- 


rica, and bought by almoſt every one who could 


ſlaves ; hut they are no longer ſo nice, and they 
have as many. Negroes as other people. How- 
ever. many people cannot conquer the idea of 
its being contrary: to the laws of Chriſtianity to 
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circumſtances, one, or ſeveral of their children, 


ſervant as long as he lives, unleſs he gives him 


ſtrates to proceed according to the laws. For- 
merly the Negroes were brought over from A. 


afford at, The Quakers alone ſcrupled to have 


keep flaves. There are likewiſe ſeyeral free 
N Negroes 
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to get a very zealous Quaker for their maſter, 
who gave them their liberty, after they had faith- 
fully ſerved him for ſome time. | 

AT preſent they ſeldom bring over any Ne- 
groes to the Engliſh colonies, for thoſe which 
were formerly brought thither, have multiplied 
conſiderably. In regard to their marriage they 
proceed as follows: in caſe you have not only 
male but likewtſe female Negroes, they muſt in- 
termarry, and then the children are all your 
ſlaves: but if you poſſeſs a male Negro only, 
and he has an inclination to marry a female be- 


| longing to a different maſter, you do not hinder 


your Negro in fo delicate a point; but it is no 
advantage to you, for the children belong to the 
maſter of the female; it is therefore advantageous 
to have Negro-women. A man who kills his 
Negro muſt ſuffer death for it: there is not 
however an example here of a white man's ha- 
ving been executed on this account. A few 
years ago it happened that a maſter killed his 
flave ; his friends and even the magiſtrates ſe- 
cretly adviſed him to leave the country, as other- 
wiſe they could not avoid taking him priſoner, 


and then he would be condemned to die accord- 


ing to the laws of the country, without. any 
hopes of ſaving him. This lenity was employed 
towards him, that the Negroes might not have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a maſter executed for 
killing his ſlave; for this would lead them. to 
all ſorts of dangerous deſigns againſt their mal» 
ters, and to value themſelves too much. 
Tax Negroes were formerly brought from 

| 4 
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Africa, as I mentioned before; but now this 
ſeldom happens, for they are bought in the Veſt 
Indier, or American Iſlands, whither they were 
originally brought from their own country : for 
it has been found that on tranſporting the Ne- 
groes from Africa, immediately into theſe nor- 
thern countries, they have not ſuch a good ſtate 
of health, as when they gradually change places, 
and are firſt carried from Africa to the Weſt In- 
dies, and from thence to North America. It has 
frequently been found, that the Negroes cannot 
ſtand the cold here fo well as the Europeans of 
whites ; for whilſt the latter are not in the leaſt 
affected by the cold, the toes and fingers of the 
former are frequently frozen. There is likewiſe 
a material difference among them in this point; 
for thoſe: who come immediately from Africa, 
cannot bear the cold ſo well as thoſe who are 
either born in this country, or have been here for 
a conſiderable time; for the froſt eaſily hurts the 
hands or feet of the Negroes which come from 
Africa, or occaſions violent pains in their whole 
body, -or in ſome parts of it, though it does not 
at all affect thoſe who have been ſhes for ſome 
time. There are frequent examples that the 
Negroes on their paſſage from Africa, if it hap- 


pens in winter, have ſome of their limbs de- 


ſtroyed by froſt, on board the ſhip, when the 
cold is but very inconſiderable, and the ſailors 
are ſcarce obliged to cover their hands. I was 
even aſſured, that ſome Negroes have been ſeen 


here, who have had an exceſſive pain in their 


legs, which afterwards broke in the middle, and 
dropt entirely from the body, together with the 
X 2 fleſh 
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fleſh on them. - Thus it is the ſame cafe with 
men here, as with plants which are brought 
from the ſouthern countries, and cannot accuſ- 

tom themſelves to a colder climate. > 
THe price of Negroes differs according to their 
age, health, and abilities. A. full-grown Negro 
coſts from forty pounds and upwards to a hun- 
dred of Penſyluania currency. A Negro boy, or 
girl, of two or three years old, can hardly be got 
for leſs than eight or fourteen pounds in Penh 
vania currency. Not only the Quakers, but 
likewiſe feveral Chriſtians of other denominations, 
ſometimes ſet their Negroes at liberty. This is 
done in the following manner: when a /gentle- 
man has a faithful Negro who has done him 
great ſervices, he ſometimes declares him inde- 
pendent at his death. This 1s however very ex- 
penſive; for they are obliged to make a proviſion 
for the Negro thus ſet at liberty, to afford him 
ſubſiſtence when he is grown old, that he may 
not be driven by neceſſity to wicked actions, or 
that he may be at any body's charge, for theſe 
free Negroes become very lazy and indolent at- 
terwards. But the children which the free, Ne- 
gro has begot during his ſervitude are all ſlaves, 
though their father be free. On the other hand 
thoſe Negro children-are free whoſe parents are 
at liberty. The Negroes in the North: American 
colonies are treated more mildly, and fed better 
than thoſe in the Weſ Indies, They have as good 
food as the reſt of the ſervants, and they poſſeſs 
equal advantages in all things, except their be- 
ing obliged to ſerve their whole life-time, and 
get no other wages than what their maſter's 
goodneſs 
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oodneſs allows them: they are likewiſe clad at 
their maſter's expence. On the contrary, in the 
Weſt Indies, and eſpecially in the Spaniſh ande, 
they are treated very cruelly ; therefore no threats 
make more impreſſion upon a Negro here, than 
that of ſending him over to the Weſt Indies, in 
caſe he would not reform. It has likewiſe been 
frequently found by experience, that when you 
ſhow too much remiſſneſs to theſe Negroes, they 
grow ſo obſtinate, that they will no longer do 
any thing but of their own accord : therefore a 
ſtrict diſcipline is very neceſſary, if their maſter 
expects to be fatisfied'with their ſervices. 

Ix the year 1620, ſome Negroes were brought 
to North America in a Dutch ſhip, and in Virgi- 
nia they bought twenty of them. Theſe are ſaid 
to have been the firſt that came hither. When 
the Indians, whowere then more numerous in the 
country than at preſent, 'faw theſe black people 
for the firſt time, they thought they were a true 
breed of Devils, and therefore they called them 
Manitto for a great while: this word in their 
language ſignifies not only God, but likewiſe the 
Devil. Some time before that, when they ſaw 
the firſt Europeam ſhip on their coaſts, they were 
perfectly perſuaded that God himſelf was in the 
hip. This account I got from ſome Tidians, 
who preſerved it' among' them as a tradition 
which they had received from their anceſtors : 
therefore the arrival of the Negroes ſeemed to 


them to have confuſed every thing; but ſince 


that time they have entertained leſs diſagreeable 
notions of the Negroes, for at preſent many 
-ar iat. N | live 
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live among them, and they even ſometimes in- 

termarry, as I myſelf have ſeen. | 57771 
Tux Negroes have therefore been upwards of 
a hundred and thirty years in this country : but 
the winters here, eſpecially in New England and 
New York, are as ſeyere as our Swear winters. 
I therefore very carefully enquired, whether the 
cold had not been obſerved to affect the colour 
of the Negroes, and to change it, ſo that the 
third or fourth generation from the firſt that 
came hither, were not ſo black as their anceſtors. 
But I was generally anſwered, that there was not 
the leaſt difference of colour to be perceived ; and 
that a Negro born here, of parents which were 
likewiſe born in this country, and whoſe anceſ- 
tors both men and women had all been blacks 
born in this country, up to the third or fourth 
generation, was not at all different in colour, 
from thoſe Negroes who are brought directly 
over from Africa. From hence many people 
conclude, that a Negro or his poſterity do not 
change colour, though they continue ever ſo 
long in a cold climate; but the mixing of a 
white man with a Negro woman, or of a Negro 
with a white woman, has a different effect; there- 
fore to prevent any diſagreeable mixtures of the 
white people and Negroes, and that the Negroes 
may not form too great an opinion of them- 
ſelves, to the diſadvantage of their maſters, I am 
told there is a law made, prohibiting the whites 
of both ſexes to marry Negroes, underipain of 
death, and deprivation of the clergyman who 
marries them : but that the whites and blacks | 
$ ſometimes 
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ſometimes mix, appears from children of a mixed 
complexion, which are ſometimes born. 

Ir is likewiſe greatly to be pitied, that the 
maſters of theſe Negroes in moſt of the Engliſ 
colonies take little care of their ſpiritual welfare, 
and let them live on in their | pagan darkneſs. 
There are even ſome, who would be very ill 
pleaſed at, and would by all means hinder their 
Negroes from being inſtructed in the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, to this they are partly led by the 
conceit of its being ſhameful, to have a fpiritual 
brother or fiſter among ſo deſpicable a people; 
partly by thinking that they ſniould not be able 
to keep their Negroes ſo meanly afterwards ; and 
partly through fear of the Negroes growing too 
proud, on ſeeing themſelves upon a level with 
their maſters in religious matters. 

SePvERAL Writings are well known, which 
mention, that the Negroes in South America 
have a kind of poiſon with which they kill each 
other, though the effe& is not ſudden, but hap- 
pens a long time after the perſon. has taken it: 
the ſame dangerous art of poiſoning. is known by 
the Negroes-in North America, as has frequently 
been experieaced. However only a few of them 
know the' ſecret, and they likewiſe know the re- 
medy againſt it, therefore when a Negro feels 
himſelf poiſoned, and can recollect the enemy 
who might poſſibly have given him the poiſon, 
he goes to him, and endeavours by money and 
entreaties to move him to deliver him from the 
poiſon; but if the Negro is malicious, he does 
not only deny that he ever poiſoned him, but 
likewiſe that he knows a remedy againſt it: this 
5 Ha poiſon 
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poiſon does not kill immediately, for ſometimes 
the ſick perſon dies ſome years after. But from 
the moment he has the poiſon he falls into a 
conſumption; and enjoys few-days of good health: 
ſuch a poor wretch often knows that he is poi- 
ſoned, the moment he gets the poiſbn, The 
Negroes commonly employ it on ſuch of theit 
brethren as behave well, are beloved by their 
maſters, and ſeparate as it were from their eoun - 
trymen, or do not like to converſe with them. 


They have likewiſe often other reaſons for their 


enmity; but there are few examples of theit 
having poiſoned their maſters. Perhaps the mild 
treatment they receive, keeps them from doing 
it, or perhaps they fear that they may be diſ- 
covered, and that, in ſuch a caſe, the: fevereſt 
puniſhments would be inflicted on them. 


Try never diſcover what the poiſon conſiſts 


of, and keep it ſecret beyond conception. It is 
probable that it is a very common thing, which 
may be got all the world over, for wherever they 


are they can always eaſily procure it. There- 
fore it cannot be a plant, as ſeveral learned men 
have thought; for that is not to be met with 
every where. I have heard many accounts here 
of Negroes who have been killed by this poiſon.” 
I ſhall only mention one incident, which hap- 


pened during my ſtay in this country. A man 
here had a Negro who was exceedingly: faithful 
to him, and behaved ſo well, that he would not 


have given him for twenty other Negroes. His 
maſter likewiſe ſhewed him a peculiar kindneſs, 


and the flave's conduct equalled that of the beſt 
Chriſtian fervant ; he likewiſe converſed as little 
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zs poſſible with the other Negroes z, on that ac- 
count they hated him to exceſs; but as he was 
ſcarce evet in company with them, they had no 
opportunity of conveying the [poiſon to him, 
which they had often tried. However, on com- 
ing to town during the fair (for he lived in the 
country) ſome other Negroes invited him to 
drink with them. At firſt he would not, but 
they preſſed him till he was obliged to comply. 
As ſoon as he came into the room, the others 
took a pot from the wall and pledged him, de- 
ſiring him to drink likewiſe: he drank; but 
what beer is this? It is full of *. I pur- 
poſely omit what he mentioned, for it ſeems un- 
doubtedly to have been the name of the poi 
with which malicious Negroes do ſo much harm, 
and which is to be met-with almoſt every where. 
t might be too much employed to wicked. pur 
poſes, and it is therefore better that it remains 
unknown. The other Negroes and Negro- wo- 
men fell a laughing at the complaints of their 
hated countryman, and danced and ſung as if 
they had done an excellent action, and had at 
laſt obtained the point ſo much wiſhed for. The 
innocent Negro went away immediately, and, 
when he got home, ſaid, that the other Negroes 
had certainly-poiſoned: him: he then fell into a 
aner and no remedy could prevent his 
eath. 1 onk7 i nou) HE nent in 2 4 
Dec. 7th. Ix the morning 1 undertook 
gain a little journey, to Rapcoon, in New FJenſey. 
IT does not ſeem difficult to find out the rea- 
ons, why the people multiply more here than in 
Europe, As ſoon as a perſon is old enough, he 
may 


have extracted from the Philadelphia gazette. 
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may marry in theſe provinces, without any fear 
of poverty; for there is ſuch a tract of good 
ground yet uncultivated, that a new- married man 
can, without difficulty, get a ſpot of ground, 
where he may ſufficiently ſubſiſt with his wife 
and children. The taxes are very low, and 
he need not be under any concern on their ac- 
count. The liberties he enjoys are ſo great, that 
he conſiders himſelf as a prince in his poſſeſſions. 
I ſhall here demonſtrate, by ſome plain examples, 
what effect ſuch a conſtitution is capable of, 
MAONS KEEN, one of the Swedes in Raccoon, 
was now near ſeventy years old: he had many 
children, grandchildren, -and great-grandchil- 
dren ; ſo that, of thoſe who were yet alive, he 
could muſter up forty-five perfons. Beſides 
them, ſeveral by his children and grandchildren 
died young, and ſome in a mature age. He 
was, therefore, uncommonly blefſed. Yet his 
happineſs is not comparable to that which is ta 
be ſeen in the following examples, and which! 


lx the year 1732, died at Ipſwich, in New 
England, Mrs. Sarah Tuthil, a ' widow, aged 
eighty- ſix years. She had brought fixteen chil- 
_ dren into the world; and from ſeven of them on- 
ly, the had ſeen one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

Ix 1739, May zoth, the children, grand, and 
great-grandchildren, of Mr. Richard Buttington, 
in the pariſh of Chefter, in Penſylvania, were al- 
ſembled in his houſe; and they made together 
one hundred and fifteen perſons, The parent of 
theſe children, Richard Buttington, who was 
born in England, was then entering into his 

eighty- 
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eghty-fifth year; and was at that time quite 
freſh, active, and ſenſible. His eldeſt ſon, then 
ſixty years old, was the firſt Enghſbman- born i in 
Penſylvama. + Inn 

In 1742, 8th of Jan, died at Trenton; in New 
Jerſey, Mrs. Sarah Furman, a widow, aged 
ninety- ſeven years. She was born in New Eng- 
land, and left five children, ſixty-one grand 
children, one hundred and eighty-two great- 
grandchildren, and twelve great- great- grand - 
children, who were all alive when ſhe died. 

In 1739, 28th of Jan. died at South King ton, 
in New England, Mrs. Maria Hazard, a widow, 
in the . year of her age. She was born 
in Rhode Iſland, and was a grandmother of the 
then vice-governor of that iſland, Mr. George 
Hazard. She could count altogether five hun- 
dred children, grandchildren, great-grandchil- 
dren, and great=-great-grandchildren. When ſhe 
died, two hundred and five perſons of them'were 
alive ; a grand-daughter of hers had Gy been 
grandmother near fifteen years, 

In this manner, the uſual wiſh or bleſſing in 
our liturgy, that the new- married couple may 
ſee their grandchildren, till the third and fourth 
generation, has been literally ane in n 
to ſome of theſe perſons *. 

Dec. gth. In every country we evinnenly 


meet with a number of inſects; of which many, 


though they be ever ſo ſmall and contemptible, 
can do conſiderable. damage to the inhabitants. 
Of theſe dangerous nets mor are e ſome 
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in North America : ſome are peculiar to that 
country, others are common to Europe likewiſe, 

' I nave already mentioned the Moſquitoes as a 
kind of diſagreeable gnats ; and another noxious 
inſet, the ' Bruchus Piß, which deſtroys whole 
fields with peaſe. I ſhall here add ſome more. 

THeRE are a kind of Locufts, which, about 
every ſeventeenth year, come hither in incredible 
numbers. They come out of the ground in the 
middle of May, and make, for fix weeks toge- 
ther, ſuch a noiſe in the trees and woods, that 
two perſons who meet in ſuch places, cannot 
underſtand each other, unleſs they ſpeak louder 
than the locuſts can chirp.” During that time, 
they make, with the ſting in their tail, holes in- 
to the ſoft bark of the little branches on the 
trees, by which means theſe branches are ruined. 
They do no other harm to the trees or other 
plants. In the interval, between the years when 

are ſo numerous, they are only ſeen or heard 
fingle in the woods. 

THERE is likewiſe a kind of Caterpillars in 
theſe provinces, which eat the leaves from the 
trees. They are alſo innumerable in ſome years. 
In the intervals there are but few of them: but 
when they come, they ſtrip the trees ſo entirely 
of their leaves, that he woods in the middle of 
ſummer are as naked as in winter. They eat all 
kinds” of leaves, and very few trees are left un- 
touched by them. As, about that time of the year, 
the heat is moſt exceſſive, the ſtripping” the 
trees of their leaves has this fatal conſequence, 
that they cannot withſtand the heat, but dry up 
entirely. In this manner, great foreſts are ſome- 


times *entitely ruined. The Swedes, * 
ere, 
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here, ſhewed- me, here and there, great tracts in 
the woods, where young trees were now grow- 
ing, inſtead of the old ones, which, ſome years 
ago, had been deſtroyed by the caterpillars, 


Theſe caterpillars afterwards change into moths, - 


or phalænæ, which ſhall be deſcribed in the ſen 
quel, in their proper places. "1 

In other years the Graſi- worms do a great deal 
of damage in ſeveral places, both in the mea - 
dows and corn-fields. For the fields are at cer - 
tain times over-run with great armies of theſe 
worms, as with the other inſects; yet it is very 
happy that theſe many plagues. do not come all 
together. For in thoſe years, when the locuſts 
are numerous, the caterpillars-and graſs-worms. 
are not, very conſiderable, and it happens ſo With 
the latter kinds, ſo that only one of the three 
kinds comes at a time. Then there are ſeveral 
years when they are very ſcarce. - The graſs+ 
worms have been obſerved to ſettle chiefly in a 
fat ſoil; but as ſoon as careful huſbandmen diſ- 
cover them, they draw narrow channels with al- 
moſt perpendicular fades quite. round the field in 
which the worms are ſettled; then, by creeping 
further, they all fall into the ditch, and cannot 
get out again. I was aſſured, by many perſons, 
that theſe three ſorts of inſects followed each 
other pretty cloſely ; and that the locuſts cams 
in the firſt, year, the caterpillars in the ſecond, 
and the graſs-worms in the laſt : I have likewiſe 
found, by my own experience, that this is partly 


true. 51865 181 21277] 2: 71 Srl rennt een 
Morus, or Tinea, which eat the clothes, are 
likewiſe abundant here. I have ſeen cloth, 
worſted gloves, and other woollen ſtuffs, "wm 
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had hung all the ſummer locked up in a ſhrine, 
and had not been taken care of, quite cut thro 
by theſe worms, fo that whole pieces fell out. 
Furs, which had been kept in the garret, were 
frequently fo ruined by worms, that the hair went 
off by handfuls. I am, however, riot certain 
whether theſe worms were originally in the coun- 
try, or whether they were brought over from 
Europe. 

FLPAs are likewiſe to be found in this part of 
the world. Many thouſands were undoubtedly 
brought over from other countries; yet immenſe 
numbers of them have certainly been here ſince 
time immemorial. I have ſeen them on the grey 
ſquirrels, and on the hares which have been kill - 
ed in ſuch deſart parts of this country, where no 
human creature ever lived. As I afterwards 
came further up into the country, and was o- 
bliged to lie at night in the huts and beds of the 
Indians, 1 was fo plagued by immenſe quantities 
of fleas, that I imagined I was put to the tor- 
ture. They drove me from the bed, and I was 
very glad to fleep on the benches below the roof 
of the huts. But it is eaſy to conceive that the 
many dogs which the Indiant keep, breed fleas 
without end. Dogs and men lie promiſcuouſly 
in the huts ; and a ſtranger can hardly lie down 
and ſhut his eyes, but he is in danger of being 
either ſqueezed to death, or ſtifled, by a dozen or 
more dogs, which lie round him, and upon him, 
in order to have a good reſting- place. For I 1ma- 
gine they do not expect that ſtrangers wall ven- 
tare. to beat them, or throw them off, as their 
maſters and miſtreſſes commonly do. ol 
Tag noiſy Crickets {Gry/lus domeſticus which 
are 
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are ſometimes to be met with in the houſes in 
Sweden, I have not perceived in any part of Pen- 
ſilvania or New Jerſey; and other people whom 
have aſked, could not ſay that they had ever 
ſeen any. In ſummer there are a kind of black. 
Crickets & in the fields, which make exactly the 
ame chirping noiſe as our houſe crickets. But 
they keep only to the fields, and were ſilent as 
ſoon as winter or the cold weather came on. 
They ſay it ſometimes happens that theſe field 
crickets take refuge in houſes, and chirp conti- 
nually there, whilſt it is warm weather, or whilſt 
| the rooms are warm; but as ſoon as it grows 
cold they are filent. In ſome. parts of the pro- 
| vince of New York, and in Canada, every farm- 
houſe, and moſt of the houſes in the towns, 
ö ſwarm with ſo many, that no farm-houſe in our 
country can be better ſtocked with them. They 
continue their muſic there throughout the whole 
winter, WES; 941. | 
Bugs  {Cimex leftularius) are very plentiful 
here, I have been ſufficiently tormented by them, 
in many places in Canada But I do not remem- 
ber having ſeen any with the [:dians, during my 
ſtay at Fort Frederick. The commander there, 
Mr. de Loufignan, told me, that none of the I. 
linoic and other Indians of the weftern parts of 
North America knew any thing of theſe vermin. 
and he added; that he could with certainty ſay 
this from his on experience, having been among 
them for a great while. Vet I cannot determine 
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whether bugs were firſt brought over by the Eu- 
ropeans, or whether they have originally been in 
the country. Many people looked upon them 
as natives of this country, and as a proof of it 
ſaid, that under the wings of bats the people had 
often found bugs, which had eaten very deep in- 
to the fleſh. It was therefore believed that the 
bats had got them in ſome hollow tree, and had 
afterwards brought them into the Houſes, as they 
commonly fix themſelves cloſe to the walls, and 
creep into the little chinks which they meet with. 
But as I have never ſeen any bugs upon bats, 1 
cannot ſay any thing upon that ſubje&. Perhaps 
a louſe or a tick ( Acarus has been taken for a 
bug. Or, if a real bug has been found upon 2 
bat's wing, it is very eaſy to conceive. that it fix- 
ed on the bat, whilſt the latter was ſitting in the 
chinks of a houſe ſtocked with European bugs. 
As the people here could not bear the incon- 
venience of theſe vermin, any more than we can 
in Sweden, they endeavoured to expel them by 
different means. I have already remarked, 
that the beds to has. Feed 
of Saſſafras wood, but that they were only 
temporary remedies. Some perſons aſſured 
me that they had found, from their own experi- 
ence, and by repeated trials, that no remedy was | 
more effectual towards the expulſion of bugs, than 
the injecting of boiling water into all the cracks | 
where they are ſettled, and waſhing all the wood | 
of the beds with it; this being twice ar thrice 
repeated, the bugs are wholly deſtroyed. But if 


there are bugs in neighbouring houſes, they "a | 
| _- 
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galten to one's clothes, and thus be brought over 
into other houſes. 

I cannot fay whether theſe remedies are good 
or no, as I have not tried them; but by repeated 
trials I have been convinced that ſulphur, if it be 
properly employed, entirely deſtroys bugs and 
their eggs in beds and walls, though they were 
ten times more numerous than the ants in an ant 
hill.“ 

Tur Mil- beetles, or Cock-roaches, are likewiſe 
2 plague of North America, and are ſettled in ma- 
ny of its provinces. The learned Dr. Colden was of 
opinion that theſe inſects were properly natives of 
the Weſt Indies, and that thoſe that were found in 
North America were brought over from thoſe 
ilands. To confirm his opinion, he ſaid, that it 
was yet daily ſeen how the ſhips coming with 
goods from the JVeft-Indies to North-America 
brought mill-beetles with them in great num- 
bers. But from the obſervations which I have 
made in this country, I have reaſon to believe that 
theſe infects have been on the continent of North 
America time immemorial. Yet notwithſtand- 
ing this I do not deny their being brought over 
fem the VMeſt Indies. They are in almoſt every 
houſe in the city of New Verb; and thoſe un- 
donotedly came over in ſhips. But how can that 
be ſaid of thoſe mill-beetles, which are found in 
the midſt pf the woods and deſerts? 

Tus Enugliſb likewiſe call the Mill- beetles, Cocke 
roackeu, abd the Dutch e them the name of 


* A ſtill more iafallibt e remedy, is £9 th an the forniture, 
Wfeted with that vermin, with a ſolution of arſenicſ. F. 
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Kackerlack. The Swedes in this country call 


them Brodoetare, or Bread-eaters, on account of 
the damage they do to the bread, which I am go. 
ing to deſcribe. Dr. Linnæus calls them Blatta 
Orientalis. Many of the Swedes call them like- 
wiſe Kackerlack. They are not only obſerved in 
the houſes, but in the ſummer they appear often 
in the woods, and run about the trees, which are 
cut down. On bringing in all ſorts of old rotten 
blocks of wood for fewel, in February, I diſcover. 
ed ſeveral cock-roaches ſettled in them; they were 
at firſt quite torpid, or as it were dead ; but after 
lying in the room for a while, they recovered, be- 
came very lively, and began to run about. I af- 
terwards found yery often, that when old rotten 
wood was brought home in winter, and cut in 
picces for fewel, the cock-roaches were got into 
it in numbers, and lay in it in a torpid ſtate, 
In the ſame winter, a fellow cut down a great 
dry tree, and was about to ſplit it. I then ob- 
ſerved in a crack, ſome fathoms above the ground, 
ſeveral cock-roaches together with the common 
ants. They were, it ſeems, crept up a great 
way, in order to find a ſecure place of abode a- 
gainſt winter. On travelling, in the middle of 


OZober 1749, through the uninhabited country | 
between the Enghſh and French colonies, and 
making a fire at night near a thick half rotten | 
tree, on the ſhore of lake Champlain, numbers | 


of cock-roaches came out of the wood, being 
wakened by the ſmoke and the fire, which had 
driven them out of their holes. The Prenchmen, 


who were then in my company, did not know | 
them, and could not give them any name. In} 
Canada 
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Canada the French did not remember ſeeing any 
in the houſes. In Penhylvania, I am told, they 
run in immenſe numbers about the ſheaves of 
corn, during the harveſt. At other times they 
live commonly in the houſes in the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments, and lie in the crevices, eſpecially in the 
cracks of thoſe beams which ſupport the ceiling, 
and are neareſt to the chimney. , 
THty do a deal of damage by eating the ſoft 
parts of the bread. If they have once made a 
hole into a loaf, they will in a little time eat all 
the ſoft part in it, ſo that on cutting the loaf, 
nothing but the cruſt is left. I am told they 
likewiſe eat other victuals. Sometimes they bite 
people's noſes or feet, whilſt they are aſleep. An 
old Swede, called Sven Laock, a grandſon of the 
Rev, Mr. Laockenius, one of the firſt Swediſh 
clergymen that came to Penßyluania, told me, 
it W that he had in his younger years been once very 
„much frightened on account of a cock-roach, 
, which crept into his ear whilſt he was aſleep. He 
n MW waked ſuddenly, jumped out of bed, and felt 
at that the inſect, probably out of fear, was en- 
:- W deavouring with all its ſtrength to get deeper. 
of W Theſe attempts of the coach-roach were ſo pain- 
ful to him, that he imagined his head was burſt» 
ing, and he was almoſt ſenſeleſs; however he 
haſtened to the well, and bringing up a bucket 
fall of water, threw ſome into his ear. As ſoon 
as the cock-roach found itſelf in danger of 


ad being drowned, it endeavoured to fave itſelf, and 
„ puſhed backwards out of the ear, with its hind 
feet, and thus happily. delivered the poor man 


from his fears. 
„CC 
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Tun Moodslice are diſagreeable inſets, which 
in a manner are worſe than the preceding; but 
as J have already deſcribed them in a peculiar 
memoir, which is printed among the memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences for the year 1754, 
I refer my readers to that account. 

Dec. 11th. THis morning I made a little 
excurſion. to Penn's Neck, and further over the 
Delaware to Wilmington, The country round 
Penu's Neck has the ſame qualities as that about 
other places in this part of New Terſcy. For 
the ground conſiſts chiefly of ſand, with a thin 
{ſtratum of black ſoil. It is not very hilly, but 
chiefly flat, and in moſt places covered with 
open woods of ſuch trees as have annual leaves, 
eſpecially oak. Now and then you ſee a ſingle 
farm, and a little corn-field round it. Between 
them are here and there little marſhes or ſwamps, 
and ſometimes a brook with water, which has a 
very flow motion. | 
Tur woods of theſe parts conſiſt of all forts 
of trees, but chiefly of oak and hiccory. These 
woods have certainly never been cut down, and 
have always grown without hindrance. It might 
there fore be expected that there are trees of an 
uncommon great age to be found in them; but 
it happens otherwiſe, and there are very fes 
trees three hundred years old. Moſt of them 
are only two hundred years old; and this cony 
vinced me that trees have the ſame quality ay 
animals, and die after they are arrived at a cery 
tain age. Thus we find great woods here, buy 
when the trees in them have ſtood an hundred 
and fifty or an hundred and eighty years, they 
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re either rotting within, or loſing their crown, 
or their wood becomes quite ſoft, or their roots 
ire no longer able to draw in ſufficient nouriſh- 
ment, or they die from ſome other cauſe. There- 
fre when ſtorms blow, which ſometimes hap- 
pens here, the trees are broke off either juſt 
above the root, or in the middle, or at the ſum- 
mit. Several trees are likewiſe torn out with 
their roots by the power of the winds. The 
"li forms thus cauſe great devaſtations in theſe fo- 
ut coſts. Every where you ſee trees thrown down 
er by the winds, after they are too much weakened 
un by one or the other of the above-mentioned 
ut cauſes to be able to reſiſt their fury. Fire like- 
ich vie breaks out often in the woods, and burns 
es, the trees half way from the root, ſo that a vio- 
ge eat guſt of wind eaſily throws them down. 
1 Os travelling through theſe woods, I pur- 
pe roſcly tried to find out, by the poſition of the 
Saß trees which were fallen down, which winds are 
the ſtrongeſt hereabouts. But I could not con- 
to clude any thing with certainty, for the trees fell 
ee on all fides, and lay towards all the points of 
the compaſs. I therefore judged, that any wind 
which blows from that fide where the roots of 
tac tree are weakeſt and ſhorteſt, and where it 
an make the leaſt reſiſtance, muſt root it up and 
row it down. In this manner the old trees die 
way continually, and are fucceeded by a young 
generation. Thoſe which are thrown down lie 
an the ground and putrify, ſooner or later, and 
oy that means-encreaſe the black foil, into which 
nz leaves are likewiſe finally changed, which 


dcop abundantly in autumn, are blown about by 
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he winds for ſome time, but are heaped up, and 
lie on both ſides of the trees, which are fallen 
down. It requires ſeveral years before a tree is 
intirely reduced to duſt. When the winds tear 
up a tree with the roots, a quantity of looſe foil | 
commonly comes out with, and ſticks to them 
for ſome time, but at laſt it drops off, and forms 
a little hillock, which is afterwards augmented 
by the leaves, which commonly gather about 
the roots. Thus ſeveral inequalities are formed 
in the woods, - ſuch as little holes and hills; and 
by this means the upper foil muſt likewiſe be 
heaped up in ſuch places. 
Some trees are more inclined to putrify than 
others. The Zupelo-tree { Nyſſa), the tulip-tree | 
{ Liriodendron), and the ſweet gum-tree C Liquid- 
ambar , became rotten in a ſhort time. The 
hiccory did not take much time, and the black 
oak fell ſooner to pieces than the white oak ; but | 
this was owing to circumſtances, If the bark 
remained on the wood, it was for the greateſt} 
part rotten, and entirely eaten by worms within, 
in the ſpace of fix, eight, or ten years, ſo that 
nothing was to be found but a reddiſh brown} 
duſt. But if the bark was taken off, they! 
would often lie twenty years before they were 
entirely rotten. The ſuddenneſs of a trees 
growth, the bigneſs of its pores, and the fre- 
quent changes of heat and wet in ſummer, cauſe 
it to rot ſooner. To this it muſt be added, that 


all forts of inſets make holes into the ſtems off 
the fallen trees, and by that means the moiſture 
and the air get into the tree, which muſt off 
courſe forward putrefaction. Moſt of the wy 
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here have deciduous or annual leaves. Many of 


g them begin to rot whilſt they are yet ſtanding 
10 and blooming. This forms the hollow trees, in 
1 which many animals make their neſts and pla- 
- ces of refuge. 

1 Tux breadth of the Delaware directly oppoſite 
; Vilnington, is reckoned an Engliſb mile and a 
0 half; yet to look at it, it did not ſeem to be ſo 


great. The depth of the river, in the middle, 
is faid to be from four to fix fathoms here. 

4 Dec. 12th. TRE Joiners ſay, that among 
the trees of this country they chiefly uſe the 


* black walnut. trees, the wild N Tſp and the 
n caurled maple. Of the black walnut trees ¶ Jug- 
„ ens nigra} there is yet a ſufficient quantity. 
1 However careleſs people take pains enough to 


deſtroy them, and ſome peaſants even uſe them 
a fewel. The wood of the wild cherry-trees 
{Prunus Virginiana is very good, and looks ex- 
ceedingly well ; it has a yellow colour, and the 
older the furniture 1s, which is made of it, the 
better it looks. But it is already difficult to get 
at it, for they cut it every where, and plant it 
no where. The curled maple { Acer rubrum) is 
a ſpecies of the common red maple, but like- 
wiſe very difficult to be got. You may cut down 
many trees without finding the wood which you 
want. The wood of the ſweet gum-tree ( Liquid- 
ambar) is merely employed in joiner's work, ſuch 
as tables, and other furniture. But it muſt not 
be brought near the fire, becauſe it warps. The 
firs and the white cedars (Cupreſſus thyoides) are 
likewiſe made uſe of by the joiners for different 
forts of work. 7 
| 7 Tux 
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Tu millers who attended the mill which 
ſtood here, ſaid, that the axle - trees of the wheel: 
of the mill were made of whrte oak, and that the 
continued good three or four years, but that the 
fir- wood does not keep ſo well. The cogs of the 
mill-wheel, and the pullies, are made of the 
wood of the white walnut- tree, becauſe it is the 
hardeſt which can be got here. The wood of 
mulberry-trees is of all others reckoned the moſt 
excellent for pegs and plugs in ſhips and boats. 

AT night I went over the river Delaware, | 
from Wilmington, to the ferrying- -place, on the 
New Terſey fide. 

Dec. 13th. In the morning I returned to 
Raccoon. 

ON many trees in the woods of this country, 
either on one of the ſides, or in the middle of a | 
branch, or round a branch, are greater or leſſer 
knobs or excreſcences. Sometimes there is only | 
a ſingle one in a tree. In the fize there is a con- | 
ſiderable difference, for ſome of theſe knobs are 
as big and bigger than a man's head, others are 
only mall. They project above the ſurface of 
the tree, like a tumor. Sometimes a tree was 
quite covered with them. They do not lie on 
one ſide only, but often form a circle round | 
branch, and even round the ſtem itſelf. The | 
trees which have theſe knobs are not always | 
great ones, but ſome not above a fathom high. 
The knobs commonly conſiſt of the ſame parts 
as the wood itſelf, and look within like curled | 
wood. Soine of them are hollow. When a knob | 
on a little tree is cut open, we commonly find a | 
nujaber of little worms in it, which are ſome- 
times 
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times alſo common in the greater knobs. This 
ſhews the origin of the knobs in general. The 
tree is ſtung by inſets, which lay their eggs 
under the bark, and from the eggs worms are 
afterwards hatched. They occaſion an extravaſa- 
tion of the ſap, which gradually condenſes into 
a knob, Only the trees with annual deciduous 
leaves have theſe knobs, and among them chiefly 
the oak, of which again the black and Spanish 
oak have the greateſt abundance of knobs. The 
ofh trees, ( Fraxinus excelflor) and the red maple 
{ Acer rubrum) likewiſe have enough of them. 
Formerly the Swedes, and more eſpecially the 
Finlanders, who are ſettled here, made diſhes, 
bowls, &c. of the knobs which were on the 
ach- trees. Theſe veſſels, I am told, were very 
pretty, and looked as if they were made of 
curled wood. The oak-knobs cannot be em- 
ployed in this manner, as they are. commonly 
worm-eaten and rotten within. At preſent the 
Swedes no longer make uſe of ſuch bowls and 
diſhes, but make uſe of earthen ware, or veſlels 
made of other wood. Some knobs are of an 
uncommon ſize, and make a tree have a mon- 
ſtrous appearance. Trees with knobs are very 
common in the woods of this country®, 


THE 


* In Siberia, and in the province of Wiatha, in the govern- 
ment of Caxan, in Ru//ia, the inhabitants make uſe of the knobs, 
which are pretty frequently found in birches, to make bowls and 
other domeſtic utenſils thereof. They are turned, made pretty 
thin, and covered with a kind of varniſh, which gives them a 
pretty appearance; for the utenſil looks yellow, and is marbled 
quite in a pictureſque manner, with brown veins. The beſt kind 
of theſe veſſels are made fo thin that they are ſemidiaphanous, 
and when put into hot water they grow quite pliant, and _ — 
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the beſt kind, and well varniſhed, F 
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Tur roads are good or bad according to the 
difference of the ground. In a fandy foil the 
roads are dry and good ; but in a clayey one they 
are bad, The people here are likewiſe very care. 
leſs in mending them. If a rivulet be not very 
great, they do not make a bridge over it ; and 
travellers may do as well as they can to get over: 
Therefore many people are in danger of being 
drowned in fach places, where the water is riſen 
by a heavy rain. When a tree falls acroſs the 
road, it is ſeldom cut off, to keep the road clear, 
but the people go round it. This they can eaſily 
do, ſince the ground is very even, and without 
ſtones; has no underwood or ſhrubs, and the 
trees on it ſtand much aſunder. Hence the roads 
here have ſo many bendings. | 

Tux farms are moſt of them ſingle, and you 


| ſeldom meet with even two together, except in 


towns, or places which are intended for towns ; 
therefore there are but few villages. Each farm has 
Its corn-fields, its woods, its paſtures and mea- 
dows. This may perhaps have contributed ſome- 
thing towards the extirpation of wolves, that 
they every where met with houſes, and people 


who fired at them. Two or three farm-houſes 


have generally a paſture or a wood in common, 
and there are ſeldom more together; but moſt 
of them have their own grounds divided from the 


others. 


formed by main force, quite flat, but when again left to them- 
ſelves, and grown cold, they return to their original ſhape, This 


kind of wood is called, in Raſſa, Kap, and the veſſels made of it, 


Kappoauie Jchaſbit, and are pretty high in price, when they are of 
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Dec. 18th. Atr perſons who intend to 
be married, muſt either have their banns pub- 
liſhed three times from the pulpit, or get a 
licence from the governor. The banns of the 
poorer ſort of people only are publiſhed, and all 
thoſe who are a little above them get a licence 
from the governor. In that licence he declares 
that he has examined the affair, and found no 
obſtacles to hinder the marriage, and therefore he 


allows it. The licence is ſigned by the gover- 


nor; but, before he delivers it, the bridegroom 
muſt come to him in company with two credit- 
able and well-known men, who anſwer for him, 
that there really is no lawful obſtacle to his mar- 
riage. Theſe men muſt ſubſcribe a certificate, 
in which they make themſelves anſwerable for, 
and engage to bear all the damages of, any com- 
plaints made by the relations of the perſons who 
intend to be married, by their guardians, their 
maſters, or by thoſe to whom they may have 
been promiſed before. For all theſe circum- 
ſtances the governor cannot poſſibly know. They 
further certify that nothing hinders the intended 
marriage, and that nothing is to be feared on 
that account. For a licence they pay five and 
twenty thillings in Penhlvanian money, at Phi- 
ladelþhia. The governor keeps twenty ſhillings, 
or one pound, and the remaining five ſhillings 
belong to his ſecretary. The licence is directed 
only to proteſtant clergymen. The quakers have 
a peculiar licence to their marriages. But as it 
would be very troubleſome, eſpecially for thoſe 
who live far from the governor's" reſidence, to 

2 | come 
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.reſt of their fellow - ſubjects, and have every part of their er 
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come up to town for every licence, and to bring 
the men with them who are to anſwer for them, 
the clergymen in the country commonly take a 
ſufficient number of licences and certificates, 
which are ready printed, with blanks leſt for 
the names; they give them occaſionally, and 

et the common money, one pound five ſhil- 
lings, for each of them, beſides ſomething for 
their trouble. The money that they have col- 
lected, they deliver to the governor as ſoon as 
they come to town, together with the certificates, 
which are ſigned by two men, as above-men- 
tioned; they then take again as many licences 
as they think ſufficient : from hence we may con- 
ceive that the governors in the Engliſh North 
American colonies, beſides their ſalaries, have very 
conſiderable revenues #, 

THERE is a great mixture of people of all 
forts in theſe colonies, partly of ſuch as are lately 
come over from Europe, and partly of ſuch as 
have not yet any ſettled place of abode. Hence 
it frequently happens that when a clergyman has 
married ſuch a couple, the bridegroom ſays he 
has no money at preſent, but would pay the fee 
at the firſt opportunity: however he goes off 
with his wife, and the clergyman never gets his 
due. This proceeding has given occafian to a 
cuſtom which is now common in Maryland, 


Though it is very deſireable, that the members of the church 
of England may enjoy the ſame religious liberty in America as the 


eſt:bliſhment among themſelves, and that therefore biſhops 
might he introduced in America, it is however to be ſeared th s 
will prove one of the obſtacles to the introducing of Eg bi- 
ſhops in that part of the world, | 725 | => 
When 
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When the clergyman marries a very poor couple, 
he breaks off in the middle 6f the Liturgy, and 
cries out, Where is my fee ? The man muſt then 
give the money, and the clergyman proceeds ; 
bat if the bridegoom has no money, the clergy- 
man defers the marriage till another time, when 
the man is better provided. People of fortune, of 
whom the clergyman is ſure to get his due, need 
not fear this diſagreeable queſtion, when they are 
married. l 1 
HowEvezR, though the parſon has got licen- 
ces to mary a couple, yet if he be not very 
careful, he may get into very diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances; for in many parts of the count 
there is a law made, which, notwithſtanding the 
governor's licence, greatly limits a clergyman in 
tome caſes. He is not allowed to marry a couple 
wo are not yet of age, unleſs he be certain of 
the conſent of their parents. He cannot marry 
ſach ſtrangers as have bound themſ:lves to ſerve 
a certain number of years, in order to pay off 
their paſſage from Europe, without the conſent 
of their maſters ;. if he acts without their con- 
ſent, or in oppoſition to it, he muſt pay a pe- 
nalty of fifty pounds, Perſy/vania currency, 
though he has the licence, and the certificate of 
the two men who are to anſwer for any objec- 
tion, Bur parents or maſters give themſelves 
no concern about theſe men, but take hold of 
the clergyman, who is at liberty to proſecute 
thoſe whe; gave him the certificate, and. to get 
his damages repaid. With the conſent of the 
parents and maſters, he mag marty people with- 
out danger to himſelf. No clergyman is al- 
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lowed to marry a negro with one of European ex- 
traction, or he muſt pay a penalty of one hun- 
dred pounds, according to the laws of Penhl. 
vania. | 

THERE is a very peculiar diverting cuſtom 
Here, in regard to marrying. When a man dies, 
and leaves his widow in great poverty, or ſo that 
ſhe cannot pay all the debts with what little ſhe 
has left; and that, notwithſtanding all that, there 
is a perſon who will marry her, ſhe muſt be mar- 
ried in no other habit than her ſhift. By that 
means, ſhe leaves to the creditors of her deceaſed 
Huſband her cloaths, and every thing which they 
find in the houſe, But ſhe is not obliged to pay 
them any thing more, becauſe ſhe has left them 
all ſhe was worth, even her cloaths, keeping 
only a ſhift to cover her, which the laws of the 
country cannot refuſe her. As ſoon as ſhe is 
married, and no longer belongs to the deceaſed 
huſband, ſhe puts on the cloaths which the ſe- 
cond has given her. The Swedifh clergymen 
here have often been obliged to marry a woman 
in a dreſs which is ſo little expenſive, and fo 
light. This appears from the regiſters kept in 
the churches, and from the accounts given by 
the clergymen themſelves, I have likewiſe often 
ſeen accounts of ſuch marriages in the Engl/6 
gazettes, which are printed in theſe colonies; 
and I particularly remember the following rela- 
tion: A woman went, with no other dreſs than 
her ſhift, out of the houſe of her deceaſed huſ- 
band to that of her bridegroom, who met her 
half way with fine new cloaths, and. ſaid, before 
all who were preſent, that he lent ae 2, 
5 n | | | ride; 
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bride ; and put them on her with his own hands. 
It ſeems he ſaid that he lent the cloaths, leſt, if 

he had faid he gave them, the creditors of the 
firſt huſband ſhould come and take them from 


her; pretending, that ſhe was looked upon as 
the reli& of her firſt huſband, before ſhe was 

married to the ſecond.  — * 
Dec. 21ſt. Ir ſeems very probable, from the 
en obſervations, that long before the ar- 
rival of the Swedes, there have been Europeans in 
this province; and, in the ſequel, we ſhall give 
more confirmations of this opinion. The fame 
old Maons Keen, whom I have already mentioned 
before, told 'me repeatedly, that, on the arrival 
of the Swedes in the laſt century, and on their 
making a ſettlement, called Helfngburg, on the 
banks of the Delaware, ſomewhat below the 
place where Salem is now ſituated; they found, 
at the depth of twenty feet, ſome wells, incloſed 
with walls. This could not be a work of the 
native Americans, or Indians, as bricks were en- 
tirely unknown to them when the Europeans 
firſt ſettled here, at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; and they ſtill leſs knew how to make uſe 
of them. The wells were, at that time, on the 
land; but in ſuch a place, on the banks of the 
Delaware, as is {ometimes under water, and 
ſometimes dry. But ſince, the ground has been 


| ſo waſhed away, that the wells are entirely eo- 


vered by the river, and the water is ſeldom low 
enough to ſhew the wells. As the Swedes after- 
wards made new wells for themſelves; at tome 
diſtance from the former, they diſcovered, in the 
ground, ſome broken carthen veſſels, and ſome 

entire 
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entire good bricks; and they have often got them 
out of the ground by plou Figl hin atv; 

FRroM theſe marks, it ſeems, we may contlude, 
that, in times of yore, either Europeans,” or othet 
people of the then civilized parts of the world, 
have been carried hither by. ſtorms, or other ae- 
cidents, ſettled here, on the banks of the river, 
burnt bricks, and made a colony here; but that 
they afterwards mixed with the Bilan, or were 
killed by them. They may gradually, by con- 
verfing with tlie Indians, have learnt their man- 
ners, and turn of thinking. The Swedes them- 
ſelves are accuſed, that they were already half 
Indians, when the 58 56 arrived in the year 
1682. And we {lll fee, that the French, Eng- 
liſh, Germans, Dutch, and other Europeans, who 
have lived for ſeveral years together in diſtant pro- 
vinces, near and among the ndians, grow fo like 
them, in their behaviour and thonghts, that they 
can only be diſtinguiſhed by the difference* of 
their colour. But hiftory, together with the 
tradition among the Indians, aſſures us, that the 
above-mentioned wells and bricks cannot have 
been made at the time of Columbus's expedition, 
nor ſoon after; as the traditions of the Tudors 
ſay, that thoſe wells were made long before that 

epocha. This account of the wells, which had 

been incloſed with bricks, and of ſuch bricks as 
have been found in ſeveral places in the ground, 
] have afterwards heard repegten by many other 
old Swedes. 

Dec. 22d. AX old farmer foretold a change 
of the weather, becauſe the air was very warm 


this day at noon,” theogh the morning had been 
. 
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very cold. This he likewiſe concluded, from 
having obſerved the clouds gathering about the 
ſun. The meteorological Ke annexed 
to this wow will * that his abſervation was 
juſt. 

/ Dec. 41ſt, Tue . the tooth- 
ach are almoſt as numerous as days in a year, 
There is hardly an old woman but can tell you. 
three or four ſcore of them, of which. ſhe is per- 
fectly certain that they are as infallible and peed 3 
in giving relief, as a month's faſting, by b 
and water, is to a burthenſome paunch, - Yet at 
happens often, nay, too frequently, that this pain- 
ful diſeaſe eludes all this formidable army of re- 
medies. However, I cannot forbear obſerving 
the following remedies, which have ſometimes, 
in this . * found effoctual againſt the 


tooth- ach. 
Wurd the pains come 8 the .hollawneſs 
of the teeth, the. following remedy: is ſaid to 


have had a good effect: A little cotton is put at 
the bottom of a tobacco - pipe: the tobacco is put 
in upon it, and lighted ; and you ſmoke till it 19 
almoſt burnt up. By 3 — dil of the to- 
bacco gets into the cotton, Which is then taken 
out, and applied to the tooth As hot as it can us 
ſuffered. | 
The chief remedy of the Heben, or Iroqueſe, | 
12ainſt the. tooch=ach,. occalioned by hollow 
teeth, 1 heard of Captain Lindſey's dy, at OH- 
20; and the Aare me, that the knew, from 
her own erperienge, that the remedy was elfe 
tual, They take the ſeed capſules of the Ving! 
9 ee is pe, rh ru 2 
or, I, the 
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them in pieces. It will then be rough, and look 
like cotton. This cotton-like ſubſtance is dip. 
ped into ſtrong brandy, and then put into the 
hollow tooth, which. commonly ceaſes to. ache 
ſoon after. The brandy is biting or ſharp, and 
the ſeeds of the anemone, as moſt ſeeds of the 
Polyandria Polygynia claſs. of plants (or ſuch as 
have many Stamina, or male flowers, and many 
Piſſilla, or female flowers) have likewiſe an acri- 
mony. They therefore, both together, help to 
aſſuage the pain; and this remedy is much of 
the ſame kind with the former. Beſides that, 
we have many ſeeds which have the ſame qua- 
lities with the American anemone, 

Tur following remedy was much in vogue 
againſt the tooth-ach which' is attended wit 
ſwelling : They boil gruel, of flour of — 55 
and milk; to this they add, whillt it is yet over 
the fire, ſome of the fat of hogs, or other ſuet, 
and ſtir it well, that every thing may mix equally. 

A handkerchief is then ſpread over the gruel, and 
l applied as hot as poſſible to the ſwelled cheek, 
where it is kept till it is gone cool again. I have 
found, that this remedy has been very efficacious 
againſt a ſwelling; as it leſſens the pain, abates 
the ſw elling, opens a gathering, if there be any, 
and procures a good diſcharge of the Pas. ve 

I Hav ſeen the_Troqueſe boil the inner bark 
g of the Sambucus Canadenſis, or Canada Elder, and 
2 put i it on that part of the cheek in which the 
pain was moſt violent. This, 1 am told, often 
diminiſhes the pain. 

"AMONG OA Iro FT or Five Nite. upon 
the river Mohawk, EIT a young Indian 2 * 
4 99. rr Who 
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who, by, frequent drinking of tea, had got a 
violent tooch-ach. To cure it, ſhe boiled the 
Myrica aſplenii folia, and tied. it, as hot as ſhe 
could hear it, on the whole cheek. She ſaid, 
that remedy had often cured, the tooth-ach be- 
„ eee, yi WOE RP ab a Meant 
Jan. 3d, 1749. BEroRE the Europeans, un- 
der the direction of Calumbus, came to the Weſt- 
Indies, the fevages, or Indians (who lived there 
ſince times immemorial) were entirely unac- 
quainted with iron, which. appears, very ſtrange 
to us, .25 North America, almoſt in every part of 
it, contains a number of iran mines, They were 
mere, e PARENT Wage FL a 
ſtones,... ſhells, claws, of birds and wild beaſts, 
5 i<£0 I. 1 114 1 qo: 
pieces of bones, and other things of that kind, 
whenever they intended to make hatchets, Kniycs, 
and ſuch. like inſtruments, From hence it ap- 
ITE 20: OM Ont Ty 1 9723 ee. 
pears, that they muſt haye led a; very wretched 


life, , The old Swedes, who lived here, and.had 


. 0 Ni 


bad an, intercourſe with; the Judians when then 


were young,, and at a time when they were yet 


very numęrous in theſe, p arts, > cquld tell a gr cat 
many tings Foncerning ter, manner of Lying: 
At this time the people, find accidentally, . by 
ploughing and Spins in the ground, ſeveral of 
the inſtruments which, the adds employed, be. 
fore the Swedes and other, Europeans had provided 
44 Ag 453 W 14491 n 11 11 X ed , 
them With iron tools, For it is obſervable that 


. 


the Indians at preſent-make ale of no other tools, 
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and partly collecting a grea at many of ihe ancient 

Indian *tools,” 1 ſhall her e Heſeribe them. 
'Tuz 1K batchets were made of ſtone. Their 
ſhape i is ſimilar to that of the wedg es with which 
we cleive out wood; about half a 7500 long, and 
broad in proportion; they are made like a wedge, 
ſharp at one end, but rather blunter than our 
wedges. As this hatchet muſt be fixed on a 
handle, there Was a notch tnade all round the 
thick end. To faſten it, they ſplit a ſtick at one 
end, and put the ſtone between it, ſo that the 
two halves of the ſtick come into the notches of 
the ſtone; then they tied the two ſplit ends toge- 
ther with a rope , or ſomething like it, almoſt in 
the ſame Way as bie faſten de inſtrument with 
which they cut off iron, to a ſplit ſtick. ; Some 
bf theſe ſtone-hatchets were not notched'or fur- 
rowed at the upper end, and it ſeems they only 
held thoſe in their hands i in order to hew or ſtrike 
with then, ind did not make handles to them. 
Moſt of the hitthers which I have fern, conſiſted 
of'a hard rock-ſtohe; but ſomè were made of a 
fine, hard, black; .dpyrous ſtone. When the 
Indians intended to fell a thick ſtrong tret, they 
could not make uſe of their 9 7 8 but, for 
want of proper inſttuments, ett employed fire. 
They ſet fire to a great quantity of wood at thi 
roots of the tree, and made it al by that means. 
But chat the fire might not teach higher than 
they would have it, they faſtened ſome tags to a 
pole, dipped them rack Water, and kept con- 
tinually waſhing the tree, a little ab ove: the fire. 
Whenever they intended to hollow ont à thick 
tree for a canoe, they laid dry beaches all along 
the ſtem of the tree, as far as it muſt be W 
2 c 
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ed out. They then put fire to thoſe dry branches, 
and, as ſoon as they were burnt, they were re- 


vered WH trees, they cut off the bark all round 
the trees with their hatchets, alpectaliy at. the 
time When they loſe their ſap. By an 
the tree became dry, and could not take any 
more nouriſchment, and the leaves could, no 
longer obſtruct the rays of the ſun, from paſſing. 
The ſmaller trees were then pulled out by main 
force, and the ground was à little turned up 
with crogked or ſharpcbran ches. 
INs TEA of #nices/ they were ſatisfied with 
little ſhatp' pieces of flint an quartz. or elſe ſome 
bother Bard Kind of a ſtone, r with a ſharp ſhell, 
ook eib b ,901%2 £500 541 
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or with a piece of a bone which they had 


ſharpened. 


AT the end of their arrows they faſtened 


narrow angulated pieces of ſtone ; they made 
uſe of them, having no iron to make them ſharp 
again, or a wood of ſufficient hardneſs : theſe 
points were commonly flints or quartzes, but 
ſometimes likewiſe another kind of a ſtone. 
Some employed the bones of animals, or the 
claws of birds and beaſts. Some of theſe an- 
cient harpoons are very blunt, and ĩt ſeems that 
the Indians might kill birds and ſmall quadru- 
peds with them; but whether they could enter 
deep into the body of a great beaſt or of a man, 
by the velocity which they get from the bow, I 
cannot aſcertain ; yet ſome have been found very 
ſharp ind well male. 4 
THEey had fone peſtles, about a foot long, 
and as thick as a man's arm. They conſiſt 
chiefly of a black fort of a ſtone, and were for- 
merly employed, by the Indians, for pounding 
maize which has, ſince times immemorial, been 
their chief and almoſt their only corn. They 
had neither wind- mills, water-mills, nor hand- 
mills, to grind it, and did not ſo much as know 
a mill, before the Europeans came into the coun- 
try. I have ſpoken with old Frenchmen, in Ca- 
nada, who told me, that the Indians. had: been 
aſtoniſhed beyond expreſſion, when the French 
ſet up the firſt wind-mill. They came in num- 
bers, even from the. moſt diſtant: parts, to view 
this wonder, and were not. tired with ſitting 
near it for ſeveral days together, in order to ob- 
ſerve it; they were long of opinion that it Was 
\ not 
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not driven by the wind, but by the ſpirits who 
lived within it. They were partly under the 
ſme aſtoniſhment when the firſt water-mill 
was built. They formerly pounded all their 
corn or maize in hellow trees, with the above- 
mentioned peſtles, made of ſtone. Many In- 
dians had only wooden peſtles. The blackiſh 
ſtone, of which the hatchets and peſtles are 
ſometimes made, is very good for a grindſtone, 
and therefore both the Engliſb and the Swedes 
employ the hatchets and peſtles chiefly as grind- 
ſtones, at preſent, when they can get them. 

THe old boilers or kettles of the Indians, were 
either made of clay, or of different kinds of pot- 
ſtone, ¶ Tapis ollaris). The former conſiſted of 
a dark clay, mixt with grains of white ſand or 
quartz, and burnt in the fire. Many of theſe 
kettles have two holes in the upper margin, on 
each ſide one, through which the Indians put a 
ſtick, and held the kettle over the fire, as long 
as it was to boil. Moſt of the kettles have no 
feet. It is remarkable that no pots of this kind 
have been found glazed, either on the outſide or 
the inſide. A few of the oldeſt Swedes could yet 
remember ſeeing the Indians boil their meat in 
theſe pots. They are very thin, and of different 
ſizes; they are made ſometimes of a greeniſh, 
and ſometimes of a grey pot=ſtone, and ſome are 
made of another ſpecies of apyrous ſtone; the 
bottom and the margin are frequently above an 
inch thiex. The Jidians, notwithſtanding their 
being unacquainted with iron, ſteel, and other 
metals, have learnt to hollow out very ingeni- 


ouſly theſe pots Or kettles of pot- ſtone. 11 99 
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Tur old tobacco- pipes of the Indiant are like. 
wiſe made of clay, or pot- ſtone, or ſer pentine- b 
ſtone. The firſt ſort are ſhaped like our to- t 
bacco- pipes, though much coarſer and not ſo N v 
well made. The tube is thick and ſhort, hardly I 
an inch long, but ſometimes as long as a finger c 
their colour comes neareſt to that of out tobac- r 
co-pipes which+ have been long uſed; Their 
tobacco-pipes of pot-ſtone are made of the ſame 
ſtone as their kettles. Some of them are pretty 
well made, though they had neither iron nor 
ſteel. But beſides theſe kinds of tobacco- pipes, 
we find another ſort of pipes, which are made 
with great ingenuity, of a very ſine red pot- 
Kone, ot a kind of ſerpentine marble, - They 
are very ſcarce, and ſeldom made uſe of by any 
other than the Indian Sachems, or elders. The 
fine red ſtone, of which theſe pipes are made, is 
likewiſe very ſcarce, and is found only in the 
country of thoſe Indians who are called Ingouez, 
and who, according to father CBHarieunix, live 
on the other ſide of the river Miſſpp i. The 
Indians themſelves commonly value a pipe of 
this kind as much as à piece of ſilver of the fame 
ſize, and ſometimes they make it ſtill dearer. 
Of the ſame kind of ſtone commonly conſiſts 
their pipe of peace, which the French call cal» 
mci de paix, and which they make uſe of in their 
treaties o and alliances. Moſt authers 
Who have wrote of theſe nations mention this 
inſtrument, and I intend to ſpeak of it when an 
opportunity offers. 11 28 LEM ie 
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Tur Indians employ hooks: made of bone, or 
bird's claws, inſtead of 1 jfing-books. Some of 
the oldeft . Swedes: here told me, that when they 
were young, a great number of Judians had been 
in this part of the country, which was then 
called New Sweden, and had caught fiſhes in the 
river Delaware with theſe hoo ks. 

Turv made fire by rubbing one end of a 
hard piece of wood continually againſt another 
dry one, till the wood began to ſmoke, and af- 
terwards to burn. 08 10 t e 

Sven were the tools of the ancient Judians, 
and the uſe which they made of them, before the 
Europeans invaded this country, and before they 
(the Indians) were acquainted with the advan- 
tages of iron. North America abounds in iron- 
mines, and the Indians lived all about the coun- 
try before the arrival of the Europeans, ſo that 
ſeveral places can be ſhewn in this country, 
where at preſent there are iron- mines, and where, 
not a hundred years ago, ſtood. great towns or 
villages of the {ndians; It is therefore very re- 
markable that the Indians did not know how to 
make uſe of a metal or ore which was al ways 
under their eyes, and on which they could not 
avoid-treading every day. They even lived upon 
the very ſpots Where iron ores were afterwards 
ſound, and yet they often went many miles in 
order to get a wretched hatchet, knife, or the 
like, as above deſcribed. - They were forced to 
emploꝝ feveral days in order to ſharpen their 
tools, by rubbing them againſt a rock, N or other 
ſtones, though the advantage Was far from be- 
ing equal to the labour. For they could never 
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cut down a thick tree with their hatchets, and 
with difficulty they felled a ſmall one. They 
could not hollow out a tree with their hatchets, 
or do 'a hundredth part of the work which we 
can perform with eaſe, by the help of our iron 
hatchets. Thus we ſee how diſadvantageous the 


Ignorance and inconſiderate contempt of uſeful 


arts is. Happy is the country which Knows 
their full value! 

January the 5th. CHRISTMAS-DAY was Ce- 
lebrated this day by the Swedes and Eng — 
they kept them to the o/d ile. 

5 the 6th. Tu ER are a great num- 
ber of hares in this country, but they differ from 
our S7ed/h ones in their fize, which is very ſmall, 
and but little bigger than that of a rabbit ; they 
keep almoſt the fame grey colour both in ſum- 
mer and winter, which our Northern hares have 
in ſummer only; the tip of their ears is always 
grey, and not black; the tail is hkewiſe grey on 
the upper ſide, at all ſeaſons ; they breed ſeveral 
times a year: in ſpring they lodge their young 
ones in hollow trees, and in ſummer, in the 
months of June and Fuly, they breed in the 
graſs. When they are ſurpriſed | has common- 
ly rake refuge in hollow trees, out of which 
they a are taken by means of a crooked ſtick, or by 
cutting a hole into the tree, oppoſite to the place 
where they lie; or by ſmoke, Which is occafion- 
ed by making a fire on the outſide of the tree. 
On all theſe occaſions the greyhounds muſt be 
at hand. Theſe hares never bite, and can be 


touched without any danger. In day- time they 


uſually lie in holler trees, and hardly ever ſtir 
from 
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from thence, unleſs they be diſturbed by men or 
dogs; but in the night they come out, and feek- 
ther food. In bad weather, or when it ſnows, 
they lie cloſe for a day or two, and do not ven- 
ture to leave their retreats. They do à great 
deal of - miſchief in the cabbage- fields; but ap- 
ple- trees ſuffer infinitely more from them, for 
they peel off all the bark next to the ground. 
The people here agreed that the hares are fatter 
in a cold and ſevere winter, than in a mild and 
wet one, of which they could give me ſeveral 
reaſons, ſrom their own-conjeQures. The ſkit 
is uſeleſs, - becauſe it is ſo looſe, that it can be 
drawn off; for when you would ſeparate it from 
the fleſh, you need only pull at the fur, and the 
{kin follows: theſe hares cannot be tamed. They 
were at all times, even in the midſt of winter, 
plagued with a number of common fleas*,. 
Jan. 16th. Tur common mice were in great 
abundance in the towns and in the country; they 
do as much miſchief as in the old countries. 
Oldmixon in his book, the Britiſh Empire in Ame- 
rica, vol. i. p. 444, writes, that North America 
had neither rats nor mice before European ſhips 
brought them over. How far this is true I 
know not. It is undoubted, that in ſeveral de- 
fart places, where no man ever lived, I have 
ſeen and killed the common mice, in crevices: of 
{tones or mountains; and it is probable: that all 
ſuch mice as are ſpread in this manner, through 
* This account ſufficiently proves; that theſe hares are a-ſpecies 
diſtin from our European reddiſh grey, kind, and alſo of that ſpe- 
cies or variety only, which in the northern parts of aloe and | 
Ala is white in winter, with black tipped ears, and has a grey 


caat in ſummer. Upon a cloſer examination naturaliſts. Will, per- 
haps find more characters to diſtinguiſh them more accurately. F. 


out 


tains, which are commonly called the Blue Has. 
tains, where they lived among ſtones, and in the 


When the cold: 


cold weather, ont . not hear the leaſt noiſe, 
"of 4 


s Duane. 


out the inland parts of the country,. derive their 


origin from thoſe * were ee over from 
Europe? N fl} 

RArs Uiewit⸗ may be wake among dhoſ⸗ 
animals which do — damage in this country. 
They live _ in the cities and in the country, 
and deſtroy th e ee Their ſize 18. the 
ſame with _ our rats, but their po pen 1 
fers ; for they _— ey; or blue-grey.- I enquired 
of the hap Whether theſe rats had been here 
prior to the arrival: of: the Europeuus, or whether 
they came over in tha ſhips? But I could not get an 
anſwer which I — d upon. All agreed, 
that a number of theſe dangerous and miſchie vous 
animals were every yeat brought to, America, by 
ſnips from Europe and other countries. But Mr. 
Bartram maintained, that before the European, 
ſettled here, rats had been in the eauntry for he 
ſaw a great number of them on the high moun+ 


ſubterraneous grottoes which are in thoſe moun- 
tains.  'They always lie very cloſe. in the day- 


28 and you hardly ever {ee one out; but at 


night they come out, and make a terrible noiſc. 
very violent, they ſeemed 
ring the cantinuance of the 


quite torpid; for 


occaſioned by them. lt is to be 
that neither che ende nor the Rug 
— 105 dark windows in their - heuſes here. 


There is hardly a dormer-window in the garret, 
but only looſe boards. The walls in the Wooden 
_ ite frequently uot cloſed, aven with mob ; 
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jo that the rooms; thou gh they have fires. in 
them, are no warmer” chem the outſide! 
ment, or hall. The 'roortis where the ſervants 
ſleep have never any fire in them, though the 
winter is pretty ſevere ſometimes. The rats 
have, therefore, little or no warmth in —— 
but as ſoon as à milder ſeaſon makes its af 
ance, they come out again. We obſ 

ral times this winter, that the rats were _ 
active, and mate an unuſual noiſe all night, juſt 
before a ſevere cdld. It ſtems, they had ſome 
n ſenſation of cold weather being at hand and 
d, that they therefore eat ſufficiently, or 


up 
4 WJ proviſions.” In mild weather, they were uſed. to 


carry away apples, and other 33 there 
. bore, we could always conclade, with certainty, 
when the rats made an uncommon noiſe at night, 
or were extremely greedy,” that a ſevere cold 
would enſue,” I have already obſerved, on 
„age 244, that the grey ſquirrels in this 
country have the ſame quality. When theſe, 
and the common mice, eat maize, they do not 
© I conſume the wholetugrains, but only the logla, 
t beet and ſoſt kernel, and leave he 268. WO 
Jan. 24fti- Tun cold now. <£qualled that; of 
Sweden, though this 'country-is {fo much mare 
ſoutherly! The Ce, Joan or::Swed:/h thermometer 
was twenty-t  belowthe freezing point, 
in the morning. As the-rooms are without any 
ſhutters lere, ihe cracks in the walls not cloſed 
with moſs and ſometimes: uo fire place or chim- 
ney in the om the winters here muſt be very 
difagrecable: to dne Wo d uſed to 4 


warn deter areoms. But the greateſt co 
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here is, that the cold is of a yery ſhort duration 
Some days of this month, the room which 1 
lodged in was ſuch, that I could not write two 
lines before the ink would freeze in my pen, 
When 1 did not write, I could not leave the 
ink-ſtand on the table; but was forced to put it 
upon the hearth, or into my pocket. Vet, not- 
withſtanding it was ſo cold, as appears from the 
meteorologica] obſervations annexed to this work; 
and though it ſnowed ſometimes for ſeve- 
ral days and nights together, and the ſnow lay 
near fix inches high upon the ground]; yet all the 
fields, during the Whole winter. For neither 
| the Engliſb nor the Swedes: had any ſtables; but 
1 the Germans and Dutch had preſerved the cuſtom 
| of their country, and. generally. kept their cattle 
| in ſtables during winter. Almoſt; all the old 
Swedes ſay, that on their firſt arrival in this coun+ 

try, they made ſtables for their cattle, as is uſyal 

in Sweden; but as the Engliſb came, and ſettled 
among them, and left their cattle in the fields 

all winter, as is cuftomary in England, they 

left off their former cuſtom, and adopted the 
Engliſb one. They owned, however, that the 
cattle ſuffered greatly in winter, When it Was 
very cold, eſpecially hen it froze after a rain; 

and that ſornè cattle Were killed by it in ſevetal 
places, in the long winter of the year 1741. 
About noon, the cattle went out into the woods, 
where there were yet ſome leaves on the young 
oak; but they did not eat the leaves, and only 
bit off the extremities of the branches, and the 
tops of the youngeſt oaks. The horſes went in- 


to 
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to the maize fields, and eat the dry leaves on the 
few ſtalks which remained. The ſheep ran 
about the Woods, and on the corn fields. The 
chickens perched on the trees of the gardens, at 
night; for they had no particular habitations. 
The hogs were likewiſe expoſed to the rough- 
neſs of the weather, within a ſmall incloſure. 

A sMALIL kind of birds, which the Stvedes 
call Snow-h1rd, and the Engliſb Chuck-bjrd, came 
into the houſes about this time. At other times, 
they ſought their food, along the roads. They 
are ſeldom, ſeen, but When it ſnows. Cateſby, 
in his Natural Hiſtory. of Carolina, calls it Paſſer 
nivalis ; and Dr. Linnæus, in his Sema Na- 
ture, calls it Emberiza hyemali t. 


Tat rivet Delaware was now covered with ice 


" 
" 


(partridges), and ſometimes az4ker hoens.(quails). 


Some of the Engliſh likewiſe called them par- 


tridges, others quails, . Their ſhape, is almoſt 
the fame with that of the European par tridges, 
and their nature and qualities the ſame: I mean, 
they run and hide themſelves, hen purſued. 
But they are ſmaller, and entirely different in 
colour. In this work 1 cannot infert,, at large, 
the deſcriptions which 1 have made of birds, in- 
ech, "quadrupeds, and plants ; beczute it would 
ſwell my volume dog mich. Loan pbſerye; 
that the feet are naked, and not hajry;s the * 
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is ſpotted with brown, black, and white; the 
breaſt is dark yellow; and the belly whitiſh, 
with black edges on the tips of the feathers, 
The ſize is neatly that of a hazel-hen, of zetras 
Bona. Above each eye is a narrow ſtroke of 
whitiſh yellow). Thele birds 'are numerous in 
this part of the country. On going but a little 
way, you meet with great coveys of them, 
However, they keep at 4 great diſtance from 
towns ; being either extirpated, of frightened 
there by the frequent ſhooting. They are al- 
ways in leſſer ot greater coveys, do not fly very 
much, but run in the fields, and keep under the 
buſhes and near the incloſures, where they ſeek 
their food. They are reckoned very delicious 
food; and the people here prepare them in dif. 
ſerent ways. For that purpoſe they are Taught, 
and ſhot in great numbers. They are caught by 
putting up a ſieve, or a ſquare open box, made 
ef boards, in the places they frequent. The 
people ſtrew / ſome. oats under the fieve, and lift 
it up on one ſide by a little ſtick, and as fooh as 
the parttidges are got under the fieve, in order 
to pick up the oats, it falls, and they ars caupht 
alive. Sometimes they get ſeveral pattridyes at 
once. When they run in the buſhes, you. can 
come very near them, without ſtarting them. 
When they ep at night, they come together 
in an heap, They ſcratch in the buſhes and 
upon the field, like cornmon chickens. In 
ſpring they make their neſts, either under a buſh 
of in the maize fields, of on the hills in the open 
air : they ſcratch ſotne hay tegether, into which 
they lay about thifteen white eggs. Lie toe 
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ſeveral ſorts of corn, and ſeeds of graſs. They 
have likewiſe been ſeen eating the berries of ſu- 
mach, or rhus glabra. Some people have taken 
them young, and kept them in a cage till they 
were tame: then they let them go; and they 
followed the chickens, and never left the court- 
ards. | | 
F Tur incloſures made uſe of in Penhlvania 
and New Ferſey, but eſpecially in New York, 
are thoſe, which, on account of their ſerpentine 
form reſembling worms, are called worm-fences 
in Engliſh. The poles which compoſe this fence 
are taken from different trees; but they are not 
all of equal duration : the red cedar is reckoned 
the meſt durable of any, for it holds out above 
thirty years; but it is very ſcarce, and grows 
only in a ſingle place hereabouts, ſo that no fences 
can be made of it. It is true; the fences about 
Philadelphia (which however are different from 
the worm-fences) are all made of red cedar 3 but 
it has been brought by water from Egg-harbour, 
where it grows in abundance. The ſupports on 
which the poles lie are made of the white cedar, 
or Cupreſſus thyordes, and the poles which are laid 
between them of the red cedar or Funiperus Vir- 
giniana. Next to the cedar-wwood, oak and che/- 
nut, are reckoned beſt. Cheſnut_is commonly 
preferred, but it is not every where ſo plentiful 
as to be made into fences ; in its ſtead they make 
uſe of ſeveral ſorts of oat; In order to make in- 
cloſures,. the people do not cut down the,young 
trees, as is common with us, but they fell hete 
and there thick trees, cut them in ſeveral places, 
leaving the pieces as long as it is neceſſary, and 
T0: hb Aa ſplit 
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ſplit them into poles of the uſual thickneſs ; a 
ſingle tree affords a multitude of poles. Several 
old men in this country told me, that the Swedes, 
on their arrival here, made ſuch incloſures as are 
uſual in Sweden, but they were forced to leave 
off in a few years time, becauſe they could not 
get poſts enough ; for they had found by expe- 
rience, that a poſt being -put into the ground 
would not laſt above four or fix years before the 
part under ground was entirely rotten ; but the 
chief thing was, that they could not get any 
{witches for to tie them together ; they made 
ſome of Hiccory, which is one of the tougheſt 
trees in this country, and of the white a]; but 
in the ſpace of a year or two the ſwitches were 
rotten, and the fence fell in pieces of itſelf, 
therefore they were forced to give over making 
ſuch incloſures. Several of the new comers again 
attempted, but with the ſame bad ſucceſs, to 
make fences with poſts and ſwitches. The 
Swediſh way of incloſing therefore will not fuc- 
ceed here. Thus the worm-fences are one of the 
moſt uſeful ſorts of incloſures, eſpecially as they 
cannot get any poſt, made of the woods of this 
country, to ſtay above ſix or eight years in the 
ground without rotting. The poles in this 
country are very heavy, and the poſts cannot 
bear them well, eſpecially when it blows a ſtorm; 
but the worm. fences are eaſily put up again, when 
they are thrown down. Experience has ſhewn 
that an incloſure made of cheſnut or white oat 
ſeldom holds out above ten or twelve years, be- 
fore the poles and poſts are thoroughly rotten : 
when the poles are made of other oy the 
| ences 
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fences hardly ſtand ſix or eight years. Conſi- 


dering how much more wood the worm-fences 
require, (fince they run in bendings) than other 
incloſures which go in ſtrait lines, and that they 
are ſo ſoon aſcleſs, one may imagine how the 
foreſts will be conſumed, and what fort of an 
appearance the country will have forty or fifty 
years hence, in caſe no alteration is made; eſpe- 
cially as wocd is really ſquandered away in im- 
menſe quantities, pe 4 and night all the winter, 
or nearly one half of the year, for fewel. 

Feb. 8th. Tux Muſe-rats, fo called by the 
Engliſh in this country, on account of their 
ſcent, are pretty common in North America 
they always live near the water, eſpecially on 
the banks of lakes, rivers, and brooks, On tra- 
velling to places where they are, you ſee the 
holes which they have dug in the ground juſt at 
the water's edge, or a little above its ſurface. In 
theſe holes they have their neſts, and there they 
continue whenever they are not in the water in 
purſuit of food. The Swedes call them Deſmans 
Rattor *, and the French, Rats muſques. Lin- 
neus calls this animal Caffor Zibethicus. Their 
food is chiefly the muſcles which lie at the bot- 
tom of lakes and rivers ; you ſee a number of 
ſuch ſhells near the entrance of their holes. I 
am told they likewiſe eat ſeveral kinds of roots 
and plants. They differ from the European 
Muff-rat, or Linnæuss Caſtor Moſchatus. The 


* D-/m ſignifies muſt in the Swediſh, and in ſome provincial 
dialects of the German language; conſequently De/man rat is no- 
thing but Mu/e-rat, and from hence Mr, ds Be has formed 
dis De/man or Ruſhan Muſk-rat, F. 
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teeth are the ſame in both; the tail of the Ame- 
rican is compreſſed on the ſides ſo, that one ſharp 
edge goes upwards and the other downwards : 
the hind feet are not palmated, or joined by a 
moveable ſkin, but are peculiar for having on 
both ſides of the feet, long, white, cloſe, pec- 
tinated, off-ſtanding hair, beſides the ſhort hair 
with which the feet are quite covered. Such 
hairs are on both ſides of the toes, and do the 
ſame ſervice in ſwimming as a web. Their ſize 
is that of a little cat, or to be more accurate, the 
length of the body is about ten inches, and the I 
tail of the ſame length: the colour of the head, In 
neck, back, ſides, and of the outſide of the p 
thighs, is blackiſh brown; the hairs are ſoft and} tt 
ſhining ; under the neck, on the breaſts, and on ti 
the infide of the thighs, they are grey. They a 
make their neſts in the dykes that are erected h. 
along the banks of rivers to keep off the water ri 
from the adjoining meadows ; but they often do fo 
a great deal of damage, by ſpoiling the dykes w 
with digging, and opening paſſages for the wa- w 
ter to come into the meadows ; whereas Beaveriſ ſu 
ſtop up all the holes in a dyke or bank. They th 
make their neſts of twigs and ſuch like thingy] th 
externally, and carry ſoft ſtuff into them for 
their young ones to lie upon. The Swedes affert- 
ed that they could never obſerve a diminution in 
their number, but believed that they were as nu- 
merous at preſent as formerly. As they damage 
the banks ſo conſiderably, the people are endes 
vouring to extirpate them, when they can fin 
out their neſts ; the ſkin is paid for, and this! 


an encouragement towards catching the animal 
A tk 
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A ſkin of a Muſt-rat formerly coſt but three- 
pence, but at preſent they gave from ſix- pence 
to nine-pence. The ſkins are chiefly employed 
by hatters, who make hats of the hair, which 
are ſaid to be nearly as good as Beaver hats. The 
Muſe-rats are commonly caught in traps, with 
apples as baits. In the country of the Iroque/e, 
I ſaw thoſe Indians following the holes of the 
ic Ml Muſe-rats, by digging till they came to their 
ze neſts, where they killed them all. Nobody 
he here eats their fleſh; I do not know whether the 
he [ndrans eat it, for they are commonly not over 
d, nice in the choice of meat. The muſk-bag is 
he put between the cloaths in order to preſerve 
nd them againſt worms. It is very difficult to ex- 
on tirpate theſe Rats when they are once ſettled in 
ey bank. A Swede, however, told me, that he 
ted had freed his bank, or piece of dyke along the 
ter river, from them in the following manner: He 
do fought for all their holes, ſtopped them all up 
kes with earth, excepting one, on that fide from 
va-ſ whence the wind came. He put a quantity of 
eri ſulphur into the open entrance, ſet fire to it, and 
hey then cloſed the hole, leaving but a ſmall one for 
nge the wind to paſs through. The ſmoke of the 
for ſulphur then entered their moſt remote. neſts, 
ert- and ſtifled all the animals. As ſoon as the ſul- 
phur was burnt, he was obliged to dig up part 
Jof the ground in the bank, where they had their 
MW neſts; and he found them lie dead by heaps. 
He ſold the ſkins, and they paid his trouble, not 
to mention the advantage he got by clearing his 
bank of the Muſe-rats. | 1 
E240 AT 32 Rvg. 
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BrAvEeRs were formerly abundant in New 
Sweden, as all the old Swedes here told me. At 
that time they ſaw one bank after another raiſed 
in the rivers by beavers. But after the Europeans 
came over in great number, and cultivated the 
country better, the beavers have been partly 
killed, and partly extirpated, and partly are re- 
moved higher into the country, where the peo- 
ple are not ſo numerous. Therefore there is but 
a fingle place in Penſylvania where beavers are 
to be met with ; their chief food is the bark of 
the beaver- tree, or Magnolia glauca, which they 
prefer to any other. The Swedes therefore put 
branches of this tree near the beaver-dykes, into 
traps, which they laid for the beavers, whilſt 
they were yet plentiful ; and they could almoſt 
be certain of good ſucceſs. Some perſons in Phi- 
ladelphia have tamed beavers, ſo that they go a 
fiſhing with them, and they always come back 
to their maſters. Major Rogerfert, in New 
York, related that he had a tame beaver above 
half a year in his houſe, where he went about 
quite looſe, like a dog. The Major gave him 
bread, and ſometimes fiſh, which he was very 

reedy of. He got as much water in a bowl as 
be wanted. All the rags and ſoft things he 
could meet with he dragged into a corner, where 
he was uſed to ſleep, and made a bed of them, 
The cat in the houſe, having kittens, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his bed, and he did not hinder her. 
When the cat went out, the beaver often took 
the kitten between his fore paws and held it to 
his breaſt to warm it, and doated upon it; as 
ſoon as the cat returned he gave her the kitten 
again, 
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again. Sometimes he grumbled, but never did 
any hurt, or attempted to bite. 

The Engliſh and the Swedes gave the name of 
Mink to an animal of this country, which like- 
wiſe lives either in the water, or very near it, I 
have never had an opportunity to ſee any more 
than the ſkin of this animal. But the ſhape of 
the ſkin, and the unanimous accounts I have 
heard of it, make me conclude with much cer- 
tainty, that it belonged to the genus of wweaſe/s 
or muſtele. The greateſt ſkin I ever ſaw, was 
one foot, eight inches long, a leſſer one was 
about ten inches long, and about three inches, 
one third broad, before it was cut; the colour 
was dark brown, and ſometimes almoſt black ; 
the tail was buſhy, as that of a marten ; the hair 
was very cloſe; and the ears ſhort, with ſhort 
hair. The length of the feet belonging to the 
leſſer ſkin was about two inches long. I am 
told this animal is fo ſimilar to the American 


polecat, or Viverra putorius, that they are hardly 


diſtinguiſhable #, I have had the following ac- 


counts given me of its way of living; it ſeldom 


appears in day-time, but at night it comes out 


of the hollow trees, on the banks of rivers. 
Sometimes it lives in the docks and bridges, at 
Philadelphia, where it is a cruz] enemy to the 
rats. Sometimes it gets into the court-yards at 
night, and creeps into the chicken-houſe, 
through a ſmall hole, where it kills all the poul- 
try, and ſucks their blood, but ſeldom eats one. 
If it meets with geeſe, fowls, ducks, or other 


The Mink, or Minx, is a kind of {mall otter; which is called 
by Dr, Linnæus, Muftela lutreola, in his Syſtem i. p. 66. F. 
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birds on the road, it kills and devours them. 
It lives upon fiſh and birds. When a brook is 
near the houſes, it is not eaſy to keep ducks and 
geeſe, for the mink, which lives near rivers, kills 
the young ones. It firſt kills as many as it can 
come at, and then it carries them off, and feaſts 
upon them. In banks and dykes near the wa- 
ter, it likewiſe does miſchief, with digging. To 
catch it the people put up traps, into which 
they put heads of birds, fiſhes, or other meat. 

The fein is fold in the towns, and at Philadel- 
Pbia z they give twenty-pence and even two 
ſhillings a-piece for them, according to their 
ſize. Some of the ladies get muffs made of theſe 
ſkins ; but for the greateſt part they are ſent over 
to England, from whence they are diſtributed: to 
other countries. The old SToedes told me that 
the Indians formerly uſed to eat all kinds of fleſh, 

except that of the mink. 

I have already mentioned making of Fi 
Raccoon; I ſhall here add more of the nature of 
this animal, In a place which 1s properly its na- 
tive country . The Engliſb call it every where 
by the name of Raccoon, which name they have 
undoubtedly taken from one of the Indian na- 
tions; the Dutch call it Heſþan, the Swedes, Ef- 
pan, and the [rogueſe, Attighro. It commonly 
iodges in hollow trees, lies clofe in the day- 
time, never going out but on a dark, cloudy 
day; but at night it rambles and ſeeks its food. 
I have been told by ſeveral people, that in bad 
weather, eſpecially | when it inows' and blows 


The e of Raccoon, 


a ſtorm, 
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a ſtorm, the Raccoon lies in its hole for a week 
together without coming out once; during that 
time it lives by ſucking and licking its paws. Its 
food are ſeveral ſorts of fruit, ſuch as maize, whilſt 
the ears are ſoft. In gardens it often does a great 
deal of damage among the apples, cheſnuts, 
plumbs, and wild grapes, which are what it likes 
beſt ; among the poultry it is very cruel. When 
it finds the hens on their eggs, it firſt kills them, 
and then eats the eggs. It is caught by dogs, 
which trace it back to its neſt, in hollow trees, 
or by ſnares and traps, in which a chicken, 
ſome other bird, or a fiſh, is put as a bait. 
Some people eat its fleſh. It leaps with all its 
feet at once; on account of this and of ſeveral 
other qualities, many people here reckoned it to 
the genus of bears. The ſkin fold for eighteen- 
pence, at Philadelphia. I was told that the Rac- 
coons were not near ſo numerous as they were 
formerly; yet in the more inland parts they were 
abundant. I have mentioned the uſe which the 
hatters make of their furs ; as likewiſe that they 
are eaſily tamed, that they are very greedy of 
ſweet- meats, &c. in the preceding pages. Of 
all the North American wild quadrupeds none 
can be tamed to ſuch a degree as this. 

February the ioth. IN the morning I went 
to Philadelphia, where I arrived towards night. 
On my arrival at the ferry upon the river Dela- 
ware, I found the river quite covered with drifts 
of ice, which at firſt prevented our croſſing the 
water. After waiting about an hour, and mak- 
ing an opening near the ferry, I, together with 
many more paſſengers, got over, before any 

more 
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more ſhoals came on. As it began to freeze very 
hard ſoon after the twelfth of January (or New 
Near, according to the old ſtyle) the river Dela- 
ware was covered with ice, which by the in- 
tenſeneſs of the froſt grew ſo ſtrong, that the 
people croſſed the river with horſes at Philadel. 
phia. The ice continued till the eighth of Fe- 
bruary, when it began to get looſe, and the vio- 
lent hurricane, which happened that night, 
broke it, and it was driven down ſo faſt, that on 
the twelfth of February not a ſingle ſhoal came 
down, excepting a piece or two near the ſhore. 
CRows flew in great numbers together to- 
day, and ſettled on the tops of trees. Duri 
the whole winter we hardly obſerved one, thoug 
they are ſaid to winter there. During all this 
ſpring they commonly uſed to fit at the tops of 
trees in the morning; yet not all together, but in 
ſeveral trees. They belong to the noxious birds 
in this part of the world, for they chiefly live 
upon corn. After the maize is planted or ſown, 
they ſcratch the grains out of the ground and eat 
them. When the maize begins to ripen, they 
peck a hole into the involucrum which ſurrounds : 
the ear, by which means the maize is ſpoiled, as 
the rain paſſes through the hole which they have 
made, and occaſions the putrefaction of the corn. 
Eeſides eating corn, they likewiſe ſteal chickens. 
They are very fond of dead carcafſes. Some 
years ago the government of Penſy/vania had 
given three-pence, and that of New Jerſey four- 
pence premium for every head of a Crow, but 
this law has now been repealed, as the expences 
are too great, I have ſeen the young Crows pw 
aa end en,, 
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this Kind in ſeveral places plying with tame 
ones whoſe wings were cut. The latter 5 
about the fields, near the farm-houſes where they 

belonged to, but always returned again, without 
endeavouring to eſcape on any occaſion. Theſe 
American Crows are only a variety of the Royſton 
Crow, of Linneus's Corvus Cornix, © © 

; Bb, 12th. In the afternoon J returned to 
Raccoon from Philadelphia, n 


- 


Ox my journey to Raccoon, I attentively ob- 
ſerved the trees which had yet any leaves left. 
The leaves were pale and dried up, but not all 
drop from the following trees: © 

HE Beech-tree, {Fagus ſytoatica) whether 
great or {mall ; it always kept a conſiderable 
art of its leaves during the whole winter even 
till ſpring. The greater trees kept the lower- 


- 


molt leaves. r WS NY 
Tur white oak Pucrcus alba). Moſt of the 
young trees, which were not above a quarter of a 
yard in diameter, had the greateſt part of their 
8 ſtill on them, but the old trees had loſt 
noſt of theits, except in ſome places where they 
have got new ſhoots. The colour of the dry 
leaves was much paler in the white oak than in 


* 
: 


the black one. a an”) l, 
Tur Hack oak (as it is commonly called here). 
Dr. Linnæus calls it the red oak, Prercus rubra. 
Moſt of the young trees full preſerved their dried 
leaves, Their colour was reddiſh brown, and 
darker than that of the White oak. 
Tux Spaniſh bak, Which is a mere variety of 
the black oak. The young trees of this Kind 
. > IBN SIS & MES oi 9918 201 9.44 
likewiſe keep their leaves. | 
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A 8CARCE ſpecies of o which is known by 
its leaves having a triangular apex or top, whoſe 
angles terminate in a ſhort briſtle; the leaves 
are ſmooth below, but woolly above . The 
young oaks of this ſpecies had {till their Jeaves. 
Waren I came into any wood where the above 
kinds of oaks were only twenty years, and even 
not ſo old, I always found the leaves on them. 
Ir ſeems that Providence has, beſides other 
views, aimed to protect ſeveral forts of birds, it 
being very cold and ſtormy: about this time, by 
penny even the dry ur on theſe trees. I 
ave this winter at ſeveral times ſeen birds hid- 
ing in'the trees covered with old leaves, during a 
ſevere cold or ſtorm. 
Feb, 13th. As I began to dig a hole to-day, 
I found ſeveral inſects which were crept deep 
into the ground in order to paſs the winter. As 
ſoon as they came to the air, they moved their 
limbs a little, but had not ſtrength ſufficient 
for creeping, except the black ants, REG crept 
a little, though lowly. _ 
. Formica nigra, or the black ant, were e pretty 
numerous, and ſomewhat lively. 1 yy 
about ten inches below the ſurface. 
CAaRABUus /atus. Some of | theſe lay at the 
ſame depth with the ants. This is a very com- 
mon inſect in all North America. 
'ScARABZUSs; cheſnut- coloured, with a balry | 
thorax ; the elytre. ſhorter than the abdomen, 
with ſeveral longitudinal lines, beſet with hair, 
It is ſomething ſimilar to the cock-chaffer," but 
"+ Ly ſeems to be nothing bot 2 Ae of che Vercus rebre, 
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differs in many reſpects. I found it very abun- 
dant in the ground. 

GrYLLvs campeſtris, or the id eric : 
They lay ten inches deep; they were quite tor- 
pid, but as ſoon as they came into a warm place, 
they revived and were quite lively. In ſummer 
I have found theſe crickets in great plenty in all 
parts of North America where I have been. They 


leaped about on the fields, and made a noiſe like | 


that of our common houſe-crickets, ſo that ĩt 
would be difficult to diſtinguiſh them by their 
chirping. They ſometimes make ſo great a 
noiſe, that it cauſes pain in the ears, and even 
two people cannot underſtand each other. In 
ſuch places where the rattle- ſnakes live, the field- 
crickets are very diſagreeable, and in a manner 
dangerous, for their violent chirping prevents the 
warning, which that horrid ſnake gives with its 


rattle, from reaching the ear, and thus deprives 


one of the means of avoiding it. I have already 
mentioned that they likewiſe winter ſometimes 


in chimnies. Here they lie all winter in the 


ground, but at the beginning of March, as the 
air was grown warm, they came out of their 
holes, and began their e though at firſt ĩt 
was but very faint and rarely heard. When we 
were forced on our travels to ſleep in uninhabited 
places, the crickets had got into the folds of our 
clothes, ſo that we were obliged to ſtop an hour 
every. morning in examinitg our clothes, befote 
we could get rid of them. 

Tux red ants ¶ Formica rf J hich in Sweden 
make the great ant-hills, 'I likewiſe found to- 
| ay and the following day; they were not in the 
7 ground, 
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nd, for when my ſervant Yung from cut 
> old dry trees, he met with a number of 
them in the cracks of the tree. Theſe cracks 
were at the height of many yards in the tree, 
and the ants were crept ſo high, in order. to find 
their winter habitation, As ſoon as they came 
into a warm place, they began to ſtir about 
very briſkly. 083 d £5 he 
Feb. 14th. Tux Swedes and the Engith gave 
the name of blue bird to a very pretty little bird, 
which was of a fine blue colour. Linnæut calls 
it Motacilla Sialis.  Cateſby has drawn it in his 
Natural hiſtory of Carolina, vol. I. pl. 47, and 
_ deſcribed it by the name of Rubecula Americana 
cctrulea; and Edwards has repreſented it in his 
Natural Biſtory of birds, plate and page 24. 
In my own journal I called it Moracilla cæ- 
rules nitida, pectore rufo, ventre allo. In 
by's plate I muſt obſerve, that the colour of 
the breaſt ought to be dirty red or ferruginous; 
the tibiæ and feet black as jet; the bill too ſhould 
be quite black ; the blue colour in general dught 
to be much deeper, more lively and ſhining; no 
bird in Sweden has ſo ſhining and deep a blue 
colour as this: The jay has perhaps a plumage 
like it. The food of the blue bird is not merely 
inſects, he likewiſe feeds upon plants; therefore 
in winter, when no inſects are to be met with, 
they come to the farm- houſes in order to ſubſiſt 
on the ſeeds of hay, and other ſmall grains. Lv: 
| Rep-6#rd is another ſpecies of ſmall bird. 
Gatefby; has likewiſe figured it . Dr. Lanneus 
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calls 


calls it, Loxia Cardinals, It belongs to that 
claſs of birds which are enemies to bees, lying 
in wait for them and eating them. I fed a cock 
for five months together in a cage; it eat both 
maize and buck-wheat, for I gave it nothing 
elſe. By its ſong it attracted others of its ſpe- 
cies to the court-yard, and after we had put 
ſome maize on the ground under the window 
where I had it, the others came there every day 
to get es n= it was „ 
by means of traps.” Some of them, eſpecial 

old ones, both cocks and hens, would die wi 

grief on being put into cages. Thoſe on the 
other hand which were grown tame, began to 
ſing exceedingly ſweet. Their note very neat 
reſembles that of our an nightingale, an 
on account of their agreeable ſong, they are ſent 
to London, in cages. They have ſuch ſtrength 
in their bill, that when you hold your hand to 
them they pinch it ſo hard as to cauſe the blood 
to iſſue forth. In ſpring they fit warbling on the 
tops of the higheſt trees in the woods, in the 
morning. But in cages they fit quite ſtill for an 
hour; the next hour they hop up and down, 
ſinging; and fo they go on alternately all day. 

Feb. 17th. Cranes { Ardea Canadenſis } were 
ſometimes ſeen flying in the 'day-time, to the 
northward. They commonly ſtop here early in 
ſpring, for a ſhort time, but they do not make 
their neſts here, for they proceed on more to the 
north. Oertain old Swedes told me, that in their 
younger years, as the country was not yet much 
cultiyated, an incredible number of cranes were 
here every ſpring; but at preſent they are not ſo 
1 =» numerous. 
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numerous. Several people who have ſettled 
here, eat their fleſh, when they can ſhoot them. 
They are ſaid to do no harm to corn, or the 
like. 
Feb. 22d. Tris morning I went down to 
Penr's Neck, and returned in the evening. 
SNow lay yet in ſeveral parts of the woods, 
eſpecially where the trees ſtood. very thick, and 
the ſun could not make its way : however it 
was not above four inches deep. All along the 
roads was ice, eſpecially in the woods, and there- 
fore it was very difficult to ride horſes, which 
were not ſharp-ſhoed. The people who are ſet- 
tled here know little of fledges, but ride on 
horſeback to church in winter, though the ſnow 
is ſometimes near a foot deep. It lays ſeldom 
above a week before it melts, and then ſome 
freſh ſnow falls. 
A ſpecies of birds, called by the Swedes, maixe- 
thieves, do the greateſt miſchief in this country. 
They have given them that name, becauſe they 
eat maize, both publicly and ſecretly, juſt after 
it is ſown and covered with the ground, and 
when it is ripe. The Engliſb call them black- 
birds, There are two ſpecies of them, both de- 
ſcribed and drawn by Cateſoy x. Though they 
are very different in ſpecies, yet there is ſo great 
a friendſbip between them, that they frequently 
accompany each other in mixed flocks. How- 


* See Cateſly's nat. hiſt, of Carolina, vol. i. tab. 12. the purplt 
dat; and tab. 13. the red-winged ftarling : but as both theſe 
drawings are in a very expenſive work, we have, from ſpecimens 
lately brought over from America, made a new drawing, Which 
repreſents them both, and it is engraved here, tab. I, F. 
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ever, in Penſylvania, the firſt ſort are more ob- 
vious, and often fly together, without any of the 
red-winged flares. The firſt fort, or the pur- 
ple daws, bear, in many points, ſo great a like- 
neſs to the daw, the ſtare, and the thruſh, that it 
is difficult to determine to which genus they are 
to be reckoned, but ſeem to come neareſt to the 
ſtare; for the bill is exactly the ſame with that 
of the thruſh, but the tongue, the flight, their 
ſitting on the trees, their ſong and ſhape, make 
it entirely a ſtare; at a diſtance they look almoſt 
black, but cloſe by they have a very blue or pur- 
ple caſt, but not not ſo much as Careſby's print: 
their ſize is that of a ſtare; the bill is conic, al- 
moſt ſubulated, ſtrait, convex, naked at the baſe, 
black, with almoſt equal mandibles, the upper 
being only a very little longer than the lower; 
the noſtrils are oblong, yet a little angulated, fo 
as to form almoſt ſquares ; they are placed ob- 
liquely at the baſe of the bill, and have no hair; 
there is a little horny knob, or a ſmall promi- 
nence, on the upper fide of them; the tongue is 


ſharp and bifid at the point; the iris of the eyes 


is pale; the forehead, the crown, the nucha, 
the upper part, and the ſides of the neck are of 
an obſcure blue and green ſhining colour; the 
ſides of the head under the eyes are obſcurely  _ 
blue ; all-the back and coverts of the wings are 
purple; the upper coverts of the tail are not of 
ſo conſpicuous a purple colour, but as it were 
blackened with ſoot; the nine primary quill- 
feathers are black; the other fecondary ones 
are likewiſe black, but their outward margin is 
purple; the twelve tail feathers have a blackiſn 
. WWW 
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purple colour, and their tips are round; thoſe 
on the outſide are the ſhorteſt, and the middle 
extremely long. When the tail is ſpread, it looks 
round towards the extremity. The throat is 
blueiſh green, and ſhining; the breaſt is like- 
wiſe black or ſhining green, according as you. 
turn it to the light; the belly is blackiſh, and 
the vent feathers are obſcurely purple- coloured; 
the parts of the breaſt and belly which are cover - 
ed by the wings, are purple- coloured; the wings 
are black below, or rather ſooty ; and the thighs 
have blackiſh feathers; the legs (tibiæ , and 
the toes are of a ſhining black. It has four 
toes, as moſt birds have. The claws are black, 
and that on the back toe is longer than the reſt. 
Dr. Linnæus calls this bird Gracula quiſcula. ' 

A Few of theſe birds are ſaid to winter in 
ſwamps, which are quite overgrown with thick 
woods; and they only appear in mild weather. 
But the greateſt number go to the ſouth at the 
approach of winter. To-day I faw them, for 
the firſt time this year. They flew in great 
flocks already. Their chief and moſt: agreeable 
food is maize. They come in great ſwarms in 
ſpring, ſoon after the maize is put under ground. 
They ſcratch up the grains of maize, and eat 
them. As ſoon as the leaf comes out, they take 
hold of it with their bills, and pluck it up, to- 
gether with the corn or grain; and thus they 
give a great deal of trouble to the countty people, 
even ſo early in ſpring. To leſſen their greedi- 
neſs. of maize, ſome people dip the grains of that 

lo ee of the root of the veratrum al- 
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in the ſec quel) and | plant them afterwards; When 
the e oe * a grain or two, which are 


ſo prepared, his head is diſordered, and he 


falls down : this frightens his e nor nag and 
they dare not venture to the place again. But 
they repay. themſelvs amply towards autumn, 
when the maize grows ripe ; for at that time, 
they are continually feaſting. They aſſemble by 
thoulands i in the 1 and live at diſcre- 
tion. They are very bold; for when they are 
diſturbed, they only go and ſettle in another part 
of the field. In that manner, they always go 
from one end of the field to the other, and do 


not leave it till they are quite ſatisfied. They 


fly in incredible ſwarms in autumn; and it can 
hardly be conceived whence ſuch immenſe num- 
bers of them ſhould come. When they riſe in 


the air they darken the ſky, and make it look 
quite black.” They are then in ſuch great num- 


bers, and ſo cloſe together, that it is 5 


how they find room to move their win 7 
have known a perſon ſhoot a great number o Aids | 


on one fide of a maize-field, which was far from 
frightening the reſt; for they only juſt took flight, 
and dropped at about the diſtance of a muſket- 
ſhot in another part of the field, andalways changed 


their place when their coy approached. They 


tired the ſportſman, before he could drive them 
from off the maize, though he killed a great 
8 of them at every ſhot. They likewiſe eat 


wheat, and oats. Some people ſay, that they 
Bb2 even 


e ſeeds of the aguatic Zen (Zizania aqua- 7 
1 commonly late in autumn, after the maize 
is got in. I am told, they likewiſe eat buck - 
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even eat wheat, barley, and rye, when preſſed 
by hunger; yet, from the beſt information I 
could obtain, they have not been found to do 
any damage to theſe ſpecies of corn. In ſpring, 
they fit in numbers on the trees, near the farms; 
and their note is pretty agreeable. As they are 
ſo deſtructive to maize, the odium of the inha- 
bitants againſt them is carried ſo far, that the 
laws of Penſylvania and New Jerſey have ſettled 
a premium of 'three-pence a dozen for dead 
maize-thieves. In New England, the people are 
ſtill greater enemies to them; for Dr. Franklin 
told me, in the ſpring of the year 1750, that, 
by means of the premiums which have been 
ſettled for killing them in New England, they 
have been fo extirpated, that they are very rarely 
ſeen, and in a few places only. But as, in the 
ſummer of the year 1749, an immenſe quantity 
of worms appeared on the meadows, which de- 
voured the praſs, and did great damage, the 
people have abated their enmity againſt the 
maize - thieves; for they thought they had ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe birds lived chief on theſe 
worms before the maize is ripe, and conſequently 
extirpated them, or at leaſt prevented their ſpread- 
ing too much. They ſeem therefore to be en- 
titled, as it were, to a reward for their trquble. 
But after theſe enemies and deſtroyers ofttheworms 
(the maize-thieves) were extirpated,. the: worms 
were more at liberty to multiply; and her fore 
they grew ſo numerous, that they did more Miſ- 
Chief now than the birds did before. In the ſum- 
mer 1749, the worms left ſo little hay in 
England, that the inhabitants were forced Io 
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bay from Penſyboania, and even from Old Eng- 
land. The maize-thieves have enemies beſides 
the human ſpecies. A ſpecies of little hawks live 
upon them, and upon other little birds. I faw 
ſome of theſe hawks driving upthe maize-thieves, 
which were in the greateſt ſecurity, and catching 
them in the air. Nobody cats e fleſh of the 
purple maize-thieves or daws / Gracula quiſcula/; 
but that of the red · win 1 maize-thieves, or 
ſtares /Oriolus Pheniceus is ſometimes eaten. 
Some ta en ple have told wes that this part of 
America, formerly called New Sweden, ſtill con- 
tained as many maize-thieves as it did formerly. 
The cauſe of this. they derive from the maize, 
which is now ſown in much greater quantity 
than formerly ; and they think that the birds can 
get their food with more eaſe at preſent. _ 
The American whortleberry, or the Vaccinium 
biſpidulum, is extremely abundant over all North 
America, nd grows. in ſuch places where we 
commonly find our whortle-berries in Sweden. 
The American ones are bigger, but in moſt things 
ſo like the $wed:/þ ones, that many people would 
take them to be mere varieties. The Engliſb 
call them "Cranberries, the Swedes Tranber, and 
the French in Canada Atopa, which is a name they 
have borrowed from the Indians. They are 
brought to market every Wedneſday and Saturday 


4 
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and prepared in the ſame manner as we do our 
red hortle- berries, or Vuccinium vitis idæa; and 
they are made uſe of during winter, and part of 
ſummet, in tarts and other kinds of paſtry. But 
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but that 1s not very dear, in a country where the 
ſucar-plantations are not far off. Quantities of 
theſe berries are ſent over, preſerved, to Europe, 
and to the Weſt Indies. | 

Mar. 2d. Mytilus anatinus, a kind of muſcle. 
ſhells, was found abundantly in little furrows, 
which croſſed the meadows. The ſhells were 
frequently covered on the outſide with a thin 
cruſt of particles of iron, when the water in the 
furrows came from an iron mine. The Engliſh. 
men and Swedes ſettled here ſeldom made any 
uſe of theſe ſhells ; but the Indians who formerly 
lived here broiled them and eat the fleſh. Some 
of the Europeans eat them ſometimes. 
Mar. zd. Tux Sweges call a ſpecies of little 
birds, Snofogel, and the Engliſb call it Snou- 
bird, This is Dr, Linneuss Emberiza byemalis. 
The reaſon why it is called ſnow-bird 1s be- 
cauſe it never appears in ſummer, but only in 
winter, when the fields are covered with ſnow. 
In ſome winters they come in as great numbers 
as the maize-thieves, fly about the houſes and 
barns, into the gardens, and eat the corn, and 
the ſeeds of graſs, which they find ſcattered on 
Ax eight o'clock at night we obſerved a me- 
teor, commonly called a ſnow-fire ux. 

WII Pigeons, {Columba migratoria +), flew 

in the woods, in numbers beyond conception, 
and I was aſſured that they were more plentif} 


* Probably nothing but an Aurora borealis,  __ ©. 
+ Of this Pigton of Paſſage we have given here a plate, tab. if. 
taken from a parcel of birds, lately brought from America, of which 
we were fayourcd with a fine ſpecimen, F. "4500 
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man they had been for, ſeveral years paſt. They 
came this 2 and continued here for about a 

fortnight, after which they all diſappeared, or 
advanced further into the country, from whence 
they came. I ſhall ſpeak of them more parti- 
cularly in another place. 

Mar. yth. SEvERAL people told me, that it 
was a certain ſign of bad weather here when a 
thunder-ſtorm aroſe in the ſouth or ſouth weſt, if 
it ſpread to the eaſt and afterwards to the north: 
but "ahat on the contrary, when it did not ſpread 
at all, or when it ſpread both eaſt and weſt, 
though it-ſhould riſe in ſouth. or ſouth weſt, yet 
it would prognoſticate fair weather. To- day it 
wah #5" in ſouth weſt, but it did not ſpread 
at all,. | 
TIII now the froſt had contiancd in the 
ground, ſo that if any one had a mind to dig 
a hole, he was 1 to cut it through with a 
pick -· x. However it had not penetrated above 
— inches deep. But to-day it was quite gone 
aut. This made the foil ſo ſoft, that on riding, 
even in the woods, the horſe ſunk in very deep. 
. 1 often enquired among the old Engliſhmen 
and Suede, whether they Had found that any 
trees were killed in very . winters, or bal 

received . much hurt. I was anſwered, that 
young hiccory trees are commonly killed in 
very cold weather; and the young black oaks 
like wiſe ſuffer in the ſame manner. Nay ſome- 
times black oaks, ſive inches in diameter, were 
killed by the froſt in a ſevere winter, and ſome- 
2 -yery ſeldom, a . mulberry- 
to was 3 Fache 
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in a cold winter, and often all the peach. trees 
in a whole diſtrict are killed by a ſevere froſt. It 
has been found repeatedly, with regard to theſe 
trees, that they can ſtand the froſt much better 
on hiils, than in vallies ; inſomuch, that when 
the trees in a valley were killed by froſt, thoſe 
on a hill were not hurt at all. They aſſured 
me that they had never obſerved that the black 
walnut- tree, the ſaſſafras, and other trees, had 
been hurt in winter. In regard to a froſt in 
ſpring, they had obſerved at different times, that 
a cold night or two happened often after the trees 
were furniſhed with pretty large leaves, and 
that by this moſt of the leaves were killed. But 
the leaves thus killed have always been ſup- 
plied by freſh ones. It is remarkable that in 
ſuch cold nights the froſt acts chiefly upon the 
more delicate trees, and in ſuch a manner, that 
all the leaves, to the height of ſeven, and even 
of ten feet from the ground, were killed by the 
froſt, and all the top remained unhurt. Several 
old men aſſured me they had made this obſerva- 
tion, and the attentive engineer, Mr. Lew:s Evans, 
has ſhewn it me among his notes. Such a cold 
night happened here, in the year 1746, in the 
night between the 14th and 15th of June, new 
ſtyle, attended with the ſame effect, as appears 
from Mr. Evans's obſervations. The trees which 
were then in bloſſom, had loſt both their leaves 
and their flowers in theſe parts which were neareſt 
the ground ; ſome time after they got freſh leaves, 
but no new flowers, Further it is obſervable, that 
the cold nights which happen in ſpring and ſum- 
mer never do any hurt to high grounds, damag- 


ing 
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ing only the low and moiſt ones. They are like- 
wiſe very perceptible in ſuch places where lime- 
ſtone is to be met with; and though all the other 
parts of the country be not viſited by ſuch cold 
nights in a ſummer, yet thoſe where limeſtone 
lies have commonly one or two every ſummer. 
Frequently the places where the limeſtone lies 
are ſituated on a high ground; but they ſuffer 
notwithſtanding their fituation ; 'whilſt a little 
way off in a lower ground, where no lime- 
ſtone . is to be found, the effects of the cold 
nights are not felt. Mr. Evans was the firſt 
who made this obſervation, and I have had oc- 
caſion at different times to ſee the truth of it, on 
my travels, as I ſhall mention in the ſequel. The 
young hiccory-trees have their leaves killed 
ſooner than other trees, in ſuch a cold night, and 
the young oaks next ; this has been obſerved by 
other people, and I have found it to be true, in 
the years 1749 and 1750. 

Mar. 11th. Of the genus of WW od peckeri 
we find here all thoſe, which Cateſby is firſt 
volume of the Natural Hiftory of: Carolina, has 
drawn and deſcribed. I ſhall only enumerate 
them, and add one or two of their qualities ; but 
their e at lags 1 defer for another oc- 
caſion. 

Pius principalis, the Kin g of the W 004- peckers, 
is found here, though very ſeldom, and _ at 
a certain ſeaſon. 

Picus pileatus, the creed W: bod. pecter. This 
T have already mentioned. 

Picus auratus, the gold-winged Mond- pecler. 
This ſpecies is Fee here, and the Swedes call 

it 
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it Hittock, and Piut; both theſe names have a 
relation to its note ; it is almoſt continually on 
the ground, and is not obſerved to pick in the 
trees; it lives chiefly on inſets, but ſometimes 
becomes the prey of hawks; it is commonly 
very fat, and its fleſh is very palatable. As it 
ſtays all the year, and cannot eaſily get inſects in 
winter, it muſt doubtleſs eat ſome kinds of graſs 
or plants in the fields. Its form, and ſome of 
its qualities, make it reſemble a cuckow. 
Picus Carolinus, the Carolina Woodpecker It 
lives here likewiſe, and the colour af its head is 
of a deeper and more ſhining red than Cate 
has repreſented it, vol. i. p. 19. t. 19. ; 

Picus viligſus, the ſpotted, hairy, middle-fized 
Wood-pecker is abundant here; it deſtroys the ap- 
ple-trees by pecking holes into them. 

Picus erythrocephalus, the red- headed Waaod> 
pecker. This bird was frequent in the country, 
and the Swedes called it merely Hackſpick, or 
Wood-pecker. They give the fame name to all 
the birds which I now enumerate, the gold- 
winged wood-pecker excepted. This ſpecies is 
deſtructive to maize-fields and orchards, for it 
pecks through the ears of maize, and eats ap- 
ples. In ſome years they are very numerous, eſ- 
pecially where ſweet apples grow, which they 
eat ſo far, that nothing but the mere peels re- 
main. Some years ago there was a premium of 
two pence per head, paid from the public funds, 
in order to extirpate this pernicious bird, but this 
law has been repealed; Fhey are likewiſe very” 
fond of acorns. At the approach of winter they 
travel to the ſouthward, But when they ſtay in 
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numbers in the woods, at the beginning of win- 
ter, the people look upon it as a ſign of a pretty 
M... 1 Ss 
Picus varius, the leſſer, ſpotted, yellow-bellied 
Waood-pecker. Theſe birds are much more nu- 
merous than many people wiſhed ; for this, as 
well as the preceding and ſucceeding ſpecies, 
are very hurtful to apple-trees. oo 
Picus pubeſcens, or the leaſt ſpotted Woodpecker. 
This ſpecies abounds here. Of all the wood- 
peckers it is the moſt dangerous to orchards, be- 
cauſe it 1s the moſt daring. As ſoon as it has 
pecked a hole into the tree, it makes another 
cloſe to the firſt, in a horizontal direction, 
proceeding till it has pecked a circle of holes 
round the tree. Therefore the apple-trees in the 
orchards here have ſeveral rings round their 
ſtems, which lie very cloſe above each other, 
frequently only an inch diſtant from each other. 
Sometimes theſe wood-peckers peck the holes 
ſo cloſe, that the tree dries up. This bird, as 
Cateſby remarks, is ſo like the leſſer ſpotted 
wood-pecker, in regard to its colour and other 
qualities, that they would be taken for the ſame 
bird, were not the former (the Picus pubeſcens) 
a great deal Jeſs. They agree in the bad quality, 
which they both poſſeſs, of pecking holes into 
the, agar . i; 4s ade é R 
Rana ocellata are a kind of frogs here, which 
the Swedes call, S:ill-boppeteſſer, i. e. Herring+ 
hoppers, and which now began to quack in che 
evening, and at night, in ſwamps, pools, and 
ponds. The name which the Swedes. give them 
is derived, from their beginning to make thei 
6 no 
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noiſe in ſpring, at the ſame time when the peo- 
ple here go catching what are called' herrings, 
which however differ greatly from the true Euro- 
pean herrings. Theſe frogs have a peculiar note, 
which is rot like that of our European frogs, but 
rather correſponds with the chirping of ſome 
large birds, and can nearly be expreſſed by picet. 
With this noiſe they continued throughout a great 
part of ſpring, beginning their noiſe ſoon after 
ſun-ſetting, and finiſhing it juſt before ſun-riſ- 
ing. The ſound was ſharp, but yet ſo loud that 
it could be beard at a great diſtance. When 
they expected rain they cried much worſe than 
commonly, and began in the middle of the day, 
or when it grew cloudy, and the rain came 
uſually ſix hours after. As it ſhowed on the 
16th of the next month, and blew very violently 
all day, there was. not the leaſt fign of them at 
night ; and during the whole time that it was 
cold, and whilſt the ſnow lay on the fields, the 
froſt had ſo filenced them, that we could not 
hear one: but as ſoon as the mild weather re- 
turned, they began their noiſe again. They were 
very timorous, and it was difficult to catch them; 
for as ſoon as a perſon approached the place where 
they lived, they are quite filent, and none of them 
appeared. It ſeems that they hide themfelves 
entirely under water, except the tip of the ſnout, 
when they cry. For when I ſtepped to the pond 
where they were in, I could not obſerve a fingle 
one hopping into the water. I could not fee any 
of them before I had emptied a whole pool, 
where they lodged in. Their colour is a dirty 
green, variegated with ſpots of brown, " 
Us ey 
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they are touched they make a noiſe and moan ;. 
they then ſometimes * 3 a form, as if they had 
bio on up the hind part of the back, ſo that it 
makes a high te and then they do not ſtir, 
though touched. When they are put alive into 
ſpirits of wine, they die within a minute. 

Mar. 12th. Tre bird which the En 84405 and 
Swedes in this country call Robin .red-breaf * . 
found here all the year round. It is a very dif- 
ferent bird from that which in England bears the 
ſame name. It is Linnæus's 7 —_ migratorius. 
It ſings very melodiouſly, is not very ſhy, but 
hops on the ground, quite cloſe to the houſes. 

THe Hazels (Corylus avellana) were now open- 

ing their bloſſoms. They ſucceeded beſt in a 
rich mould, and the Swedes reckoned it a ſign 
of a good foil where they found them growing. 

Mar. 13th. Taz alder Betula Anus was juſt 
bloſſoming. 

Tur Dracontium fartidum grew ple ntifully 3 in 
the marſhes, and began to flower. Among the 
ſtinking plants, this is the moſt fœtid; its nau- 
ſeous {cent was ſo ſtrong,” that I could hardly 
examine the flower; and when I ſmelled a little 
too long at it, my head ached. The Swedes 
call it Byorn-blad (bear s- leaf) or Byorn-retter 
(bear's- root.) The Engliſb call it Polecat-root, 
becauſe its effluvia are as nauſeous and” foetid as 
thoſe of the polecat, which I have mentioned 
before. The flowers are purple · coloured; when 
they are in full Hemer che leaves begin to come 


ö tor 8 4 I +; 4 13 . 1 - Þ 4+ 38 ar} +*- 
0 of this bird, we have given a 6 io pla ber like- 

wiſe the Malls -bird is re een a, ed N ter ſpecimens 
lately — enen, and Which we were faybufed With. F. 
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out of the ground; in ſummer the cattle do not 
touch it. Dr. Colden told me, that he had em- 
ployed the root in all caſes where the root of the 
arum is made uſe of, eſpecially againſt the 
ſcurvy, &c. The Swediſh name it got, becanſe 
the bears, when they leave their winter habita- 
tions, are fond of it in fpring. It is a common 
plant in all North America. | Fe 
Tu Draba verna was abundant here, and 

now appeared in flower. Be 
Tux Veratrum album was very common in the 
marſhes, and in low places over all North Ame- 
rica. The Sweges here call it Dacł, Dackor, or 
Dackretter, that is puppet-root, becauſe the 
children make puppets of its ſtalks and leaves. 
The Engliſß call it 1tch-reed or Ellebore. It 
is a poiſonous plant, and therefore the cat- 
tle never touch it; however it ſometimes hap- 
pens that the cattle are deceived in the begin- 
ning of ſpring, . when the paſtures are bare, and 
eat of the fine broad green leaves of this plant, 
which come up very early ; but ſuch a meal 
frequently proves fatal to them. Sheep and geeſe 
have likewife often been killed with it. By 
means of its root, the maize is preferved from 
the greedineſs of voracious birds, in the follow- 
ing manner : The roots are boiled in water, into 
which the maize is put as ſoon. as the water is 
quite cool; the maize muſt lie all night in it, 
and is then planted as uſual. When the maize- 
thieves, crows, or other birds, pick up or pluck 
out the grains of maize, their heads grow de- 
lirious, and they fall, which ſo frightens the 3 
| | at 
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that they never venture on the field again; when 
thoſe which have taſted the grains recover, they 
leave the field, and are no more tempted to viſit 
it again. By thus preparing maize, one muſt. be 
very careful that no other creatures touch it ; 
for when ducks or fowls eat a grain or two of 
the maize which is thus ſteeped, they become 
very fick; but if they ſwallow a conſiderable 
quantity they die. When the root is thrown 
away raw, no animal eats it; but when it is put 
out boiled, its ſweet taſte tempts the beaſts to 
eat it. Dogs have been ſeen to eat a little of it, 
and have been very ſick after it; however they 
have recovered after a vomit, for when animals 
cannot free themſelves of it by this means, they 
often die. Some people boil the root, and waſh 
the ſcorbutic parts with the water or decoct. 
This is ſaid to cauſe ſome pain, and even a plen- 

tiful diſcharge of urine, but it re-eſtabliſhes the 
patient. When the children here are plagued 
with vermin, the women boil this root, put the 
comb into the decoction, and comb the head with 
it, and this kills them moſt effeqtually. 
Mar. 17th. AT the firſt arrival of the Swedes . 
in this country, and long after that time, it was 
filled with Indians. But as the Europeans pro- 
ceeded to cultivate the land, the Indians fold their 
land, and went further into the country. But in 
reality few of the Indians really left the country 
in this manner; moſt of them ended their days 
before, either by wars among themſelves, or by 
the ſmall · pox, a diſeaſe which the Indians were 
unacquainted with before their commerce with 
the Europeans, and which ſince that 1 . 
: | led 
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killed incredible numbers of them. For though 
they can heal wounds and other external hurts, 
yet they know not how to proceed with fevers, 
or in general with internal diſeaſes. One can 
imagine, how ill they would ſucceed with the 
cure of the ſmall-pox, when, as ſoon as the puſ- 
tules appeared, they leaped, naked, into the cold 
water of the rivers, lakes, or fountains, and either 
dived over head into it, or poured it over their 
body in great abundance, in order to cool the 
heat of the fever. In the ſame manner th 
carry their children, when they have the ſmall- 
x, into the water and duck them“. But brandy 
ls killed moſt of the Indiand. This liquor was 
likewiſe entirely unknown to them, before the 
Europeans came hither ; but after they had taſted 
it, they could never get enough of it. A man 
can hardly have a greater deſire of a thing, than 
the Indians have of brandy. I have heard them 
ſay, that to die by drinking brandy, was a deſi- 


* Profeſſor 'Ka/m wrote this, when the truly laudable method of 
treating the ſmall-pox with a cold regimen, was not yet adopted ; 
and he thought therefore, the way in which the Americans treated . 
this diſeaſe, was the cauſe of its being ſo deleterious,, But when 
the Khalmucks, in the Ruſſian dominions, get the ſmall-pox, it has 
been obſerved, that very few eſcape. Of this I believe no other 
reaſon can be alledged, than that the ſmall-pox is always dangetous, 
either when the open pores of the human ſkin are too numerous, 
which 1s cauſed by opening them in a warm-water bath ; or when 
they are too much cloſed, which 1s the caſe with all the nations 
that are dirty and greaſy, All the American Indians rub their body 
with oils, the Khalmucks never waſh. themſelves, and rub their bo- 
dies and their fur coats with greaſe ; the Horrentots are I believe 
known to be patterns of filthineſs, their bodies being richly 
anointed with their ornamental greaſy ſheep guts; this Guts up 
all the pores, hinders perſpiration entirely, and makes the ſmall- 
pox always lethal among theſe nations; to which we may yet add 
the too frequent uſe of ſpirituous inflammatory liguors, ſince their 
Acquaintance with the Europeans, F. „ 

. rable 
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rable and an honourabte death; and indeed 'tis 
no very uncommon thing to kill themſelves by 
drinking this liquor to excels. | 

Tur food of theſe Indians was very different 
from that of the inhabitants of the other parts of 
the world. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and rice- 
groats, Were quite unknown in America. In the 
ſame manner it is with regard to the fruits and 
herbs which are eaten in the old countries. The 
maize, ſome kinds of beans, and melons, made 
almoſt the whole of the Indian agriculture and 
gardening; and dogs were the only domeſtic 
animals in North America. But as their agri- 
culture and their gardening were very trifling, 
and they could hardly live two months in a year 
upon their produce, they were forced to apply to 
hunting ind fiſhing, which at that time, and even 
at preſent, are their chief ſubſiſtence, and to ſeek 
ſome of the wild plants and trees here. Some of 
the old Swedes were yet alive, who in their 
younger years had an intercourſe with the ſadians, 
and had ſeen the minutiz of their by. I 
was therefore defirous of knowing which of the 
ſpontaneous herbs they made uſe of for food at 
that time; and all the old men agreed that the 
following plants were what they chiefly cone 
ſuß - heh hs 

Hoent1ss or Hapniſ was the Indian name of a 
wild plant, which they ate at that time. The 
Swedes (till call it by that name, and it grows in 
the meadows in a good foil. The roots reſemble 
potatoes, and were boiled by the Indians, who eat 
them inſtead of bread. Some of the Swedes at | 
that time likewiſe ate this root for want of bread. 

Vor. 1 Cc Some | 
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Some ot the * H ſtill eat them inſtead of po- 
tatoes. Mr. Bartram told me, that the Indian. 
who live farther in the country do not only eat 
theſe roots, which are equal in goodneſs to po- 
tatocs, but likewiſe 170 the 7 — which, lie i in 
the pods of this plant, and prepare them 1 
common peaſe. Dr. Linneus calls tae Plane 
Glycine Apios. | 
Karxiss is another Indian-name of. a plant, 
thi root of which they were likewiſe ul 
to eat, when they lived here. The Swedes ſtill 
preſerve this name. It grows in low, muddy, 
and very wet Faden e root is oblong, com- 
monly an inch and an half lon and one inch 
and a quarter broad in the Keys rh os ſom 
the roots have been as big as a man's fiſts, The 
Indians either boiled this root or roaſted it in hot 
aſhes. Some of the Sawedes likewiſe eat them 
with much appetite, at the time when the, In- 
diam were fo near the coaſt ; but at . preſent none 
of them make any uſe of the roots. A man of 
ninety-one years of age, called Nils Guſtafson, 
told me, that he had often eaten theſe roots when, 
he was a boy, and that he liked them very well at 
that time. He added that the Indians, 40 pecially | 
their women, travelled to the iſlands, dug out the 
roots; and brought them home; and whilſt the 
had them, they deſired no other food. They 8 
that the hogs, which are amazingly reedy of 
them, have made them very ſcarce. Ane cattle 
are very fond of its leaves. ae 17 ſome 
of theſe roots roaſted, and in my opitiion they. 
taſted well; though they were att of ety: he 
tafte 1 Was HOVE the lame with that KL 5 4 8 
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toes. When the Indians \ come down to the coaſt 
and fee the turnips of the Europeans, they \like+ 
wiſe'give them the name of katniſs. Their kat- 
niſs is in an arrow-head or Sag/ttaria, and is only 
a variety, of the Swediſb arrow- head or Sagittaria 
/agittifolia, for the plant above the ground is en- 
tirely the dame, but the root under Te 
much greater in the American than in the Euro- 
pean. Mr. Opbeck in his voyage to China, men- 
tions, that the Chineſe plant à Sagittaria, and.eat 
its roots. This ſeems undoubtedly to be a. va- 
riety of this Zatmrſs. Further j in the north of this 
part of America, I met with the other 1 4 
Sagittaria which we haye i If Sweden. 


TTY ITE EE PI 


of another plant, the rodt EO which cb) eat. 
Some of them likewiſe call it Tuckab; but moſt 
of the Swed:s ſtill knew it by the name of Taw-. 
ho. It grows in moiſt ground. and ſwamps. Hogs 
are very greedy of the roots, and grow, very fat 
by feeding on them. Therefore, they often, viſit. 
the places where theſe roots grow and they are, 
fr uently ſeen rooting up the mud, and falling: 

their whole body into the water, ſo that 
oats a little of the back part was out of the was, 
10 It is therefore very plain, that theſe roots 
muſt have been extirpated in places which are; 
frequented by hogs: The roots often cher, to 
the thickneſs of a man's thigh. . When they are 
freſhy: they, have. a pungent taſte, and are frck- 
oned a'poifon: in that freſh fate. Nor did he 
Indians eyer 11 55 to eat them raw, . pre- 
pared hein in the Kllonwih 2 They gar 
* a 8 2 ay 17 foots, dug a great 
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long hole, ſometimes two or three fathoms and 
up Wards in“ length, into which they put the 
roots, and covered them with the earth that had 
been taken out of the hole; they made à great 
fire above it, which burnt till they thought pro- 
per to remove it; and then they dug — roots, 
and conſumed them with great avidity. c 
roots, when prepared in this manner, I am told, 
raſte like potatoes. The Indians neuer dry and 
preſerve them; but always take them freſh out 
of the marſhes, when they want them. This 
Taw-bo is the Arum Virginicum, or Virginian 
Wake- robin. It is remarkable, that the Arums, 
with the plants next akin to them, are eaten by 
men in different parts of the world, though their 
roots, when raw, have a fiery- pungent taſte, 
and are almoſt poiſonous in that tate. How 
can men have learnt, that plants ſo extremely 
oppoſite to our nature were eatable; and that 
their poiſon, which burns on the tongue, can 
be conquered by fire ? Thus the root of the 
Cala paluſtris, which grows in the north of Ex- 
rope, is ſometimes uſed inſtead of bread on an e- 
iency, The North" American Indian: conſume 
this ſpecies: of Arum. Thoſe of South" 
and of the Weſt Indies, eat other ſpecies of A. 
The" Hortentots, at the Cape ] Good Hope, in 
Arica, prepare bread from a ſpecies of Arum 

or Wake- robin, Which is as burning and poiſon- 
ous as the other” Jpecies: of this plant. In che 
ſatue manner, they employ the ots of ſome 
kinds of Arum as a food, in Egypt and Ala. 
Probably, that ſevere but ſomerinies uſeful miſ- 
treſs, neceffity; B ür 3 N __ 

A 
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a food;rwhich the firſt taſte would have rejected 
as uſeleſs. + This TJaw- 0 ſeems to be the ne 
with n in Carolina call 7 uchahoo.. . 
Taw-RKx is another plant, fo. called by the 
Indians, vrho eat it. Some of them call it Tau- 
um, and others Tachuim. The . Swedes call it al- 
ways by the name of 7 aw-kee. The plant grows 
— han — near moiſt and low. Jt: = 6 and is 


i 


or Lilly of the Valley green on x uppe r 42 * 
and covered with very minute hair, ſo 5 they 
looked like a fine velvet. The Indian, . 
the ſeeds, and keep them for eating. They can- 
not be eaten freſh or raw, but muſt be Arie. 
The indians were forced to boil them repeatedly 
in water, before they were fit for uſe; and then 
they ate them like bs When the Swedes gave 
them butter or milk, they boiled or broiled the 
ſoeds in it. Sometimes they employ. theſe ſeeds 
inſtead of bread; and they taſte like peaſe. Some 
of che rade Ukewiſe ate wh ; and the old 
better/ chow any = the other 1 hich he ; 
Indians formerly made uſe of. his Tee we was 
the Orontium aguaticum. os IK 

1 BLLBERRERS: Were, likewiſe, ay very common 
diſh among the Indians... hey AFC called. Huc- 
Herherries: hy the Engliſh here, and. belongs to 
ſeveral ſpeeies f Fleur, Which are all of them 
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are ſo ſimilar to the Swediſh 8 that they 
are diſtinguiſhed from each other with difficulty. 
The American ones grow on; ſhrubs, which are 
from two to four feet high; and there are ſome 
ſpecies which are above, ſeven feet in height. 
The Indians formerly plucked them in abuns 
dance every year, dried them either in the ſun- 
ſhine or by the fire· ſide, and afterwards prepared 
them for eating, in different manners. Theſe 
huckle · berries are ſtill a dainty diſh. among the 
Indians. On my travels through the country 
of the Ircqueſe, they offered me, whenever they 
deſigned to treat me well, freſh maize - bread, 
bed in an oblong ſhape, mixed with dried Huc- 
Heber res, which lay as cloſe in it as the raiſins 
in a'plumb-pudding, of which more in the fo 
quel. The Eurapeans are likewiſe uſed to colle 
a quantity of theſe berries, to dry them in oven, 
to bake them in tarts, and to employ them in ſer 
veral other ways. Some preſerve them with trea> 
cle. They are likewiſe eaten raw, either IP 
alane or with freſh milk. 
I 9mALL, on the 27th of March, find acca- 
ſion to mention another diſh, Which the Indians 
ate formerly, ang ſtill cat, on formal. CELEE: 
nies. N 
Mar. 18th. , ALviosr 27 the whole of 
| iis ſpring, | the weather and, the winds were al- 
ways calm in the morning at, ſun-riſing. At 
cight clock the wind began ta blow pretty hard, 
and continued ſo all 7 8 till ſyn-ſet when 
it teaſed, and all t ie nig bt was calm, ie Was 


ie "regular courſe of the weather; but ſometimes 
the Wins raged, without intermiſlign,, for two 
N or 
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or three” 195 85 tog ether. At Hoon it was com- 


monly viofent. But in the ordinary way, 


the Mie: decreaſed and increaſed as follow: : 
At fix in the morning, a calm ; at ſeven, a very 
cor weſtern breeze, which grew ſtronger at 
t; at eleven it was much ſtronger; but” at 
215 in the afternoon, it is no ſtronger than it 
17 at eight o'clock in the morning; and thus 
__ on decreaſing till it is quite'a calm „Jute 
re ſun- ſet. The winds this (pri ng ew ge 962 
nay: welt, as appears from the! © eebatous 
at the end of this work. * 
I was told, that it was 4 Neefy“ certain prog 
noſtic of bad weather, that when you ſee clouds 
in the Horizon in the ſouth-weſt, about ſun-{et- 
ting, and when thoſe clouds link below the ho-- 
riz n, in an hour's time, it will rain the next 
day, though'all the forenoon be fair and Clear, 
But if forthe clouds be ſeen in the fouth-welt, i in 
the horizon, at ſun- ſet, and they riſe ſome time 
after. you may expect fair weather the next day.” 
Mar. zoth. Ax old Swede. prognofticate: a 
change i in the weather, becauſe it was calm to- 
day; for when” there has been wind for ſome 
days "together; and a calm follows, they ſay, * rain 
or ſnow, or ſome other change in the weather, 
will ha pen. T was likewiſe told, that ſome 
prope gere were of that falſe | opinion, that if 


a 3 ene 70 pe "it PMs 
rm6nly fall off Friday. 15 i 9 BA 


How far the former rog- 
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which I refer. 


noftic 0 been true, 
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Mar. 2 1ſt. The red maple ¶ Herr wrubrum} 


and the American elm {Ulmus Americana be 

to flower at preſent; and ſome of the latter kind 
were already in full bloſſom. 

Mar. 24th. IWAIE EB pretty far me. daß; in 
order to ſee whether I 3 find any plants in 
flower. But the cloudy weather, and the great 
rains which had lately fallen, had allowed little 
or nothing to grow up. The leaves now be- 
gan to grow pretty green. The plants which 1 
have juſt before ene were now in full 
boom. 

Tux noble Li ver wort, or on ee bepatics, 
was now every where in flower. It was abun» 
dant; and the Swedes call it Blablomfter, or Blue- 
flower. They did not know any uſe of it. 

Nxax all 4 corn- fields on which I walked 
to-day, I did not ſee a ſingle ditch, though many 
of them wanted it. But the people generally 
followed the En gliſh way, of making no ditches 
along the fields, . conſidering whether the 
corn · fields wanted them or not. The conſe- 
quence was, that the late rain hat än- many 
places waſhed away great pieces of the grounds, 
ſown with wheat and rye. There were no ridges 
left between the fields, except a very narrow one 
near the fence, which was entirely over- grown 
with the Sumach, or Rbus glabra, and with 
black-berry. buſhes, ſo that IE the cattle could 
find very Beile or no food. The cornt fields ere 
broad. caſt, or divided into pieces, which were 
near Jeyenteen feet broad, and ſeparated from 
* bier 227 5 dns of Ty 064 Theſe 
Sv! 20 371-9 ni best blog? Pieces 
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| 2 were r and non elevated in the 
e. 

Maio 8 a | ſpecies of oil-beetle. crept 

about on the hills. 

Pari Antiopa, or willow butterfly, fler in 
the woods to-day, and was the firſt dune, 
which I ſaw this year. 

 PaerLio Eupbroſyne,.- or the April butterfly, 
was one of the ſcarce ſpecies. The other Ame» 
rican inſects, which 1 deſeribed this day and:tho . 
following days, I ſhall mention on ſome other 
occaſion. In the ſequel I ſhall only mention 
thoſe: which were remarkable Hr ſame . 
qualities. 1 

Tur hay "hacks > were commonly. ee 1 
after the Swediſh manner, that is, in the ſhape 
of a thick and ſhort cone, without any cover over 
it. When the people wanted any hay, they cut 
ſome of it looſe, by a peculiar ſort of a knife. 
However, many people, eſpecially in the envi- 
rons of Philadelphia, had hay-ſtacks with roofs. 
which could be moved up and down. Near the 
ſurface of the ground were ſome pales laid, on 
which the hay was put, that the air may paſs 
freely it. I have mentioned before, that 
the — have no ſtables in winter or 8 
muſt go in the en air, during the . year. 
However, i in Philadelphia, and in a few other 
places, TINY oil FP Oi ple who made 
Wenne e that with 
moveable ro, commonly had built them fo, 
that che haꝝ as put a fathom or two above the 
ground, on a floor of boards, under wich the 
cattle could ſtand in winter, when the weather 


was 
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was very bad. Under this floor of 'boards' wete 
partitions of boards on all the ſides, which ho-. 
ever ſtood far enough from each br to afford 
the air a free paſſage. 

Mar. 27th. In the morning I went in vides 
to ſpeak with the old Swede, Nit Guſtafion, who. 
was ninety-one years of age. I intended to get 
an account of the former ſtate of Nm Sweden. 
The country which I now pafſed through was 
the ame with that which I had found in thoſe 
parts of North America I had hitherto ſeen, It 
was diverfified with a variety of little hills and 
vallies: the former confiſted' of a very pale brick- 
coloured earth, compoſed, for the greateſt part, 
of a fine ſand mixed with fome mould. I fawno 
mountains, and no ſtones, except ſome little 
ſtones, not above the fize'of a pigeon's or Hens 
egg, lying on the hills, and commonly —_— 
of white quartz, which was generally ſmooth 
and poliſhed on the outſide. At the bottom, 
along the vallies, ran ſometimes rivulets of chrys 
ſtalline water, the bottom of which was covered 
with ſuch white pebbles as J have juſt deſcribed. 
Now and then I met with a ſwamp in the valle“ 
lies. Sometimes there appeared, though at 
eonſiderable diſtances from each other, forme 
farms frequently ſurrounded on all ſides by corn- 
fields. Almoſt on every corn- field there yet re- 
mained the ſtumps of trees; which had been cut 
down; à proof that this county has not been 
long cultivated, being overgrown with trees forty 
or fifty yrars a ehe Kane did not lie toge 
ther in vill 


near each o 
. ICT! 11771 
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7c ſo that ſeveral of them" were 
er, in one place; but wy were all 
ſeparated 
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ſeparated, from one another. Each countryman 
lived by himſelf, had his on ground about his 
houſe, Mpegaed from the property of hisneigh- 
bour. The greateſt part of the land, between 
theſe farms ſo diſtant from each other, was'vover - | 
grown with woods, conſiſting of tall trees. Here 
and there appeared ſome fallen trees, thrown 
down by the wind; ſome were torn up by the 
roots; others broken quite acroſs the ſtem. I 
ſome parts of the country the trees ' werenthick 
and tall, but in others 'I found large tracts co- 
vered with young trees, only twenty, thirty, or 
forty years old: theſe tracts, I am told, the Indi- 
ans nh ws had their little -plantations in. I did 
dot yet ſee any marks of the leaves coming out, 
and I did not meet with a flower in the woods: 
for the cold winds, which had blown for ſeveral 
days together ſucceſſively, had hindered this. 
The woods conſiſted chiely of ſeveral ſpecies of 
oak, and of 1 The ſwamps were filled 
with red maple, which was all now in flower; and 
made theſe places look quite red at a diſtance. 
Tx old Swede, whom I came to viſit, ſeemed 
to be ſtill pretty hearty and freſh, and could 
walk by * help of a ſtick ; but he com 3 
of having felt, in theſe latter years; ſomt 
his back, and limbs, that he could 3 
warm in winter only by fitting near the fire. 
He ſaid he could very well remember tlie ſtate 
af this country: at the time hen the Dutch poſ- 
feſſed it, and in bet eireumſtances ĩt Mas in be. 
fore the! arrival of the EAD He added that 
he had begught a great deal of timber to Phν 
_ — * it was built. He ſtill 
| remembered 


L uud us. 


remembered to have ſeen a great: forelt on the 
ſpot where Philadelphia now — FThe father 
of ha old man had been one of the Swedes who. 
were ſent over from Sweden, in order to cultivate 
and inhabit this country, He returned me the 
following, anſwers to the queſtions I aſked him. 
Quxxx, Whence did the Stedes, who firſt 
eame hither, get their cattle? The old man an- 
ſwered, that when be was a boy, his father and 
K people had told him, * the Swedes. 
br their horſes, cows, and oxen, ſheep, 
hogs, geeſe, and ducks, over with them. There 
were but few of a kind at: firſt, but they multi- 
plied 6 realy here afterwards. He ſaid, hs Ma 
ryland, New York, New. England, and Virginia, 
had been ſooner inhabited = Europeans than this 
part of the country; but he did not know whe-, 
ther the Swedes: ever got cattle of any kind, from 
any of theſe provinces, except — Neu Tor. 
Whilt he was yet very young, the Sqwedes, as; 
well as he — remember; had already a lock 
cient ſtock. of all theſe animals. The hogs had. 
propagated ſo much at that time, there Cn ſo 
great a plenty of food for them, that they ran 
about wild in the woods, and that the people Were 
obliged to ſhoot them, When they intended to 
make uſę of them. The old man Bani arch i 
lected, that horſes ran wild in the woods, in ſom 
places; but he could not tell whether any other 
kind gf gattle turned wild. He thought that the 
cattle. gro as big at preſent as they did En be 
Was, a bay, ſuppoſing Shex get ad mesh Red 
they want. For in bis Jounger N ears, food. for 
ay. bim of. Fake was 10, plenti eden 10 
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ſoperfluous, that the cattle were ertcemely well 
fed by it. A cow at that time gave more milk; 
than three or four do at preſent; but ſhe got 
more and better food at un time, than fee or 
four get no w-. ens 
QR, Whence did thi Engliſb in Pengls· 
nia and New Jerſey get their cute ? "They bought 
them [chiefly from the 'Swedes and Dutch, who 
lived here; and a ſmall number were brought! 
over from Ol England. The form of the cattle, 
and the unanimous accounts of the Englih Bere, 
confirmed what the old man had fad.. 
Qutre; Whetice did the Swedes Here ſctrled 
get their ſeveral forts of corn, and Hkewiſe their 
fruit - trees and kitchencherbs? The'old mat told 
me that he had frequently heard, when he was 
young, that the Swedes had brought al Kinds of 
corn, and fruits, and herbs; or ſeeds of them, 
with them. For, as far as he could woe 
the Strides here were pleitifully vided wi 
wheat, rye, barley, and boats. This * 
that time, brewed all their beer of malt made of 
barley, and likewiſe made good ſtrong beer. They: 
had already got diſtilling veſſels, and made 5 
brandy. Everyone” them had not 
diſtilling veſſel, but when they intended to 
til, they lent their apparatus to one another. At. a 
firſt they were forced to buy maize of the Hafi, 
both ee, and eating. But after con 
ing for ſotnie yeurs in this country a eren 


their matze plaſitwtions fo much that the Th dns - 
ſome timè after, wm maize of the 
ured tie, that 
Tf the 
firſt 


were obliged; 
Swedes” The old man Ukewiſe 
me Than forimef yr and about "HE tine 
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fitſt ſettling of the Swedes, were more induſtrious 
and laborious in every branch of buſineſs, than 
they are now. Whilſt he was young, the Swedes 
had a great quantity of very good white cabbage. 
Winter cabbage, or Cale, which was left on the 
ground during winter, was likewiſe abundant: 
They were likewiſe well provided with turnips. 
In winter they kept them in holes under ground. 
But the old man did not like that method; for 
when they had lain too long in theſe holes, in 
winter, —— became ſpungy. He preferred t 
method of keeping them which is nom commonly 
adopted, and which conſiſts in the following par- 
ticulars. After the turnips have been taken out 
of the ground in autumn, and expoſed to the air 
for a ile, they are put in a heap upon the field, 
covered with ae at the top, and on the ſides, 
and with earth over the ſtraw. By this means 
they ſtand the winter very well here, and do not 
become ſpungy. The Indians were very fond of 
turnips, and called them ſometimes Hopniſi, 
ſometimes Katniſs. . The Swedes likewiſe cul- 
tivated carrots, in che old inan Vouager years. 
Among the fruit · trees were Applertrees. They 
were not numerous, and only ſome of the S weder 
had little orohgeds, of them, whilſt others had not 
a ſingle tree. None of the Seedes made. eyder, 
for it is come into uſe but lately. The Swedes 
brewed ſtrong beer and ſinall beer, and it was 
N common liquor. But at preſent there are 
y few who brew beer, for they commonly pre- 
2 — :cyder.- - Cherry-trees\ were abundant When 
Nur Guftafion was yet a boy. Peach-trets were 
at that time more numerous chan at preſent, = 
41 25111 * C 
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the Swedes, brewed beer of the fruit. The old 
man could not tell from whence the Serpdes firſt 

of all got the peach-trees, V. 
DvuRinG-the younger years of this old man, 
che Indians were every where ſpread in the coun= 
try.z/they lived among the Swedes, and were ſcat- 
tcred every where. The old man mentioned 
Swedes who had been killed by the Indians; and 
he mentioned two of his countrymen Who had 
been ſcalped by them. They ftole children from 
the Swedes, and carried them off, and they were 
never heard of again. Once they came and killed 
ſome Swedes, and took the upper part of their 
ſculls with them; on that occaſion they ſcal 
a little girl, and would have killed her, if 
had not perceived a boat full of Swedes, SONS 
towards them, which obliged them to fly; the 
girl was afterwards healed, but never got any 
hair on her head again: ſhe was married, had 
many children, Ap lived to a conſiderable age. 
At another time the Iadiant attempted to kill 
the mother of this old man, but ſhe vigorouſly. 
reſiſted them,, and in the mean while a number 
of Swuedes came up, who frightened the Indiant, 
and made them run away. Nobody could ever 
thei out to ON: nation of Indians. theſe bwe! 
origin 3 for in general they lived =_y pn” 

| ably with the Swedes. 100 ep. 5.24 31 
Tun Indians bad, their little Banter 6H 
maize in many places; before the Szoedes) came 
inta this geuntry,, the Indians had no other than 
their hatches, made af ſtoue- In order to make 
maize ions they cut out the trecs and pte 
Na the. ground in he manner I have before 
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mentioned. They planted but little maize, for 
they lived chiefly upon hunting; and through- 
out the greateſt part of ſummer, their Hopnifs or 
the roots of the Glycine Apios, their Kutniſ or 
the roots of the Sagittaria Sagittipvlia, their Tau- 
hy or the roots of the Arum Virginiciim, their 
Taw-kee or Orontium aquaticum, and whortle-ber« 
ries, were their chief food. They had no horſes 
or other cattle which could be ſubſervient to 
them in their agriculture, and therefore did all 
the work with their own hands. After they had 
reaped the maize, they kept it in holes under 
ground, during winter; they dug theſe holes ſel- 
dom deeper than a fathom, and often not ſo 
deep ; at the bottom and on the fides they put 
broad pieces of bark. The Andropogon bicorne; 
a graſs which grows in great plenty here, and 
which the Engliſh call Indian Grafs, and the 
Swedes Wilſet Graſs*, ſupplies the want of bark; 
the ears of maize are then thrown into'the hole, 
and covered to a conſiderable thickneſs with the 
fame graſs, and the whole is again covered by a 
ſufficient quantity of earth: the maize kept ex- 
tremely well in thoſe holes, and each Indian had 
ſeveral ſuch ſubterraneous ſores, where his corn 
lay fafe, though he travelled far from it. After 
the Swedes had fettled here, and planted apple- 
trees and peach- trees, the Indians, and eſpecially 
their women, ſometimes" ſtole the fruit in gre? 

quantity; but when the Swedes caught them, 
they gave them a ſevere drubbing, rook'the fruit 
from them, and often their clothes to. In the 
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Swedes bad a great increaſe of. hogs, and they r ran 
about in the. he.xoods,. the Indians Spilled forne of 
them, privately, and feaſted ue them: : but there” 
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mentioned. "They planted but little maize, for 
they lived chiefly upon hunting ; and through- 
out the greateſt part of ſummer, their Hopnifs or 
the roots of the Glycine Apios, their Katniſs or 
the roots of the Sagittaria Sagittifolia, their Tau- 
ha or the roots of the Arum Virginicum, their 
Taw-kee or Orontium aquaticum, and whortle- ber- 
ries, were their chief food. They had no horſes 
or other cattle which could be fubſervient to 
them in their agriculture, and therefore did all 
the work with their own hands. After they had 
reaped the maize, they kept it in holes under 
ground, during winter; they dug theſe holes ſel- 
dom deeper than a fathom, and often not {6 
deep ; at the bottom and on the fides they put 
broad pieces of bark. The Andropogon bicorne, 
a graſs which grows in great plenty here, and 
which the Engliſh call Indian Graſs, and the 
Swedes Wilſet Graſs*, ſupplies the want of bark; 
the ears of maize are then thrown into the hole, 
and covered to a conſiderable thickneſs with the 
fame graſs, and the whole is again covered by a 
ſufficient quantity of earth : the maize kept ex- 
tremely well in thoſe holes, and each Indian had 
ſeveral ſuch ſubterraneous ſtores, where his corn 
lay ſafe, though he travelled far from it. After 
the Swedes had ſettled here, and planted apple- 
trees and peach-trees, the Indians, and eſpecially 
their women, ſometimes ſtole the fruit in great 
quantity; but when the Swedes caught them, 
they gave them a ſevere drubbing, took the fruit 
from them, and often their clothes too. In the 
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lame manner it happened ſometimes, that as the 
Swedes had a great increaſe of hogs, and they ran 
about in the woods, the Indians killed ſome of 
them privately.and feaſted upon them: but there 
were likewiſe ſome Indians who bought hogs of 
the Suades and fed them; they taught them to run 
aftet them like dogs, and wheneyer they remoyed 
from one place to another, their hogs always fol- 
lowed them. Some of thoſe Indians got ſuch 
numbers, of theſe animals, that they afterwards 
gave them to the Swedes for a mere trifle. When 
the Swedes arrived in America, the Indians had 
no domeſtic animals, except a ſpecies, of little 
dogs. The Indiant were extremely fond of milk, 
and ate it with pleaſure when, the Swedes gave it 
them. They likewiſe prepared a kind of liquor 
like milk in the following manner: they ga- 
thered a great number of hiccory nuts, and Wal- 
nuts from the black walnut-trees, dried and 

cruſhed them; then they took out the kernels, 

pounded them ſo fine as flour, and mixed this 
flour with water, which, took a milky hue from 

them, apd as as ſweet as milk, They had to- 
bagco: pipes of clay, manufactured by themſelves, 

at the time that the Swedes arrived here; they did 
not always ſmoke true tobacco, but made uſe of 

another plant inſtead of it, which was unknown 
to the old Swedes, but of which he aſſured me 
that ĩt was not the common mullein, or Verbaf- 
c I bapfus, which. is generally called Indian 
Tab 
As to their ade e man thought it 
very trifling, and even believed that they had 
none at all; When they, heard loud claps of 
Mo,, . ES 
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thunder, they ſaid that the evil ſpirit was angry; 
ſome of them ſaid that they believed in a God, 
who lives in heaven. The old Swede once walked 
with an Indian, and they met with a red - ſpotted 
ſnake on the road: the old man therefore went to 
ſeek a ſtick in order to kill the ſnake ; but the In- 
dian begged he would not touch it, becauſe he 
adored it: perhaps the Swedewould not have killed 
it, but on hearing that it was the India's deity, he 
took a ſtick and killed it, in the preſence of the In- 
dian, ſaying: Becauſe thou believeſt in it, I think 
myſelf obliged to kill it. Sometimes the Indians 
came into the Swediſb churches, looked at them, 
heard them, and went away again, after while. 
One day as this old Swede was at church, and 
did not fing, becauſe he had no pſalm- book by 
him, one of the Indians, who was well acquainted 
with him, tapped him on the ſhoulder, and ſaid: 
Why deft thou not fing with the others; Tantanta ! 
Tantanta ! Tantanta? On another occaſion, as a 
fermon was preached in the Swediſh church at 
Raccoon, an Indian came in, looked about him ; 
and, after hearkening a while to the preacher, 
he faid: Here is a great deal of prattle and non- 
ſenſe, but neither brandy nor cyder ; and went out 
again. For it is to be obſerved, that when an 
Indian makes a ſpeech to his companions, in or- 
der to encourage n to war, or to any thing elſe, 
they all drink immoderately on thoſe FA rl 
Ax the time when the Swedes arrived, 
bought! land at a very inconſiderable price. For 
a piece of baize, or a/ pot * of brandy, or the 
like, they could get a PRs ground, which at 
preſent would be worth more 1 75 dan e Bunch 
pounds, Penſiluania currency. When they fold 
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a piece of land, t commonly ſi ned an agree- 
Wy and — they could bn om e 
write, yet they ſcribbled their marks, or figna- 
tures, at the bottom of it. The father of old 
Nils Guſtafson bought a piece of ground fłom the 
Indians in New Jerſey. As hi a as the agrees 
ment was drawn up, and the ſnd:ans ſhould fign 

it, one of them, whoſe name ſignified a A 

drew A beaver ; another of them drew a bows: 
and arrow; and a third à mountain, ipftead of 
their names. Their canoes they -made of thick 
trees; which they hoHowed ont by fire, and 
made them ſmooth again wich their hatchets, 
as has been before mentioned, 

Tur following account the old man gave me, 
in anſwer to my queſtions with regard to the 
. weather and its changes: It was his opinion, 
that the weather had always been pretty uni- 
form ever ſinte his childhood; that there Happen 
as great ſtorms at preſent as formerly ; ; that the 
ſummers now are ſometimes Hotter, ſometimes 
colder, than they were at that time; that the win- 
ters were often as cold and as long as formetly; 
= that ſtill there often falls as great a quan- 

of ſnow das in former times. However, 
he thought that no cold winter came up to that 
which happened! in the year 1697; and Which is 
often metrtioned in the almanacks of this country; 
and I have mentioned it in the beginning of this 
volume. For in that winter the river Helaware 
was ſo ſtrongly covered wich ice, that the old man 
brought many waggons falt of hay over it, near 
Chriftind': alt'thatit was patlable in ledges even 
lower. . catth 45 far as fie could recolledt, 

7511 50 * D d 2 n ; were 
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were ſtarved to death in cold winters; except, 
in later years, ſuch! cattle as were lean, and had 
no ſtables to retire into. It commonly, does 
not rain, neither more nor leſs, in ſummer than 
it did formerly; excepting that, during the laſt 
years, the ſummers have been more dry. Nor 
could the old Sed find a diminution of water 
in brooks, - rivers, and ſwamps. He allowed, 
as a very common and certain fact, that where. 
ever you dig wells, you meet wich oyſter-ſhells 
in the ground. 

The old GAH on was of opinion, chat inter- 
mitting fevers were as frequent and violent for- 
merly as they are now ; but that they ſeemed 
more uncommon, becauſe there were fewer peo- 
ple at that time here. When he got this fever, 
he was not yet full grown. He got it in ſum- 
mer, and had it till the enſuing ſpring, which 
is almoſt a year; but it did not hinder him 

from doing his work, either within or out of 
doors. Pleurify likewiſe attacked one or two of 
the Swedes formerly 3 but it was not near ſo. com- 
mon as it is now. The people in en fe 
very healthy at that time. " 

SoME years ago, the old Swede's eyes were 3 
much weakened that he was forced to make uſe 
of a 288 of ſpectacles. He then got a fever; 
would not recover. However, he became quite 
well again, and at the ſame time got new ſtrength 
in his eyes; ſo that he has been able to read with- 
out ſpectacles fince that time. 
Tur houſes which the Swedes built when they 
T0 3 were * bad. The whale 

91 uſe 
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houſe conſiſted of one little room, the door of 
which was ſo low, that one was obliged to ſtoop 
in order to get in. As they had brought no 
glaſs with them, they were obliged to be content 
with little holes, before which a moveable board 
was faſtened. * They found no moſs, or at leaſt 
none which could have been ſerviceable in ſtop- 
ping up holes or cracks in the walls. They 
were therefore forced to cloſe them, both with- 
out and within, with clay. The chimnies -were 
made in a corner, either of grey ſand, a ſtone, 
or (in places where no ſtone was to be got) of 
mere clay, which they laid very thick in one 
corner of the houſe. The ovens for e were 


likewiſe in the rooms. 


BEFORE the Engliſb came to ſettle here, the 
Swedes could not get as many-cloaths as they 


wanted; and were therefore obliged to make thift 


as well as they could. The men wore: waiſtcoats 
and breeches of ſkins. Hats were not in faſhion ; 
and they made little caps, provided with flaps 


before. They had worſted ſtockings. Their 


ſhoes were of their own making. Some of them 
had learnt to prepare leather, and to make com- 
mon ſhoes, with heels; but thoſe who were not 
ſhoemakers by profeſſion, took the length of 
their feet, and fowed. the leather | together ac- 
cordingly ; taking a piece- for the cole, one for 
the hind-quarters, and one more for the upper- 


leather. At that time, they likewiſe: ſowed-flax 


here, and wove linen cloth. Hemp was not to 
be got; and they made uſe of flaxen ropes and 


fiſhing "tackle. The women were dreſſed in 
e and petticoats of ſkins,” Their beds, ex- 
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cepting the ſheets, were ſkins of ſeveral ani- 
mals; ſuch as bears, wolves, cc. 
TEA, coffee, and chocolate, which are at 
preſent univerſally in uſe here, were then * wholly 
unknown, Bread and butter, and other ſub- 
ſtantial food, was what they breakfaſted upon; 
and the above-mentioned ſuperfluities have only 
been lately introduced, according to the account 
of the old Swede. Sugar and treacle they had in 
abundance, as far as he could remember ; and 
rum formerly bore a more moderate price. 
FRox the accounts of this old Swede I con- 
cluded, that before the Engliſß ſettled here, 
they followed wholly the cuſtoms of Old Sueden; 
but after the Eng//b had been in the country for 
ſome time, the Swedes began gradually to follow 
their cuſtoms, When this Swede was but a boy, 
there were two Swelliſb ſmiths here, who made 
hatchets, knives, and ſeythes, exactly like the 
Swediſh ones, and made them ſharper than they 
can be got now: The hatchets now in uſe are 
in the Engliſb way, with a broad edge; and their 
handles are very narrow. Almoſt all the Swedes 
made uſe of baths ; and they commonly bathed 
every Saturday. They celebrated Chriſimas with 
ſeveral forts of games, and with ſeveral peculiar 
diſhes,” as is uſual in Sweden ; all which is now, 
for the greateſt part, left off. In the .younge 
years of this Swege, they made a pecyliar kind of 
carts here, They ſawed thick pieces of liquid- 
amber trees, and made uſe of two of them for 
the foremoft wheels, and of two more for the 


* Brfore the Exgt; ſettled here. hind 
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hindmoſt, With thoſe carts they brought home 
their wood, Their ſledges were at To time 
made almoſt in the ſame manner as they are 
now, or about as broad again as the true Swed:/ 
ones. Timber and great beams of wood. were 
carried upon a dray. They baked great loaves, 
ſuch as they do now. They had never any biſ- 
cuit, though the clergymen, who came from 
Sweden, commonly got ſome baked. .  _- 

Tur Exgliſb on their arriyal here bought large 
tracts of land of the Swedes, at a very inconh- 
derable price. The father of the old Sede fold 
an eſtate to the Engliſb, which at this time would 
be. reckoned. worth three hundred ponnds, for 
which he got a cow, a ſow, and a hundred 
gourds. POS Pe I AIRES 
With regard to the decreaſe of birds, the num- 
ber of them and fiſh, he was wholly of that opi- 
nion which. 1 haye already mentioned, This 
was the account which the old man gave me of 
the former tate of the Swedes in this country. I 
ſhall ſpeak more particularly of it in the ſequel. 
 HuRRICANEs are ſometimes very violent 
here, and often tear up great trees. They ſome- 
times proceed as it were in peculiar tracks, or 
lines. In ſome places, eſpecially in the hurci- 
cane's tract, all the trees are ſtruck down, and it 
looks as if the woods were cut down dehignedly ; 
but cloſe op the tract the trees receive NO hurt 
Such is the place which was ſhewn to me to- 
ay: i is dangerous 10 go, into, the woods 
Where the Hurricanes, blow; for no one can 
guard Aenh againſt the ſudden fall of 
trees, fn "IPRS: WF | 
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Tur Penſyluanian Aſp wap now in full bloſ- 
ſom. But neither this tree, nor thoſe near a- kin 
to it, ſhewed their leaves. 

Ax old countryman aſſerted, that he commonly 5 
ſowed a buſhel of rye, on an acre of ground, xe 
got twenty buſhels in return; but from a buſhel 
of barley he got thirty buſhels. However in 
that caſe the ground muſt be well prepared. 
Wheat returns about as much as rye. The ſoil 
was a clay mixed with fand and mould. 

I the evening I returned“. | 

Mar. 28th. IFouvp a black beetle / Scara- 
beus) with a pentagonal oval Chpeus or ſhield, 
on the head a ſhort blunt horn, and a gib- 
bous or hump-backed Thorax, or Corſelet. This 
beetle is one of the bigger ſort here. 1 found here 
and there holes on the hills, which were fo wide 
that I could put my finger into them. On dig- 
ging them up I always found theſe beetles lying 
at the bottom, about five inches under ground. 
Sometimes there were ſhort whitiſh worms, 
about as thick as one's finger, which lay with 
the beetles; and perhaps they were related to 
them. There were likewiſe other inſects in ſuch 
holes, as a black cricket / Gryllus campeſtris) 
ſpiders, eartli-beetles ( Carabi), and others. This 
beetle had a ſcent exactly like the Trifolium me- 
lilbtus cœrulea, or the blue melilot. It was en- 

tirely coyered with oblong Pale A , mw 


P 


» Prom Nils Gaftafton, the old Swede. A 4-241 j 2 
+ The beetle here deſcribed," ſeems to "ok * 1 Carol 

25, Linn. Sylt. Nat. p. 545, and of Drury Illuſtrations of Nat. 

Hiſt. tab. 35. f. 2. It is common in New Wb a 7g. 57 


Ae Maryland, and Carelina. 15 1 
ts 
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Its feet were as ſtrong as thoſe of the common 
Dung chaffer ¶ Scurabtrus flercorarius). 

Apr. 4th. A Cicindela, or ſhining beetle, with 
a ee head, thorax, and feet, and a blue- 
green abdomen or belly, flew every where about 
the fields, and was hunting other inſects. It is 
very common in North America, and ſeems to be 
a mere variety of the Cicindela campeſtris. 

Ci Mx /acuftris, a kind of Water-bugs, hop- | 
ped in numbers on the ſurface of waters which 
had a flow courſe. 

DyT1scvs piceus, or, the great Water-bitle, 
ſwam ſometimes in the water, 

 ABovrT; fixty years' ago, the greateſt part of 
this country was covered with tall and thick 
trees, and the ſwamps were full of water. But 
it has undergone ſo great a change, as few other 
places have undergone in ſo ſhort a time. At 
preſent the foreſts are cut down in moſt places, 
the ſwamps drained by ditches, the country cul 
tivated, and changed into corn-fields, meadows, 
and paſtures. Therefore, it ſeems very reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that ſo ſudden a change has 
likewiſe had ſome effect upon the weather. I 
was therefore deſirous of hearing from the old 
Swedes, who have lived the longeſt in this'coun- 
try, and have been inhabitants of this place dur- 
ing the whole time of the change mentioned, 
whather the preſent ſtate of the weather was in 
ſome particulars remarkably different from that 
which they felt in their younger years ? The fol- 
lowing is an account which they all unanimouſly 
ve me in anſwer to this queſtion. | 
n winter came ſoaner formerly. than it en 

c. 
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now. Mr. Thee Norris, a weal hy merchant, 
who has a conſiderable ſhare in the government 
of Penſilvania, confirmed this by a particular ac- 
count. His father, one of the firſt Engliſh mer-. 
chants in this country, obſerved, that in his 
younger years, the river Delaware was commonly 
covered with ice, about the middle of Novem- 
ber, old ſtyle, ſo that the merchants were oblige 
to bring down their ſhips in great haſte be ore 
that 9.0% for fear of their being obliged to lie all 
winter. On the contrary, this river ſeldom 
freezes over at preſent, before the middle of De- 
cember, old ſtyle. 

Ir ſnowed much more in winter, cates 
than it does now; but the weather in general 
was likewiſe more conſtant and uniform; and 
when the cold ſet in, it continued to the end of 
February, or till March, old ſtyle, when it com- 
monly began to grow warm. At preſent, it is 
warm, even the very next day after a levers cold; ; 
and ſormetirnes the weather changes ſeveral times. 
a day | 
,» of the old people here were of opinion, | 
that ſpring came much Jater at preſent, than for- 
merly, and that it was now much colder in the 
latter end of February, and the whole month of 
Mo, Ne when they were 97 Formerly 
the fields were. as green, and the air as warm, 
towards the end 1 F ry, as it is now in 
March, or in thebeginping of fe old ſtyle. The 
Spedes at that time made uſe of this phraſe : Felt 
Hitida, Fa font, altid Gras, that is, we have TA 
ways graſs at Rafter,. whether it be Joon or jate 
in the. Fear. But perhaps We can pet . as 
ts 3 tollows, 
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follows, for the opinion which the people here 
have, that vegetation appeared formerly more 
forward than it does now. Formerly the cat- 
tle were not ſo numerous as now; however, the 
woods were full of graſs and herbs, which, ac- 
ccording to the teſtimony of all the old people 
here, grew to the height of a man. At preſent 
a great part of the annual graſſes and plants have 
been entirely extirpated by the continual graz- 
ing of numbers of cattle. "Theſe annual graſſes 
were probably green very early in fpring, and 
(being extirpated) might lead the people to 
believe, that every thing came on ſooner for- 
merly than it does at preſent. 

Ix uſed to rain more abundantly than it does 
now ; ; during the harveſt eſpecially, the rains fell 
in ſuch plenty, that it was very difficult to bring 
home the hay and corn. Some of the laſt years 

had been extremely dry. However, a few 
ple were of opinion that it rained as plentiflly a 
preſent, as formerly. | 
ALL the people agreed, that the weather was 
not by far ſo inconſtant, when they were young, 
as it is now. For at preſent it happens at all 
times of the year, that when a day has been warm, 
the next is very cold, and Fl verſa. It fre- 
quently happens that the weather alters ſeveral 
tames inone day ; ſo that when it has been a —_ 
warm morning, the wind blows from 3 
about ten ꝙ clock, and brings a cold air with'i it; 
*. a little after noon it may be warm again. 
My metearological obſervations ſufficiently con- 
firm the e of theſe ſudden changes of wea- 
ther, which are ſaid to cauſe, in a great " 
' the 
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the people to be more unhealthy at preſent, than 
they were formerly. 

I likewiſe found every body agree in aſſerting, 
that the winter, betwixt the autumn of the year 
1697, and the ſpring of the year 1698, was the 
coldeſt and the ſevereſt which they had ever felt. 

Abr. bth. SANGUINARIA Canddenfis which is 
ke called Blood-root, becauſe the root is great 
and red, and, when cut, looks like the root of 
red beet, and the Epigea repens, which ſome call 
the creeping ground Laurel, were both beginning 
to flower. The former grew in a rich mould, 
the other in a poorer ſoil. | 

Tur Laurus æſtivalis, which ſome people call 
Spice-woed, likewiſe began to bloſſom about this 
time; its leaves were not yet broke out; it 
liked a moiſt foil in the woods. 

Apr. gth. Apocynum Cannabinum was by 
the Swedes called Hemp of the Indians; and grew 
plentifully i in old cora-grounds, in woods, on 
hills, and 1 in high glades. The Swedes have given 
it the name of In Indian hemp, becauſe. the Indi- 
ans formerly, and even now, apply it to the ſame 
purpoſes as the Europeans do hemp; for the ſtalk 
may be divided into filaments, and is eaſily pre- 
pared. When the Indians were yet ſettled among 
the Swedes, in Penhylvania and New Jerſey, they 
made ropes of this Afocynum, which the Swedes 
bought, and employed them as bridles, and for 
nets. Theſe ropes were ſtronger, and kept longer 
in water, than ſuch as were made of common 
hemp. The Swedes Spramonly, got, pure 


| vit. Hampa, OAT n 
yards | 
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yards of theſe ropes for one piece of brea 
Many of the Europeans ſtill buy ſach ropes, 
becauſe they laſt ſo well. The Indians like- 
wiſe make ſeveral other ſtuffs of their hemp. 
On my journey through the country of the 
Troqueſe, I faw the women employed in ma- 
We this hemp. They made uſe neither 
of ſpinning-wheels nor diſtaffs, but rolled the 
filaments, upon their bare thighs, and made thread 
and ſtrings of them, which they dyed red, vel 
low, black, &c. and . afterwards worked Top 
into ſtuffs, with a great deal of ingenuity: .T 
plant is perennial, which renders the 1 10 
planting of it altogether unneceſſary. Out of 
the root and ſtalk of this plant, Ag it is freſh, 
comes a white milky juice, which is ſomewhat 
poiſonous. Sometimes the fiſhing tackle of the 
Indians conſiſts entirely of this hemp. The Eu- 
ropeans make no uſe of it, that I know of. . 
FL ax and Cat- tail, were names given to a 
plant which grows in bays, rivers, and in deep 
whirlpools, and which is known to botaniſts by the 
name of Typha latifolia. Its leaves are here twiſted 
together, and formed into "Sy oblong rings, 
which are put upon the horſe's neck, between 
the mane and the collar, in order to prevent the 
horſe's neck from being hurt by the collar.” 5 
bottoms of chairs were frequently made of theſe 
leaves, twiſted topether. Formerly the Swedes 
employed the wool or cotton which ſurrounds 
its ſeeds, and. put it into their beds inſtead of 
_ feathers ; but as it coaleſces into lumps after the 
beds have been uſed for ſome time, they have 
left off making uſe of thee I omit-the uſe of 
| | this 
n 8 
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this plant in phyſic, it being the peculiar pro- 
vince of the phyſicians. | 
A sers of Leek®, very like that which 
appears only in woods on hills in Sweden, grows 
at preſent on ahnoſt all corn- fields mixed with 
ſand, The Engiib here called it Gar/ick. On 
fome fields it grew in great abundance When 
the cattle grazed on fuch fields, and ate the gar- 

lick, their milk, and the butter which was made 
of it, taſted ſo ſtrongly of it, that they were ſcarce 
eatable. Sometimes they ſold butter in the Phi- 
Jadelphia markets, which taſted ſo ſtrongly of 
garhck that it was entirely ufeleſs. On this 
account, they do not ſuffer milking cows to 
graze on fields where garlick abonnds: this they 
- reſerve for other ſpecies of cattle. When the 
cattle eat much of this garlick in ſummer, their 
fleth has likewife ſuch a ſtrong flavour, that it is 
unfit for eating. This kind of garlick appears 
early in fpring ; and the horſes always paſſed by 
it without ever touching it. 

* Allium arwenſe; odore gravi, capitulis bulboſis rubentibus. See 
Gronov, Flora Virginica, 37. This Leek feems to be Dr. Lin- 


neus Allium Canaden/e, ſca po nudo tereli, J oltts linearibus, capitulo 


Gulbifera, Spec. plant. I. p. 431. F. 
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